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CHAPTEE    X. 

When  the  Admiral  came  to  Eastcourt,  his  coming  was 
a  great  agitation  to  Xellie — a  surprise  which  for  a 
moment  felt  like  hope.  A  question  was  always  on 
the  young  girl's  lips,  but  always  dying  there.  It 
was  especially  difficult  for  her  to  ask  Charlie's  father 
what  she  so  passionately  longed  to  ask,  because  her 
mother  seemed  to  be  always  standing  by. 

Clara  took  careful  possession  of  the  Admiral  whilst 
awaiting  Thomas's  return,  for  by  some  inexplicable 
accident  Mr  Newsham  was  away  from  home  when 
the  little  party  from  the  Alexandra  Hotel  arrived  at 
Eastcourt.  The  good  man  was  quite  safe  lecturing  to 
some  very  wicked  drunkards  in  a  distant  place,  be- 
cause he  had  Johnson  to  take  care  of  him. 

Clara,  for  excellent  reasons  of  her  own,  did  not 
wish   the   Admiral   to   be    overmuch   with   the   "  two 
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foolish  young  people " ;  so  she  drove  him  about  in 
her  pony-carriage,  and  had  the  management  of  him 
all  day  long.  It  amused  her  to  manage  him  !  The 
perpetual  management  of  somebody,  like  the  perpet- 
ual arrangement  of  accidents,  had  become  a  necessity 
to  Clara.  Unfortunately  the  art  of  managing  Thomas 
had  grown  so  easy  that  there  was  no  interest  in  it. 
Thomas  w^as  a  little  accident  of  Mrs  Newsham's  ex- 
istence, which  through  long  habit  really  arranged  it- 
self. The  proper  management  of  a  husband  is  often 
a  very  difficult  art,  and  Clara  could  have  managed 
any  husband  under  the  sun  !  so  it  certainly  was  a 
pity  Thomas  should  be  such  simple  division  to  a  mind 
that  was  suited  to  the  higher  mathematics.  Indeed, 
as  Clara  often  felt,  the  arrangement  of  Thomas  was 
not  a  fine  art  at  all. 

Clara  wished  to  be  considered  "  so  very  nice,  and  so 
very,  very  particular"  about  the  dear  girls.  She  thought 
this  would  be  not  only  a  pretty,  but  a  useful  sort  of 
reputation  for  her  to  have.  Her  ideal  Little  Mother  was 
not  even  quite,  quite  sure  the  dear  girls  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  dance  the  fast  dances  when  they  regularly  came 
out  and  went  to  balls — if  they  ever  did  go  to  balls  ! 

So  Clara  determined  to  be  very  nice  and  very,  very 
particular  about  dear  little  Adela,  and  she  told  Miss 
Smith  that  George  and  Adela  were  not  to  be  left  too 
conspicuously  alone,  and  especially  not  when  boating 
on  the  lake.  A  great  part  of  the  lake  was  visible 
from  one  of  the  avenues,  and  Lady  Harchester  was 
sure   to  call   when   down  from  town  at  Easter,   and 
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there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  more  insignificant  sort 
of  gossip  in  Yellowmead.  Though  Mrs  Newsham 
despised  Yellowmead,  she  well  knew  the  gossip  which 
begins  as  a  small  breeze  in  a  village  may  blow  all 
over  a  county.  She  intended  telling  everybody  "  in 
the  strictest  confidence "  all  about  the  two  foolish 
young  people  as  soon  as  Thomas  had  given  his  con- 
sent to  tlie  quite  indefinite  engagement. 

The  Admiral,  by  bringing  George  down  to  East- 
court,  and  staying  on  with  him  there,  was,  without 
realising  it,  virtually  of  his  own  accord  sanctioning 
the  match :  at  least  his  conduct  would  look  like  this 
when  the  little  matter  was  properly  explained  to 
Xossex  and  the  world.  The  fact  is,  the  Admiral  had 
become  Principal  Surrounding  Circumstance  in  that 
silly,  silly  love-affair  between  George  and  Adela ;  and 
he  looked  far  better  to  the  world  than  Thomas.  As 
to  Clara  herself,  she  had  now  quite  faded  out  of  the 
conspicuous  position  she  had  once  held  whilst  con- 
sulting the  doctors  in  Chapel  Street. 

George  was  delighted  to  have  done  with  that  "  hor- 
rid grind "  in  London,  so  Eastcourt  seemed  pleasant 
enoucrh  to  him.  AYhen  Clara  liked  she  could  make 
her  house  a  very  agreeable  place  for  you  to  stay  in, 
just  as  she  could  make  it  a  disagreeable  one  if  she 
wanted  you  to  go  away. 

George  did  not  trouble  himself  one  way  or  the 
other  about  Thomas's  consent,  for  he  was  quite  con- 
tented in  his  mind  now  that  Mrs  Newsham  had  ex- 
plicitly  told   him   he   could  only  be   engaged  to   her 
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daughter  in  a  very  indefinite  sort  of  way.  He  felt 
easy  about  the  big  game,  and  was  sufficiently  at  home 
with  Adela  to  have  no  actual  discomfort  in  her  con- 
stant presence,  unless  she  happened  to  be  too  exacting. 
It  is  true,  when  much  alone  with  her  he  would  be 
bored  by  her ;  so  he  did  not  dislike  having  a  third 
person  out  riding  or  out  boating,  as  that  third  person 
was  not  Mrs  Newsham.  On  the  contrary,  he  liked 
to  have  JSTellie  in  the  boat  when  he  went  out  rowing 
with  Adela  on  the  lake.  Two  people  in  a  boat  are  so 
completely  cut  ofif  from  all  chance  of  interruption ! 
and  to  be  interrupted  is  often  a  relief.  Adela  had 
of  late  been  one  tiny  bit  exacting  towards  George. 
When  the  young  man  was  either  "  cramming  "  all  day, 
or  being  examined  all  day,  he  did  not  mind  trying  to 
be  sentimental  for  quite  a  short  time ;  but  sentiment 
had  never  been  in  George's  "  line,"  and  if  kept  up  for 
long,  it  wearied  him. 

Since  the  wee  fairy  of  awaking  love  had  crept  into 
Adela's  young  heart,  that  fairy  had  never  slept  again ; 
for  when  does  a  fairy  really  sleep  ?  Eather  dull  and 
placid  as  Adela  still  might  seem,  yet  having  that  little 
fairy  nestled  in  one  corner  of  her  heart,  she  would  have 
liked  George  often  to  say  tender  things  to  her.  The 
murmur  of  the  pretty  secret  he  had  once  breathed  into 
her  ear  had  never  quite  died  there.  It  was  Hke  that 
secret  which  must  have  been  whispered  over  the  trees  in 
Eden :  you  hear  the  pleasant  sound  of  it  still  lingering 
amongst  the  moving  boughs  in  every  wood  on  earth, 
— for  there  is  a  breath  of  joy  which  does  not  die  away. 
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Though  Adela  would  have  liked  best  to  be  alone 
with  George,  she  minded  having  Xellie  less  than  any- 
one else.  Sylvia's  perpetual  observation  and  curiosity 
would  have  been  intolerable.  Adela  was  grateful  to 
Miss  Smith  for  not  letting  Sylvia  be  much  with  her 
and  George.  The  truth  is,  the  governess  thought 
Miss  Sylvia  quite  capable  of  flirting  with  George  on 
her  own  account,  right  over  Adela's  head  as  it  were ; 
while  knowing  that  Xellie  was  in  love  with  Charles 
Croftou,  she  considered  it  quite  safe  for  her  to  be  long 
hours  on  the  lake  with  George  and  Adela.  And 
Nellie  was  so  fond  of  boating,  it  would  have  been  hard 
in  any  case  to  refuse  her  strong  wish.  She  had  been 
so  apathetic  even  towards  all  pleasure  of  late,  seeming 
to  care  for  nothing,  and  liking  best  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  quietly  indoors  when  everybody  else  went  out ; 
and  she  looked  so  pale  and  listless,  and  in  such  low 
spirits,  that  Miss  Smith  was  getting  rather  alarmed, 
and  felt  very  glad  to  see  her  show  some  little  eager- 
ness of  desire  about  anything,  no  matter  what. 

It  was  no  wonder  Adela  but  little  disliked  having 
Xellie  in  the  boat,  for  there  were  times  when  she 
would  forget  her  presence.  Xellie  took  no  notice  of 
her  or  George ;  she  was  ever  in  a  dream  of  her  own, 
and  seemed  to  be  always  silent  now.  Hers  was  the 
unconscious  silence  of  a  mind  absorbed  in  one  idea ; 
so  different  from  the  vacant  silence  which  has  merely 
nothing  to  say,  and  finds  the  tedious  hours  long.  To 
live  with  one  thought  in  close  communion  may  seem 
like  silence  because  the  sound  of  voices  is  not  heard, 
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yet  the  soul  may  be  full  of  moving  speech,  and  hours 
pass  like  too  short  dreams. 

The  lake  at  Eastcourt  is  very  large  and  long,  and  is 
winding  at  both  ends,  especially  at  the  one  farthest 
from  the  house,  where  the  big  brook  falls  down  into  it 
from  the  rising  ground.  The  lake  is  very  deep  in 
two  or  three  places,  and  more  than  two  generations  of 
Newshams  have  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  their 
friends  there  is  one  part  of  the  lake  where  a  seventy- 
four  could  ride  at  anchor  and  swing.  The  old  sev- 
enty-four has  disappeared  from  the  navy,  but  this 
saying  has  survived  it,  and  will  do  so  for  many  a  long 
year,  for  the  Newsham  mind  likes  what  it  is  accus- 
tomed to,  and  does  not  easily  invent.  Eockhurst 
speaks  of  the  old  seventy-four  just  as  if  that  wonder- 
ful three  -  decker  really  had  sailed  overland  from 
Portsmouth  in  his  great-grandfather's  time,  and  been 
anchored  by  Nelson's  orders  on  the  Eastcourt  lake. 

I  do  not  wonder  the  Xewshams  are  proud  of  their 
lake ;  it  makes  Eastcourt  a  beautiful  place.  The 
house  is  a  straggling,  interesting  old  pile  of  two-sto- 
reyed red  brick,  a  little  uncertain  in  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  mullions  on  one  side  and  none  on  the 
other.  Thomas  can  even  still  at  times  mistake  his 
way  about  the  passages,  and  Johnson  has  to  warn  him 
not  to  fall  headlong  down  little  odd  sets  of  steps. 
The  grounds  at  Eastcourt  are  large ;  there  is  a  nice 
old  garden  with  a  curious  way  up  to  it  of  terraced  yews, 
and  the  old  trees  are  fine ;  but  it  is  the  lake  which 
every  true-born  Xewsham  loves.      Even  Thomas  sees 
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the  lake  and  never  forgets  it  is  there ;  and  he  likes 
to  walk  beside  it.  If  yoii  are  born  where  there  is 
water,  the  love  of  it  grows  up  with  yon  and  lives 
within  you  till  you  die,  and  makes  you  feel  a  want 
amongst  the  spreading  trees,  and  the  fields,  and  smiling 
valleys,  and  the  rising  wooded  hills  —  a  loneliness 
where  there  is  no  water.  For  water  is  the  soul  of 
heaven  on  earth,  and  there  is  no  soul  where  it  is  not. 
The  beauteous  face  of  nature  is  blind,  and  you  long 
for  the  colour  and  the  mind  and  the  expression  of  the 
eyes  ;  for  the  feeling  soul  lives  in  the  eyes.  The  haven, 
the  river,  the  lake,  and  even  the  streamlet  and  humble 
pond,  change  with  every  passing  shade  and  colour  of 
the  sky,  with  every  fleeting  thought  of  heaven — with 
its  wrath,  its  sorrow,  and  the  soft  tenderness  of  its  joy. 

The  lake  at  Eastcourt  was  not  dead  and  stagnant. 
It  was  fed  by  a  large  stream  and  two  smaller  ones. 
The  big  brook  bounded  into  it  over  a  stony  bed :  it 
was  like  a  bird  which  sang  the  whole  year  round ;  its 
voice  was  never  silent.  And  to  a  heart  which  loves 
the  sound,  is  there  music  more  full  of  feeling  and  of 
thought  than  that  of  flowing  water  ? 

Then  I  think,  too,  what  gives  such  enduring  love  and 
such  a  longing  in  far-off  places  for  the  haven  or  river 
or  lake  of  our  youth  is  that,  like  the  heart  of  a  true 
friend,  we  know,  if  we  came  back  to  it,  it  would  be 
the  same  to  us  to-day  as  in  the  years  gone  by. 

A  soul  has  many  moods ;  yet  with  all  the  lights 
and  shadows  which  pass  over  it,  the  real  soul  alters 
not.     And  so  it  is  with  a  home  where  there  is  water. 
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We  have  been  long  years  in  a  distant  land ;  the  place 
we  did  much  love  is  changed ;  the  old  familiar  faces 
have  quite  passed  away ;  the  garden  of  our  childhood 
is  spoiled,  and  its  trees  are  now  cut  down.  But  the 
strange,  ruthless  hand  has  left  no  trace  upon  the 
v^'ater — the  dream  of  touching  memories  lies  upon 
it  still.  The  sounds  which  come  across  it  seem  the 
same  ones  as  of  old ;  and  as  we  listen,  the  running 
water  is  like  tears  within  our  heart — rushing  tears  of 
well -remembered  joys,  of  yearning  and  regret. 

No ;  memories  do  not  die  upon  the  water.  They 
are  like  the  clouds  and  lights  of  heaven  there:  we 
come  back  to  them  after  long  years  of  absence  to  find 
them  all  again — to  feel  the  tender  remembrance  of 
childhood  and  youth,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  longing 
love  so  overpowering  in  its  fresh  intensity — the  sad, 
sad  love  for  the  dear  ones  who  were  living  in  the  old 
days,  but  who  now  are  dead. 

Of  all  the  people  young  and  old  at  Eastcourt,  I  do 
think  Clara  alone  was  untouched,  nor  ever  had  been 
touched  in  any  mood  of  mind,  by  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  the  lake — the  big,  wide,  open  lake,  which 
only  hid  itself  at  birth  under  overhanging  brushwood, 
or,  winding  round  the  wooded  island,  crept  to  die  in 
the  still  shadow  of  reflected  trees. 

It  is  true  Clara  had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  startle 
together  the  scattered  senses  of  Thomas,  by  proposing 
he  should  try  and  drain  the  lake  and  plant  long  shrub- 
beries in  its  bed.  No  place  in  Nossex,  and  but  few 
demesnes   in  England,  have  a  lake  like  the  one   at 
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Eastcourt ;  so  Clara  felt  a  kind  of  social  distinction 
in  its  possession,  and  she  was  keenly  alive  to  every 
feeling  of  that  sort.  She  had  also  found  the  "  mias- 
mic  exhalations  "of  so  large  a  piece  of  water  very 
useful  durino-  the  London  season,  and  at  other  times 
of  the  year  as  well.  Ever  since  old  Doseman,  of  his 
own  accord,  first  discovered  those  miasmic  exhalations, 
he  has  been  very  conveniently  alive  to  their  pernicious 
influence,  and  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  change  of  air 
upon  a  constitution  like  Mrs  Xewsham's. 

Clara  is  certainly  strangely  without  romance.  The 
poetry  which  can  be  felt  has  no  existence,  and  never 
has  had  any,  for  her.  Yet  most  of  us,  however  prosaic 
we  may  be,  have  had  some  hour  in  life  when  we  have 
been  moved,  if  only  dimly,  by  the  hallowed  joy  or 
vague  pathetic  sorrow  there  is  in  all  things  beautiful ; 
for  beauty  has  a  touching  music  of  its  own — the  music 
of  heaven,  which  can  be  felt  on  earth  though  no  sound 
of  it  be  heard. 

A  dim  consciousness  of  those  poetic  harmonies 
would  creep  at  times  over  Adela,  and  they  would  feel 
to  her  like  happiness  in  her  heart. 

It  is  with  the  fading  lights  and  deepening  shades 
of  evening  that  the  rapt  feeling  steals  oftenest  on  the 
mind.  Few  living  things  are  quite  insensible  to  the 
stillness  of  that  hour  of  hushed  delight  which  leugtliens 
with  the  lengthening  days,  and  is  too  short  in  spring. 
That  was  the  short  hour  when  memory's  softest  note 
would  come  over  the  lake  to  Nellie  like  a  kind  com- 
forter whispering  tenderly  of  hope,  and  she  would  for- 
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get  all  pain  and  fear,  and  dream  of  other  sounds  on 
broader  waters,  and  of  the  far-out  sea  breathing  on  a 
distant  shore,  and  she  would  hear  quite  close  to  her 
the  voice  she  longed  to  hear  again,  unchanged  as  it 
once  had  been.  And  the  spell  of  that  remembered 
voice  was  like  the  spell  of  a  dream  in  deepest  sleep. 

On  the  face  of  a  child  where  no  single  feature  is 
the  same  as  the  parents',  you  will  yet  often  see  a  look 
which  will  be  the  fleeting  likeness  of  the  father  or 
mother.  Though  Xellie  and  her  father  were  not  much 
ahke,  the  expression,  as  it  were,  of  some  of  the  vague 
moods  of  Thomas's  mind  had  fallen  upon  hers ;  but 
there  was  this  great  difference  in  their  unconscious 
absence  of  spirit  from  the  realities  around  them — 
Thomas  would  be  entirely  occupied  with  the  absorb- 
ing fad  of  the  moment,  while  it  was  to  strong  feeling 
Nellie  would  yield  up  her  heart  and  soul.  Then 
Thomas  was  always  more  or  less  in  a  vague  haze  of 
absent  thought,  and  it  w^as  only  at  times  Xellie  fell  to 
dreaming ;  but  when  the  dream  did  come  over  her,  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  was  no  power  within  her  to 
shake  it  off.  Poor  Nellie  was  weak,  and  resistance  is 
the  courage  of  strong  people. 

Of  late  she  had  been  weaker  than  ever  before  in 
her  short  life ;  and  physically,  too,  she  was  much 
changed  these  last  six  months  —  she  had  lost  her 
strength,  and  was  always  feeling  low  and  often  very 
wretched.  Her  highly  strung  nerves  were  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  any  sort  of  pain,  and  the  strain  of  weary 
longing  is  a  sickening  pain.     At  those  moments  when 
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her  seeming  apathy  would  give  way  to  excitement, 
and  she  would  remember  to  talk  and  would  laugh,  her 
liveliness  was  not  natural.  It  was  then  she  would 
almost  feel  the  courage  to  ask  George  all  she  so  pas- 
sionately desired  to  know  about  Charlie,  and  could  not 
ask  the  Admiral  George  had  been  a  whole  week  at 
Eastcourt,  and  she  had  not  once  found  herself  alone 
with  him !  Hard  as  she  tried,  she  could  not  ask  for 
Charlie  when  Adela  was  by.  Eeal,  understanding 
sympathy  is  very  rare  between  sisters ;  and  where 
it  does  not  exist,  there  is  great  shyness.  But  the 
shyness  was  all  on  jSTellie's  side.  Adela  was  not  shy 
before  Nellie,  because  there  was  ready  imagination, 
which  is  sympathy,  for  her  in  Nellie's  heart  and  mind. 
It  was  Adela  who  could  never  feel  with  NeUie. 

The  words  which  die  unspoken  on  the  lips  will  go 
back  again  into  the  heart,  and  be  hke  restless  spirits 
there.  Like  a  graveyard  for  ever  opening  to  receive 
dead  hopes,  Nellie's  heart  was  soon  filled  with  these 
unspoken  words  ;  for  each  silent  word  had  been  a  hope 
throbbing  with  her  own  young  life,  though  she  did  not 
know  it  tiU  the  hope  had  died  and  was  come  back 
again  into  her  inmost  soul  to  feel  like  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  dead. 

George  noticed  these  sudden  excitements,  like  life 
in  a  statue.  Once  when  he  was  near  NeUie  in  the 
boat,  she  had  turned  towards  him  suddenly  with  such 
a  bright  light  darting  into  her  expressive  eyes,  and 
with  such  a  look  of  coming  speech  in  her  whole  face, 
that  he  had  asked,  "  What  is  it,  Nellie  ?  "     The  ques- 
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tion  on  her  lips  had  rushed  like  blushing  shame  into 
her  cheeks,  and  she  had  turned  away  her  head  in  such 
confusion,  that  Adelahad  asked,  "What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
though,  it  is  true,  Adela  was  not  enough  interested  in 
her  sister  to  remember  afterwards  that  she  got  no 
answer. 

But  George  did  not  quickly  forget  Xellie's  curious 
emotion,  for  he  had  noticed  her  long  fits  of  dreamy 
silence,  and,  wondering  much,  had  watched  her 
dream. 

George   may  at  first  have   been   as   unmindful  of 
Nellie   as   Adela   undoubtedly   was;    and    perhaps    if 
Adela  had  not  cared  whether   George   spoke  to  her 
or  not,  and  had  been  content  to  let  him  fish  quietly 
in  silence,  and  had  not  been  a  little  huffy  with  him 
if  he  did  not  pay  her  what  seemed  to  him  a  very  great 
deal  of  attention,  it  is  just  possible  he  might  have  re- 
mained unconscious  of  Nellie's   silent  presence  to  the 
last.      He  was  in  a  humour  when  he  preferred  to  be 
left  quietly  alone,  and  the  more  Adela  claimed   his 
constant  attention,  the  more  this  humour  seemed  to 
grow  upon  him  ;  and  soon  he  began  to  wish  Adela 
would  sit  silently  dreaming  like  Xellie,  if  only  merely 
while  out  boating,  for  he  had  to  talk  to  her  all  the 
evening  at  dinner  and  in  the  drawing-room,  because 
Mrs    Newsham     showed     clearly    that    she    expected 
him    to    do    so,    and   the    Admiral    would   rally   him 
openly  if  he  were  not  perpetually  talking.       He  had 
not  been  three  days  at  Eastcourt  before  his  conversa- 
tional powers  were  painfully  overtaxed ;    it  bothered 
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him  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  silent  when  he  had 
notliing  to   say. 

As  George  watched  Nellie  dreaming,  yet  never 
bored  to  dream  away  the  hours  which  seemed  long 
to  him,  although  he  would  be  fishing,  and  he  liked 
to  fish,  he  thought  it  was  only  her  quiet  repose  which 
made  her  presence  pleasant  in  the  boat,  for  he  never 
felt  her  to  be  in  the  way.  And  indeed,  as  he  soon 
told  himself,  if  she  had  not  been  there,  Adela  would 
not  have  given  him  a  moment's  perfect  rest.  Each 
day  since  he  had  come  to  Eastcourt,  Adela  had  seemed 
less  placidly  content  than  the  day  before.  He  was 
surprised  and  slightly  irritated  by  the  change  in  her, 
for  there  was  a  change  no  doubt. 

It  was  not  in  GeorQ-e's  "  hne "  to  think  if  a  oirl 
were  pretty  or  not.  As  we  all  know,  it  was  long  before 
he  discovered  Adela  to  be  q-ood-lookin^^  It  is  true 
he  knew  quite  well  now  she  certainly  was  pretty,  and 
that  people  even  considered  her  a  real  beauty,  because 
she  had  her  mother's  perfectly  chiselled  features  and 
transparently  white  complexion.  He  was  also  aware 
Mrs  Newsham  had  been,  and  stiU  was,  a  beauty, 
though  he  had  never  felt  as  if  he  admired  her  him- 
self. He  admired  Adela  a  great  deal  more — "  At  any 
rate,"  he  would  say,  "  Adela  does  not  look  through  a 
fellow  like  her  mother." 

George  had  never  heard  anybody  call  Nellie  beauti- 
ful. Clara  hardly  went  to  the  trouble  of  thinking 
her  passably  good-looking ;  for  she  thought  as  little 
of  Nellie's  appearance  as   she  did  much   of  Adela's, 
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and  above  all  of  Sylvia's ;  so  no  one  at  Eastcourt 
said  Nellie  was  pretty.  Miss  Smith  thought  it,  but 
did  not  say  it.  And  that  impression  of  soft  love- 
liness, like  a  touching  dream  a  manly  fellow  does 
not  talk  of  when  awake,  was  a  secret  in  Charlie's 
heart.  He  had  never  said  to  any  one  that  Nellie  was 
beautiful. 

You  see,  in  some  of  the  old  paintings,  faces  before 
which  you  stand  enraptured  by  you  know  not  what. 
Perfect  measured  beauty  may  not  be  there.  It  is  the 
soul  of  the  painter  you  feel — the  soul  of  the  artist  so 
moved  by  his  own  work,  that  the  intensity  of  his  rapt 
joy  still  breathes.  And  so  in  some  living  faces  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  divine  emotion  of  the  Creator 
breathed  there  still.  That  is  the  sort  of  beauty  which 
you  feel  and  do  not  merely  see ;  but  all  men  do  not 
feel  it.  It  is  Venus  perfect  of  feature  and  form, 
pink-cheeked,  rosy-lipped,  flaunting  her  own  charms 
gaily,  whose  beauty  the  whole  world  can  see  at  first 
sight ;  and  such  beauty  has  this  great  advantage, — you 
see  it  so  clearly,  you  are  forewarned  and  can  flee  from 
the  danger  while  there  is  yet  time.  But  where,  as  in 
those  old  pictures,  it  is  that  something,  you  know  not 
what,  in  the  expression  of  a  face  which  moves  you 
and  makes  you  look  and  look  again,  the  spell  of  what 
you  have  never  even  told  yourself  is  beauty,  may 
come  upon  you  unawares. 

Durin^^  those  lonoj  dreams  which  Nellie  dreamt  in 
rapt  silence  on  the  lake,  there  would  be  a  very  tender 
sort  of  pathos  in  her  young  face. 
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Xeitlier  the  fairies  nor  the  anorels  seem  to  care  for 
half  the  poor  children  born  into  this  world.  But  every 
now  and  then,  I  fancy  an  angel  does  look  down  from 
heaven  and  is  touched,  I  think,  when  a  little  child  is 
born  into  a  world  of  sorrow.  That  sad  gaze  foreseeing 
the  awaiting  griefs,  and  it  may  be,  too,  the  sins  of  life, 
cast  upon  the  child  from  heaven  at  birth,  will  linger 
for  years  like  a  soft  shadow  of  tenderness  upon  its 
brow  and  in  the  depths  of  its  young  eyes.  I  think 
such  an  angel  had  looked  down  at  birth  upon  poor 
Xellie. 
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Adela's  growing  desire  for  George  to  be  very  kind 
to  her,  and  her  constant  anxiety  to  hear  him  say 
the  little  things  he  might  have  said  so  often  and 
hardly  said  at  all,  did  undoubtedly  disturb  the  regu- 
lar method  of  her  mind,  and  even  the  practice  of  her 
scales.  Clara  rejoiced  at  this  good  symptom  :  "  George 
may  not  be  so  very  madly  in  love  with  Adela,  but 
that  does  not  in  the  least  matter  if  Adela  really  falls 
in  love  with  him.  George  is  pre-eminently  a  young 
man  to  be  married." 

But  Adela's  mind  was  too  well-ordered  to  be  en- 
tirely upset  by  her  feelings ;  so  she  still  continued 
with  commendable  assiduity  to  improve  her  accom- 
plishments, and  to  "  finish  "  herself,  and  be  "  finished  " 
by  Miss  Smith. 

Of  all  Adela's  accomplishments,  her  drawing  was 
perhaps  the  one  which  most  wanted  this  "  finishing  "  ; 
and  more  especially  that  branch  of  the  art  which  she 
and  Miss  Smith  called  "  sketching  from  nature."  This 
"  sketchino-  from  nature "  was  an  elaborate  affair :  it 
consisted  of  a  white   umbrella-tent,  stools  and  easels 
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of  complicated  contrivance,  paint-boxes  of  quite  a  new 
pattern,  a  great  variety  of  paints,  pencils,  and  brushes, 
and,  above  all,  plenty  of  india-rubber  and  very  dry 
bread.  The  rubbing  out  of  the  larger  half  of  what 
had  been  slowly  drawn  in,  was  always  an  essential  part 
of  the  ceremony.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  a  certain 
kind  of  art  in  this  sketching,  but  of  nature  there  was 
not  much. 

Miss  Smith  and  Adela  would  take  up  an  advan- 
tageous position  over  a  bit  of  landscape,  establish  a 
sort  of  headquarters,  and  seriously,  very  seriously  sur- 
vey the  scene  before  them,  usually  that  picturesque 
corner  of  the  lake  near  the  wooded  island.  Miss 
Smith  would  then  draw  something  entirely  out  of  her 
own  head,  and  Adela  would  copy  on  her  lines.  If 
people  did  not  afterwards  quickly  recognise  the  point 
of  view  in  the  painted  picture,  they  would  say  the 
foreground  had  got  a  little  mixed,  as  unfortunately 
there  was  a  swan  who  would  not  keep  still  enough 
for  them  to  do  more  than  "  indicate  "  his  outlme.  The 
sketches  were  coloured  as  cooks  dress  dishes  —  by 
receipt.  Miss  Smith  had  receiv^ed  her  artistic  educa- 
tion through  the  penny  post.  She  had  corresponded 
with  a  "lady  of  the  highest  artistic  acquirements," 
who  "  undertook  to  impart,  in  a  course  of  six  letters, 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  sketching 
easily  and  successfully  from  nature  in  water-colours." 
The  six  letters,  bound  by  Miss  Smith  in  brown  holland, 
were  very  useful  as  a  receipt-book  of  reference,  and 
always  formed   part   of   the   sketching   paraphernalia. 
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If  it  happened  to  be  a  very  brilliant  day,  and  Miss 
Smith  and  Adela  were  puzzled  how  to  "mix  their 
atmosphere,"  it  was  certainly  convenient  to  find  the 
receipt  clearly  given.  "  The  feeling  of  atmosphere  and 
the  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  sunlight,  are  easily 
imitated  by  a  wash  of  yellow  ochre  and  light  red. 
Mix  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  warmth  re- 
quired, and  wash  in  your  atmosphere  before  commenc- 
ing to  colour  your  middle  distance.  Your  horizon, 
however,  may  be  suggested  from  the  first." 

"  Adela,"  said  Miss  Smith  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  George's  arrival  at  Eastcourt,  "  this  is  our  day 
for  sketching  from  nature,  and  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon was  wet.  It  is  quite  fine  to-day,  and  sufficiently 
dry  for  us  to  sit  out  near  the  end  of  the  lake,  and 
take  a  sketch  of  the  island.  I  am  sure,  Adela,  if  you 
were  to  ask  Mr  George,  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
row  us  and  our  umbrella-tent,  and  our  stools,  and  all 
our  materials  across  the  lake.  And  then  Sylvia  could 
come  too.  There  would  not  be  room  for  her  if  we 
went  in  the  donkey-chair.  I  feel  quite  justified  in 
leaving  the  other  girls  with  nurse,  but  nurse  has  no 
influence  with  Sylvia." 

The  nurse  had  just  the  same  opinion  of  the  gover- 
ness with  respect  to  Miss  Sylvia  that  the  governess 
had  of  her.  It  would  not  be  natural  if  a  nurse  and 
governess  were  on  perfectly  good  terms  while  living 
under  the  same  roof. 

This  was  the  first  time  Miss  Sylvia  had  gone  out 
in   the  boat,  and  having   once  got  into  it,  there  she 
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wished  to  stay.  The  conscientious  Miss  Smith  had 
reasons  of  her  own  for  insisting  upon  her  sketching 
from  nature  instead.  Miss  Smith  was  not  "  finishing  " 
Sylvia  in  the  art  of  water-colour  painting ;  she  was 
"  beginning  "  her,  and  had  she  only  consulted  her  own 
feeling  and  not  her  sense  of  duty,  she  would  have 
let  her  pupil  remain  on  the  lake,  for  it  irritated  Miss 
Smith  and  Adela  to  have  Sylvia  sketching  from  na- 
ture beside  them.  Syhda  could  draw  outside  the 
tent  as  easily  as  inside.  She  drew  quickly,  and  did 
not  "  mix  her  atmosphere  "  or  follow  any  rule  but  the 
instinct  of  the  moment,  and  yet  afterwards  people 
would  often  recoo-nise  the  whereabouts  of  her  Toivjh 
rude  sketches. 

"  I  say,  Nellie,"  exclaimed  George,  when  they  all 
seemed  to  be  getting  out  of  the  boat  and  leaving 
him  quite  alone — "  I  say,  ISTellie,  don't  you  go  too  ! 
for  I  am  dead  sick  of  this  perpetual  fishing ;  it  is  not 
a  bit  like  sea-fishing !  so  I  have  got  a  sail,  and  I  am 
going  to  rig  it  up.  You  will  like  to  have  a  sail, 
Nellie ;  I  know  you  will.  You  were  awfully  fond  of 
it  at  Bluehaven,  awfully !  Why,  you  and  Charlie 
sailed  all  day  long  that  time  after  Uncle  Charles  went 
away," 

Nellie  was  standing  up  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  as 
if  she  meant  to  land.  She  was  following  the  example 
of  the  others  absently,  indifferently.  But  she  heard 
what  George  said,  and  his  words  moved  her  strangely. 
It  is  a  curious  emotion  at  any  time  to  hear  a  real, 
living  voice  say  aloud,  quite  fearlessly,  the  thought  or 
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name  you  cannot  speak  yourself.  You  feel  as  if  the 
secret  of  your  mind  were  suddenly  betrayed,  seen  by 
all,  known  to  every  one  who  looks  at  you. 

The  shock  awakened  Nellie  to  intense  self-conscious- 
ness, for  she  had  indeed  been  dreaming  of  Charlie  and 
Bluehaven  to  the  sound  of  the  oars  as  the  boat  was 
rowed  across  the  lake.  This  dream  had  become  an 
overmastering  habit,  like  the  pleasant  sleep  which  falls 
upon  us  when  we  are  sad  and  weary,  and  soothes  us 
so  that  we  fain  would  never  wake  again. 

Nellie's  first  awakened  instinct  was  to  turn  in  terror 
to  see  if  Adela  had  heard  Charlie's  name :  had  Adela 
remarked  how  much  she  had  sailed  and  had  loved  to 
sail  with  Charlie  at  Bluehaven  ?  No !  Adela  was 
paying  no  attention  to  her ;  she  had  already  landed 
with  her  paint-box  and  drawing-block,  and  was  quite 
occupied  in  talking  from  the  shore  to  George.  Her 
thin  little  voice  was  raised  querulously,  and  there  was 
a  tremulous  note  in  it  as  if  she  might  possibly  be 
going  to  cry. 

"  Now  really,  George,  I  don't  suppose  you  would 
even  have  thought  of  offering  to  carry  our  tent  and 
stools  up  to  the  little  knoll,  unless  Miss  Smith  had 
asked  you.  You  hardly  remember  anything,  George, 
hardly  anything ! " 

Miss  Smith  having  forced  Sylvia  to  land,  was  exer- 
cising her  authority  with  some  vigour  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  from  jumping  back  into  the  boat  again. 

"  But  why  should  not  Nellie  sketch  too  ?  She  is 
going  to  stay  in  the  boat."     And  then  suddenly  Sylvia 
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cried  out,  with  unfeigned  astonisliment,  "  But  I  say, 
Nellie,  how  queer  you  do  look  1  Miss  Smith,  she  does 
look  queer ! " 

With  much  presence  of  mind  the  governess  re- 
proved her  pupil  for  making  use  of  that  slang  expres- 
sion "  I  say."  Miss  Smith  had  heard  what  George 
said  to  Nellie,  and  understood  the  girl's  emotion.  She 
felt  for  her ;  she  pitied  her.  The  disappointment  of 
her  own  youth  had  made  her  kind,  not  hard.  She 
had  often  wished  she  might  give  poor  Nellie  tidings  of 
"  Mr  Charles,"  but  she  considered  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  her  duty  to  do  so.  However,  she  now 
thought,  "  If  Nellie  is  alone  with  Mr  George,  she  may 
hear  of  Mr  Charles,  and  learn  where  he  is  and  what 
he  is  doing.  It  would  be  cruel  to  prevent  her  hearing 
what  she  longs  to  hear.  It  would  be  cruel,  for  she  is 
much  changed  of  late.  I  wonder  Mrs  Newsham  does 
not  see  it.  The  secret  grieving  has  made  poor  Nellie 
iU ;  it  does  make  people  ill !  " 

Miss  Smith  resisted  her  impulse  to  look  at  Nellie, 
and  with  her  hand  tightened  on  Miss  Sylvia's  arm, 
began  walking  towards  the  little  knoU.  She  did  not 
even  cast  a  glance  behind,  but  as  she  deliberately 
walked  on,  she  sighed.  Her  heart  was  as  soft  and 
romantic  as  any  young  girl's ;  unfortunately  her  mid- 
dle-aged face  was  red.  Sylvia  looked  keenly  at  her, 
and  stopped  short,  pulling  her  up  as  a  jailer  would  be 
puUed  up  by  the  prisoner  who  is  handcuffed  to  him. 

"Good  gracious,  Miss  Smith!  what  on  earth  are 
you  sighing  about  ?     You  are  getting  queer  too,  like 
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Nellie  !  and  you  do  look  funny  when  you  sigli  !  Oh, 
so  funny,  Miss  Smith  !  " 

And  the  naughty  Sylvia  laughed.  The  excellent  Miss 
Smith  had  no  sense  of  the  ridiculous  herself,  so  she 
got  very  angry,  and  was  quickly  in  full  command  of  that 
most  seriously  displeased  and  most  properly  shocked 
vocabulary  of  reproof  which  long  practice  makes  easy 
to  a  "  highly  accomplished  "  lady,  accustomed  for  years 
to  the  exclusive  tuition  of  "  the  dauo'hters  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  all  branches  of  a  refined  education 
— French  (acquired  in  Paris),  German,  first-rate  music, 
superior  drawing  and  sketching  from  nature  in  water- 
colours." 

Miss  Smith  went  on  seriously  reproving  Sylvia,  till 
she  arrived  at  the  spot  wdiere  she  intended  to  in- 
dicate her  foreground,  wash  in  her  middle  distance, 
mix  her  atmosphere,  give  the  "  right  touch  "  to  trees 
all  of  one  shape,  and  colour  impossible  shruhs  as  if 
they  were  spinach  and  eggs. 

George  pitched  the  umbrella-tent  and  arranged  the 
elaborate  headquarters  civilly  enough,  though  hastily. 
"  What  lots  of  things  you  have,  Adela ! "  said  he  im- 
patiently— "  such  an  awful  lot !  By  Jove,  shall  we 
never  get  to  the  end  of  them  ? " 

"  We  have  nothing,"  whined  Adela,  in  an  afflicted 
sort  of  way  ;  "  nothing — now  have  we.  Miss  Smith  ? — 
nothing  that  we  do  not  absolutely  want.  And  last 
time  we  only  brought  the  india-rubber,  and  quite  forgot 
the  dry  bread." 

"  Well,  I  do  think,  Miss  Smith,"  said  Adela  tear- 
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fully,  when  George  went  back  to  the  boat — "  I  do 
think  George  might  learn  to  sketch  too.  It  is  quite 
easy,  if  you  only  do  exactly  what  they  tell  you  in 
those  letters  and  are  a  little  particular  about  your 
atmosphere,  and  indicate  your  foreground  clearly,  and 
don't  mix  up  your  middle  distance  with  the  pure 
cobalt  of  your  horizon.  You  have  certainly  to  be  very 
careful  about  your  middle  distance,  for  the  middle  dis- 
tance is  the  most  difficult  part,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
George  would  soon  learn  if  he  would  only  let  me  teach 
him.  It  was  very  unkind  of  him  to  say  '  Bosh  ! '  when 
I  begged  him  to  try.  It  really  was  unkind.  Miss 
Smith."     And  tears  crept  down  Adela's  cheeks. 

"  Don't  cry,  my  dear  Adela !  "  said  Miss  Smith, 
comforting  her  kindly ;  "  I  daresay  Mr  George  feels 
he  has  no  talent  for  drawing;  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
child,  you  must  have  just  a  little,  little  natural  genius 
for  Art  if  you  are  to  excel  in  Art ;  even  mere  talent 
is  hardly  enough.  There  must  be  just  that  small 
spark  of  genius.  J^ature  must  contribute  her  mite, 
for  Art  is  only  the  perfecting  of  nature :  it  does  not 
create  the  instinct.  Nature  creates  the  instinct,  and 
Art  has  only  the  high  privilege  of  bringing  it  to  per- 
fection." Miss  Smith  smiled  pleasantly.  "  Genius," 
she  continued,  "  is  always  slightly  conscious  of  its  own 
existence.  Mr  George  would  know  quite  well  if  he 
had  any  !  But  now,  my  dear  Adela,  do  let  us  begin 
our  sketch.  I  am  so  very  anxious  to  render  the  gossa- 
mer I  perceive  in  the  air,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  trans- 
parency in  the  water  at  this  moment  which  I  should 
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like  to  indicate  by  a  few  rapidly  suggestive  touches. 
We  will  begin,  Adela,  as  usual,  with  that  corner  of  the 
island;  but  remember  to  leave  room  enough  at  the 
left-hand  side  for  the  indication  of  a  figure.  A  figure 
gives  life  to  landscape,  so  we  will  again  introduce  the 
old  man  we  put  in  our  last  sketch.  We  might  vary 
him  this  time  by  a  bundle  of  sticks." 

"  But  he  was  a  sort  of  Italian  or  bright-coloured 
Frenchman,"  cried  the  irrepressible  Sylvia.  "  You  and 
Adela  always  do  put  such  odd  poor  people  into  your 
pictures, — regular  red  and  blue  foreigners  !  " 

Miss  Sylvia  had  not  a  pleasant  time  of  it  after  this. 
She  was  forced  to  sit  in  the  tent  and  "  draw  properly." 
Miss  Smith  was  decidedly  cross,  and  Adela  was  in  a 
queer  temper.  They  both  scolded  Sylvia,  and  Miss 
Smith  used  india-rubber  and  very  dry  bread  indig- 
nantly over  her  impudently  rapid  sketch.  Sylvia  was 
soon  in  tears.  "  You  are  very,  very  cross,  both  of 
you ! "  she  said,  "  and  I  do  wish  I  were  out  sailing 
with  Nellie  and  George." 

Sailing  ?  Adela  had  been  so  occupied  taking  ela- 
borate measurements  of  her  foreground  and  middle 
distance  with  one  eye  completely  shut,  that  she  had 
not  seen  the  sail  which  George  had  hoisted.  The  boat 
was  now  far  away  on  the  lake. 

"  Sailing ! "  screamed  Adela,  and  she  upset  her 
easel  and  her  drawing-block  in  the  agitation  of  the 
moment.  "  Oh,  George  will  be  drowned !  he  will  be 
drowned  !  George  will  be  drowned  ! "  And  Adela 
sobbed  outright. 
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Miss  Smith  was  crying  too,  because  Sylvia  had 
"  insulted  "  her,  and  a  governess  always  cries  when 
she  feels  "  insulted." 

So  there  were  three  women  in  tears  sketching  from 
nature  under  an  umbrella-tent  hardly  big  enough  for 
their  pocket-handkerchiefs  !  Had  Miss  Smith's  parti- 
coloured peasant  passed  by  just  then,  I  think  he  would 
have  been  surprised  at  the  sight.  Not  that  there  was 
much  chance  of  that  brilliant  bit  of  foreground  walk- 
ing about  anywhere,  for  his  were  not  the  legs  of  an 
ordinary  man. 

A  curious  shyness  had  overwhelmed  Xellie.  It  is 
strange  how  the  opportunity  we  have  longed  for  will 
make  us  shy  when  at  last  it  is  within  our  grasp.  Like 
a  spirit  risen  at  our  ardent  wish,  it  can  scare  us  face 
to  face.  It  has  come.  We  see  it  there  before  us  ! 
Yet  we  may  lose  it  in  our  fright. 

Nellie  had  longed  to  find  herself  alone  with  George 
so  that  she  might  ask  for  Charlie,  and  she  had 
thought  it  would  be  very  easy  to  ask  quite  naturally 
where  he  was,  what  he  was  doing,  and  if  he  had  been 
in  London,  and  had  gone  up  for  the  same  examination 
as  George.  She  had  heard  George  say  he  himself 
would  know  in  six  weeks'  time  if  he  had  passed ;  and 
if  Charlie  had  been  in  for  the  same  examination,  his 
name  would  appear  in  the  same  list,  and  could  be 
seen  in  all  the  newspapers.  She  would  look  and  see 
it  there.  And  then  if  Charlie  meant  to  come,  he 
would  come.  The  torture  of  uncertainty  would  then 
be  at  an  end,  and  she  would  know  quite  surely  then 
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if  he  loved  or  hated  and  despised  her.  Yes,  she 
would  know  that  he  despised  her !  Poor  Nellie  still 
told  herself  that  hope  was,  as  at  first,  quite  dead  in 
her  young  heart ;  but  it  was  not.  The  dream  which 
had  so  often  stolen  over  her  of  late,  with  the  pleasant 
sounds  and  lights  and  shades,  and  soothing  breezes 
upon  the  lake,  had  been  all  of  those  happy  days  she 
and  Charlie  had  passed  together  on  the  water  at  Blue- 
haven.  But  once,  and  only  once,  had  the  nightmare 
of  the  cold  parting  at  Bluehaven  chilled  her  soul. 
The  long  silent  dream  which  George  had  watched  her 
dreaming  day  by  day  was  not  of  parting,  but  of  meet- 
ing tenderly  again — so  tenderly,  that  tears  would  fill  her 
eyes.  The  week  she  and  Charlie  had  spent  together  at 
Bluehaven  seemed  her  lifetime,  and  there  was  so  much 
to  remember  in  it  and  to  think  about ;  it  was  a  thought 
she  never  tired  of.  If  Nellie  lives  to  be  old,  quite 
old,  that  memory  will  still  seem  to  her  a  lifetime. 

There  are  men  and  women  who,  having  spent  long 
years  upon  this  earth,  turn  at  the  last  and  look  back 
over  the  long  weariness.  In  all  the  dim  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  past  perhaps  there  is  one  year — but  a  year 
is  long  for  joy — perhaps  there  is  one  month,  one  week 
it  may  be,  or  only  one  short  hour,  in  which  they  feel 
that  they  have  lived.  Decay,  the  reigning  sovereign 
of  this  world  who  reigns  so  tragically  over  men,  can 
cruelly  kill  all  else,  but  not  that  one,  one  memory. 
When  the  old  man's  mind  is  wandering,  he  still  will 
remember  the  hour  when  he  once  tasted  the  joy  there 
is  for  some  in  life,   and,   forgetting  long  years,  will 
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speak  of  that  short  hour,  and  of  it  alone.  And  the 
poor  old  woman,  despised  in  her  dotage,  will  repeat 
aloud  again  and  yet  again  the  words  which  thrilled 
her  some  .  .  .  ah,  yes,  some  sixty  years  ago  !  And 
there  will  be  laughter  at  her  madness.  I  think  there 
should  be  tears,  for  that  hour  alone  remains  to  her 
unblurred  of  her  whole  life. 

George  had  waited  to  hoist  tlie  sail  until  the  boat 
was  safely  hidden  behind  the  wooded  island.  "  Adela 
is  sure  to  make  an  awful  fuss  about  this  sail,"  he  had 
said,  "  if  we  are  near  enough  for  her  to  interfere ;  but 
we  shall  be  well  under  way  before  she  can  catch 
sight  of  us  from  that  tent." 

Wlien  George  had  put  up  the  sail,  he  came  to  sit 
by  Nellie  in  the  stern,  as  he  was  going  to  steer. 
George  was  not  particularly  knowing  about  boats,  and 
for  this  reason,  perhaps,  was  always  much  pleased  with 
all  his  own  nautical  arrangements.  However,  it  hap- 
pened to  be  an  exceptionally  safe  day  for  sailing  on 
the  lake ;  there  was  a  gentle,  steady  breeze  which  did 
not  come,  as  it  often  did,  in  gusts  over  the  water. 

"  Awfully  jolly  !  "  exclaimed  George,  "  awfully  jolly  ! 
I  had  got  dead  sick  of  fishing,  though  for  the  life  of 
me  I  can't  tell  why.  But  this  is  jolly  !  Eeminds  me 
awfully  of  Bluehaven.  I  say,  Nellie,  that  was  a  jolly 
sail  we  had  that  last  day  at  Bluehaven !  I  remember 
it  awfully  well — only  you  and  I  in  the  gig  .  .  .  and 
Charlie  Crofton,"  he  added,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  him 
at  first. 

Nellie's  head  was  turned  away.      She  was  looking 
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down  into  the  water.  She  trembled  a  little  at  Charlie's 
name ;  the  moment  she  had  longed  for  was  come,  but 
the  feeling  it  had  come  unnerved  her.  She  raised  her 
head ;  no !  it  was  easier  to  ask  the  question  gazing 
down  into  the  lake.  She  took  heart,  and  the  words 
were  on  her  lips — but  it  was  too  late  !  George  was 
speaking  again ;  she  would  have  to  interrupt  him. 
The  question  which  might  have  been  so  easy  a  short 
second  ago  now  seemed  to  her  very  difficult,  although 
George  was  still  talking  of  Bluehaven.  He  was  say- 
ing— "  I  wished  awfully  I  had  gone  out  sailing  with 
you  before,  because  T  had  got  considerably  bored  rid- 
ing these  carriage-horses.  You  see  I  was  afraid  to 
jump  them,  for  Harper  kept  a  pretty  close  eye  upon 
me,  and  I  was  sure  he  would  tell  Mrs  Xewsham,  and 
I  did  not  want  to  have  a  row  with  her  just  then,  and 
did  not  want  to  have  her  writing  to  ask  me  why  I  had 
been  riding  the  carriage-horses."  And  George  talked 
on ;  he  always  could  talk  easily  to  l^ellie,  and  some- 
how never  felt  as  if  she  were  connected  with  Mrs 
Newsham.  He  never  quite  forgot  Adela  was  Mrs 
ISTewsham's  daughter,  but  he  was  always  in  danger 
of  forgetting  it  too  much  with  Nellie. 

However,  Nellie  was  only  just  aware  he  was  talk- 
ing about  himself  and  not  about  Charlie,  for  she  was 
trying  hard  to  get  her  whole  courage  back  again  into 
her  heart,  so  that  at  the  first  pause  she  might  ask 
quite  naturally  for  Charlie.  She  was  settling  in  her 
own  mind  what  she  would  say,  and  she  had  repeated 
to  herself  two  or  three  times  the  very  natural,  simple 
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words — "  Cliarlie  went  in  for  the  examination  with 
you,  George — did  not  he  ?  "  She  began  to  feel  it  was 
really  very  easy  to  say  them,  and  that  she  might  ask 
the  question  if  George  were  not  speaking  of  Charlie, 
but  of  something  quite  different.  Xellie  was  no  longer 
dreaming — she  was  anxiously  awake. 

George  stopped  talking.  Now  was  her  time ;  but 
again  the  words  died  on  her  lips.  The  feeling  that 
she  could  not  speak  made  her  very  nervous ;  yet  the 
longing  to  ask  the  question  grew  more  and  more  in- 
tense.     She  passionately  longed  to  ask  it ;  she  would 

ask  it — "'  Charlie "     Down  came  the  sail  with  a 

run,  and  she  was  silenced. 

George  had  some  difficulty  in  hoisting  that  sail 
acjain,  and  no  sooner  had  he  hoisted  it  to  his  satis- 
faction  than  he  had  to  lower  it  and  go  on  another 
tack  :  it  went  flapping  all  the  wrong  way,  and  George's 
attention  was  quite  taken  up.  They  had  run  very 
easily  before  the  breeze,  but  the  tacking  back  was  a 
more  difficult  matter.  For  some  time  Xellie  was  per- 
petually changing  her  seat  from  starboard  to  port  and 
port  to  starboard.  "  I  say,  ISTellie,  starboard  if  you 
please — starboard  ; '"'  or,  "  I  say,  Nellie,  port !  port !  " 
George  had  perhaps  a  greater  natural  aptitude  for 
nautical  expressions  than  for  nautical  ways,  though  it 
is  true  he  sometimes  said  starhoarcl  when  he  meant 
port.  Such  little  mistakes,  trivial  as  they  were,  com- 
plicated the  navigation,  and  kept  Nellie  unceasingly 
on  the  move. 

At  last  George  did  manage  to   get  the  boat  on  a 
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longisli  tack.  "  We  did  that  in  grand  style,"  he  said, 
— "  grand  !  But  I  say,  Nellie,  we  are  getting  awfully 
near  Adela — awfully  !  She  will  be  in  no  end  of  a 
huff  if  we  do  not  haul  down  our  sail  and  land. 
Nellie,"  asked  the  young  fellow  confidentially,  "  what 
has  come  over  Adela  of  late  ?  She  is  awfully  changed 
— awfully  !  "     Nellie's  astonishment  was  indeed  great. 

"  Changed,  George — changed  ?  I  don't  think  Adela 
is  changed  at  all.  What  a  funny  idea !  Adela  is 
exactly  the  same  as  she  always  was — exactly  ! "  The 
whole  world  may  change  while  we  are  dreaming,  and 
we  may  never  know  it. 

"  But  I  say  ! "  cried  George,  hotly,  "  if  they  are  not 
all  three  down  by  the  lake-side  watching  us — all  three 
of  them  !  And  there's  Adela  waving  her  handkerchief 
like  mad.  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  her,"  he  said  in 
disgust.  "  She  will  be  asking  me  if  I  saw  her,  and  I 
can't  say  no ;  so  we  must  go  in  now.  No  help  for 
it,  or  I  shall  have  a  scene  with  her.  Awfully  un- 
pleasant !  She  will  begin  crying  at  dinner  or  in  the 
drawing-room  to-night  before  Mrs  Newsham,  and  there 
will  be  no  end  of  a  fuss  ! — and  Uncle  Charles  will  be 
down  upon  me  too — makes  a  fellow  awfully  uncom- 
fortable having  a  whole  set  of  people  watching  him ! 
But  I  will  sail  again  to-morrow,"  he  added,  doggedly, 
"  whether  Adela  disapproves  or  not ;  Adela  can  stay  on 
shore.  Awfully  hard  lines  on  a  fellow  if  he  is  never 
to  do  anything  he  likes  once  he  is  engaged  to  a  girl. 
Hang  me  if  I'll  stand  such  tyranny !  And  I  will  just 
tell  Adela  so." 
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But  Nellie  did  not  realise  what  George  was  saying ; 
she  only  knew  they  were  making  quickly  for  shore, 
and  that  the  minutes  left  her  now  were  flying  past 
with  terrifying  haste.  There  is  a  courage  in  great 
fear.  She  looked  straight  before  her ;  George  was  by 
her  side :  then  desperately,  in  a  voice  that  was  cold 
for  her,  as  if  suddenly  she  had  turned  hard  of  nature, 
she  said  slowly,  without  apparent  emotion — "  Charlie 
went  in  for  the  same  examination  as  you,  George  ? " 

George  did  not  answer  immediately, — at  least  it 
seemed  a  long  time  to  Nellie  before  he  spoke. 

"  Beg  pardon !  what  .  .  .  what's  that  you  said, 
Nellie  ?     I  was  thinking  of  Adela." 

In  the  old  beheading  days,  if  the  first  blow  failed, 
how  much  longer  to  come,  how  much  more  terrible 
the  second  must  have  seemed.  It  was  the  first  failure 
and  the  second  trial  of  her  faint  heart  which  unnerved 
poor  Nellie.  Her  coldness  melted  quite  away.  She 
felt  her  face  and  very  neck  and  hands  blushing  pain- 
fully. She  quickly  turned  her  head  aside,  and  could 
not  speak  again  in  her  first  confusion.  And  there 
was  George,  thinking  she  was  annoyed  with  him,  and 
profusely  apologising !  And  it  was  not  his  way  to 
apologise  at  all. 

"  I  am  awfully  sorry  I  was  not  listening,  Nellie — 
awfully  !     Do  say  it  again." 

"  Oh,  it  was  nothing — nothing,"  said  she,  foolishly. 

"But  it  was  something — I  can  see  it  was — and 
something  very  particular." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Nellie,  from  sheer  fright ;  then 
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felt  how  very  untruthful  she  was.  "  Yes,  I  did  .  .  . 
that  is  to  say  .  .  .  No,  George,  it  really  was  nothing 
so  very  ...  it  ...  it  was  only  " — her  voice  nearly 
melted  away — "  only  .  .   .  did  .  .   .  Charlie." 

"  Did  whom  ?  I  could  not  hear  the  name.  Now 
don't  be  angry  with  me,  Nellie  !  I  know  I'm  rather 
an  awkward  sort  of  fellow,  rather  slow  about  hearing 
nice  sort  of  voices ;  rather  rough,"  he  said  meekly,  as 
if  very  sorry,  "  and  .   .  .  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  asked  .  .  ."  murmured  Nellie,  "  for  Charles  .  .  ." 

"  What  Charles  ?  "  asked  George. 

"  Oh,  only  .  .  .  only  Charlie  Crofton,"  said  Nellie, 
as  carelessly  as  she  could.  "  Did  .  .  .  did  Charlie  go 
in  for  the  same  examination  as  you,  George  ? " 

"  By  Jove  ! "  cried  George,  "  did  you  never  hear 
Charlie  was  plucked  in  the  Prelim.  ?  You  must 
have  heard  it,  Nellie,  but  you  have  forgotten.  Adela 
must  have  told  you.  I  remember  perfectly  telling 
Adela  all  about  it ;  and  I  recollect  it  so  awfully  well 
because  she  and  I  had  a  sort  of  row,  for  Adela  didn't 
seem  to  care  one  straw,  and  said  Charlie  was  not  in 
the  least  clever ;  and  he  is  awfully  clever,  and  only  got 
plucked  by  a  mere  fluke.  He  had  not  looked  up  his 
arithmetic !  It  was  an  awful  shame  of  Adela  to  say 
that,  and  not  a  bit  true." 

The  shock  of  disappointment  had  nearly  been  too 
much  for  Nellie ;  but  anger  came  to  her  rescue.  In 
strong  emotion  there  is  no  better  friend  than  anger ; 
it  can  drive  back  the  mastering  tears,  and  speak  when 
sorrow  would  be  silent, 
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"  It  was  a  shame  of  Adela ! "  cried  Nellie  passion- 
ately, with  flashing  eyes.  "  It  was  hard — it  was  cruel 
of  her !  it  was  very  cruel,  when  it  must  have  been 
such  humiliation  and  such  pain,  such  pain  to  Charlie 
to  have  failed  !  " 

George  looked  at  Nellie.  There  are  faces  in  which 
emotion  kindles  all  latent  beauty,  making  us  feel,  too, 
how  real  that  beauty  is — how  human,  like  ourselves ; 
no  cold  abstraction,  beyond  our  close  and  ardent  sym- 
pathy, as  perfection  in  another  wiU  often  seem ;  but 
a  power  within  us,  like  the  best  part  of  our  own  soul 
transfigured — a  power  moving  us,  it  may  be,  over- 
much. 

"  You  are  not  hard,  Nellie !  you  are  not  cold ! " 
cried  George,  and  there  was  passion  in  his  voice,  as 
there  was  passion  in  the  suddenly  awakened  beauty  of 
the  young  girl  beside  him.  "  You  would  not  be  down 
upon  a  fellow  cruelly  if  he  failed.  You  would  not  be 
hard  upon  a  man  if  people  despised  him.  Even  if  he 
had  done  wrong,  and  they  were  ashamed  of  him  and  cut 
him,  you  would  be  kind,  Nellie.  I  know  you  would. 
A  fellow  might  go  to  you ;  you  would  be  kind." 

NeUie  was  so  moved  herself  that  she  did  not  notice 
the  unwonted,  the  very  strange  emotion  there  was  in 
George's  voice  and  words,  for  George  was  not  emo- 
tional by  nature — far  from  it.  Nellie  had  only  one 
thought.  "  He  is  not  despised,"  she  said,  turning 
almost  fiercely  upon  George.  "  He  has  not  done 
wrong.  No  one  has  a  right  to  cut  him.  How  dare 
they  be  ashamed    of   him !    how  dare   they ! "      She 
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started  backwards,  and  asked  very  quickly,  "  Yoio  have 
not  cut  him,  George  ?  " 

This  brought  the  astounded  George  to  his  senses ; 
common-sense  never  left  him  for  long,  and  he  saw  to 
what  a  height  of  exaggeration  they  had  both  risen. 
This  struck  him  as  curious,  but  not  at  all  as  funny, 
which,  indeed,  it  might  have  done.  He  said,  with  a 
kind  of  serious  surprise,  "  I  don't  quite  know  how  we 
have  both  managed  it,  Nellie,  but  we  have  exaggerated 
awfully — awfully — the  importance  of  being  plucked 
in  the  Prelim.  I'd  lay  ten  to  one  Charlie  does  not 
care  a  fig  about  it.      I'm  awfully  sure  he  doesn't." 

NeUie  got  very  white.  She  looked  full  into 
George's  face  with  a  slow,  wistful  gaze,  and  said 
hoarsely,  "  Charlie  does  not  care  ?  " 

George  was  confused  by  her  full  glance.  It 
troubled  him.  He  looked  down,  and  not  much  think- 
ing of  his  words,  answered,  "  No ;  why  should  he  ? 
He'll  just  brush  up  his  arithmetic,  and  go  in  for  the 
next  Prelim.,  and  come  out  no  end  of  a  swell  in  the 
final,  most  likely  about  this  time  next  year."  George 
forgot  Charlie  was  only  a  month  younger  than  himself. 
"  Keep  him  back  a  year,  that's  all.  But  Charlie  won't 
care  !  not  he  !  " 

"  A  year  ?  "  said  Nellie,  staring  right  before  her  with 
wide-open  eyes,  as  if  despair  had  risen  up  there  in 
front  of  her,  and  she  gazed  hopelessly  on  that  cold, 
cold  horror,  terrible  as  death. 

But  George  had  not  heard  her  speak,  for  he  had 
suddenly  realised,  not  a  minute  too  soon,  that  they 
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were  just  inshore,  and  jumping  up,  had  barely  time 
to  lower  the  sail.  The  boat  was  stranded  almost  at 
full  speed,  and  its  timbers  creaked  and  shivered  from 
the  shock. 

"  George,  George !  you  will  spring  a  leak  if  you 
drive  her  ashore  like  that ;  and  the  sail  is  so  dread- 
fully dangerous !  I  have  been  in  such  a  dreadful, 
dreadful  fright !  Oh,  George,  George,  I  did  think  you 
would  be  drowned  ! "  And  there  was  Adela  meeting 
George  in  tears,  as  if  she  had  never  expected  to  see 
him  again  undrowned  on  earth. 

Happily  Miss  Smith  and  Sylvia  had  dried  their  eyes 
by  this  time.  They  were  not  yet  on  speaking  terms, 
but  they  had  got  past  the  tearful  stage  of  "  insult,"  so 
George  was  spared  the  curious  sight  of  aU  three  of 
them  crying  together. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  Adela's  tears  did  not  move 
George  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  They  irritated 
him,  and  made  him  none  the  less  but  the  more  obstin- 
ately determined  he  would  sail  if  he  liked  it,  and 
would  sail  to-morrow,  and  would  leave  Adela  at  home 
if  she  wished  to  make  a  fool  of  herself.  I  pity  poor 
Adela ;  for  I  think  George  was  hard  to  her,  and  she 
longed  for  a  little  kindness  from  him.  Yet  she  found 
no  disillusion  in  his  want  of  tenderness.  Since  the 
day  he  had  breathed  the  pretty  secret  into  her  ear, 
she  had  believed  in  his  true  love  with  all  her  heart. 
The  longing  she  would  feel  for  him  to  be  very  kind  to 
her  was  not  akin  to  doubt.  Strange  to  say,  the  less 
kind  he  was,  the  more  did  she  seem  really  to  be  fall- 
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ing  in  love.  There  is  a  love  which  does  not  feed  on 
placid  satisfaction,  but  on  the  want  of  it. 

Adela  had  again  repeated  with  tears,  "  I  did,  did 
think  you  w^ould  be  drowned,  George !  Oh,  I  did 
think  you  would  be  drowned  ! " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  be  such  a  fool,  Adela,"  was 
all  George  said.  Still  the  only  effect  his  crossness 
had  upon  her,  was  to  make  her  dry  her  eyes  more 
quickly  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done,  for  in 
order  to  cry  properly  she  required  the  tender  encour- 
agement of  sympathy. 

As  a  boy,  George  had  been  easy  to  lead  if  you  had 
the  knack  of  leading  him,  and  hard  to  drive,  for  he 
was  apt  to  be  sulky  when  you  tried  to  drive  him. 
Even  now  he  was  not  quite  enough  of  a  man  to  have 
outgrown  all  his  boyish  ways.  He  lowered  the  mast 
in  a  bad  temper.  "  I  would  not  put  it  down,"  he 
said  quite  unnecessarily  to  Adela,  "  only  there  would 
not  be  room  for  the  three  of  you  with  that  cart-load  of 
sketching  things,  if  I  kept  the  sail  up.  But  I  am 
going  to  sail  ag-ain  to-morrow,  for  I  will  sail  if  I  like." 

Miss  Smith  was  puzzled  because  Nellie  betrayed  no 
agitation,  but  looked  calmly  cold,  and  was  quite  silent. 
There  was  a  time  when  silence  would  have  appeared 
strange  in  Nellie,  but  for  long  now  it  had  become  her 
second  nature. 

When  the  boat  had  been  suddenly  driven  ashore, 
Nellie  had  been  thrown  forward ;  but  George,  being 
taken  up  wdth  the  sail,  had  not  seen  this.  She  was 
not  hurt,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  enough  about  the 
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matter  even  to  express  surprise.  The  momentary 
astonishment  was  of  no  enduring  interest  to  her. 

Sylvia  looked  hard  at  Xellie  while  they  were  cross- 
ing the  lake ;  and  looked  ai^ain,  and  a^^ain,  and  ac^ain, 
as  if  there  was  some  fascination  in  the  pale,  set  face, 
from  which  she  could  not  keep  her  young  eyes  away. 
Nellie  generally  felt  painfully  uncomfortable  under 
Sylvia's  penetrating  gaze,  but  she  now  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  it.  Luckily  for  Xellie,  Sylvia  was  still  on 
such  "  strained "  terms  with  Miss  Smith  and  Adela, 
that  she  did  not  dare  to  make  a  remark  to  either  of 
them.      Adela  never  so  much  as  looked  at  Nellie. 

Neither  did  George,  but  he  knew  he  did  not  look 
at  her.  The  fascination  which  Sylvia  felt,  he  felt  too. 
From  the  moment  passionate  emotion  had  transfigured 
Nellie's  pathetic  face,  so  that  it  had  seemed  beautiful 
to  George,  he  had  feared  to  look  much  at  her ;  yet  did 
not  clearly  know  he  feared  it,  for  instinct  may  not 
know  itself. 

Nellie's  cold  self-command  will  appear  strange  to 
many,  because  it  was  her  nature  to  give  way  and  to  be 
weak.  But  weak  women,  poor  nervous  cowards  as 
they  have  seemed,  have  at  times  astonished  the  world 
by  even  dying  well.  The  awful  history  of  the  guillo- 
tine has  curious  tales  upon  its  pages  of  that  sort  of 
courage  which  I  might  call  the  cold  stillness  of 
despair.  It  is  not  a  kind  of  courage  which  can  last 
long,  and  it  was  well  for  many  who  had  to  die  that 
the  shock  of  sentence  was  followed  in  a  few  short 
hours  by  death,  for  the  reaction  of  that  cold  stillness 
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can  unnerve  tlie  strong  and  quite  break  down  the 
weak. 

When  Nellie  saw  despair  stand  right  before  her  like 
a  very  real  and  sickening  kind  of  death,  the  sudden 
horror  of  the  sight  stilled  the  quick  life  in  her  and 
made  her  cold.  I  can  fancy  frozen  courage,  icy  in- 
tensity of  stillness  in  the  presence  of  death,  just  till 
the  moment  when  the  pulled  rope  or  glancing  steel 
would  thrill  into  one  agony  the  life  so  terribly  strong 
and  real  within  us  to  the  last. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Nellie  she  was  not  forced  to 
speak,  and  could  sit  coldly  still.  Speech  forced  upon 
our  silence  can  be  a  very  rough  awakener,  a  keen 
reality,  like  the  knife  upon  our  flesh. 

The  instant  the  boat  touched  shore.  Miss  Smith 
made  Sylvia  land.  "  I  will  send  one  of  the  servants 
for  all  the  sketching  things,  Mr  George,"  said  the 
governess,  and  marched  Miss  Sylvia  off  to  the  house 
in  a  way  which  made  that  young  lady  vow  vengeance. 

Nellie  had  stood  up  mechanically  when  the  others 
w^ere  standing  up  and  getting  out  of  the  boat ;  but  she 
had  remained  in  one  place,  not  seeming  to  realise  all 
were  on  shore  except  herself. 

"Nellie !"  said  George  very  gently,  holding  out  one 
hand  to  her,  while,  bending  down,  he  steadied  the  boat 
with  the  other,  and  he  looked  up  at  Nellie.  There 
are  faces  in  which  the  fixed  stillness  of  enduring 
pallor  is  a  great  surprise.  George  was  startled  by 
the  absence  of  the  warmly  tinted,  changing  life,  the 
passion -inspired   beauty   which   had   moved  his  soul. 
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and  he  gazed  astonished,  forgetting  one  short  moment 
that  he  was  not  alone  with  NeUie,  as  he  had  been 
that  afternoon. 

Adela's  high  voice  speaking  very  sharply  made  him 
start,  and  Xellie  started  too. 

"  Why  don't  you  land,  Xellie,  instead  of  keeping  us 
all  waiting  ?  I  declare  you  are  staring  like  a  mad 
woman,  and  you  look  just  as  absent  as  papa;  but," 
added  Adela,  her  voice  rising  still  higher  with  growing 
annoyance — "  but  you  are  not  absent  at  all,  Xellie, 
only  silly  !  and  you  get  sillier  every  day.  Why  don't 
you  land,  instead  of  keeping  George  dangling  after  you 
in  that  ridiculous  way  ?     Why  don't  you  land  ?  " 

"  I  ...  I  forgot ! "  said  Nellie,  speaking  slowly, 
with  painful  effort,  as  if  the  strain  of  returning  to  a 
sort  of  consciousness  were  great.  The  consciousness 
did  not  seem  very  clear  at  first,  for  she  did  not  in- 
stantly move,  and  her  cheeks  and  lips  were  still  cold 
and  white.  There  certainly  was  some  of  that  absent 
glitter  in  her  wide-open  eyes,  which  Thomas's  children 
knew  so  well,  and  Adela  had  been  quite  right  in  say- 
ing Nellie  looked  absent  "  like  papa." 

But  Nellie's  feeble  "  I  ...  I  forgot ! "  was  lost  in 
the  loud  anger  of  George's  voice.  George  was  stand- 
ing upright.  He  had  turned  and  was  facing  Adela. 
"  You  are  horribly  cross,  Adela  !  "  he  cried, — "  horribly 
cross  and  disagreeable  !  You  can  go  on  home  ;  no- 
body wants  you  to  wait."  And  then  turning  back 
again,  he  said  with  a  sudden  softening  of  the  hard 
voice — and  it  had  been  very  hard,  it  had  been  cruel 
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— "  Come,  Nellie  ;   but  take  care — take  care,  or  you 
may  fall!" 

I  have  seen  a  sleeper  in  deepest  dream  turn  at  the 
sound  of  soft  music,  as  if  it  moved  him  more  to  waking 
thought  than  the  rougher  noises  which  had  gone  before. 
A  sudden  lull  can  awake  us,  like  coming  into  the 
calm  water  from  the  rough.  The  change  in  George's 
voice  was  very  sudden.  A  pink  blush,  like  the  first 
dawn  of  a  warm  emotion  returning  to  life,  came  over 
Nellie's  pale  cheek  and  tinged  her  parting  lips  ;  but  a 
dream  was  still  in  her  large  eyes  as  they  met  George's 
strong  gaze,  or  perhaps  they  would  have  quailed  be- 
neath it,  seeing  it  was  strange  and  quickly  turned  aside. 

Adela  was  silent.  George  was  silent.  And  Nellie, 
even  yet  but  half  awakened,  slowly,  without  waiting 
for  any  one,  not  knowing,  it  may  be,  that  she  went 
alone,  walked  on. 

The  silence  between  George  and  Adela  was  first 
broken  by  the  young  man.  He  was  twisting  a  rope 
round  the  sail,  and  had  his  back  turned  to  Adela.  He 
did  not  speak  unkindly,  only  rather  hoarsely,  as  one  is 
apt  to  do  when  one  feels  a  little  awkward.  It  is  al- 
ways somewhat  difficult  to  speak  quite  naturally  towards 
a  person  to  whom  you  have  just  spoken  in  anger. 

"  Your  father  must  have  arrived  by  this  time,"  said 
George.  "  He  was  expected  at  five,  and  it  is  quite 
late  now  ;  but  he  will  have  gone  by  the  other  avenue, 
as  it  is  the  shorter  way  from  the  station.  So  run  on 
and  see  him."  A  strong  desire  to  be  alone  had 
taken  possession  of  him.      "  Adela,  run  on — now  do 
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run  on,"  lie  pleaded,  not  ungently,  but  he  did  not  look 
at  her.     "  Do  run  on ;  I'll  follow  in  two  minutes." 

Tact  was  an  instinct  Adela  had  not,  even  at  the  best 
of  times.  Tact  will  keep  you  out  of  quarrels  and  stay 
a  growing  breach  better  than  all  the  charity  of  religion. 
But  it  was  only  natural  Adela  should  feel  very  sore  just 
then,  and  so  have  less  perception  than  usual,  if  that 
were  possible,  of  anybody's  state  of  mind  but  her  own. 
The  habitually  stolid  and  placid  people,  when  by  chance 
they  do  feel,  will  often  prove  less  docile  than  the  more 
impressionable,  passionate  ones.  To  feel  at  all  is  a 
great  surprise  to  them,  and  the  puzzle  of  surprise  can 
be  harder  to  contain  than  anger.  Then,  too,  those 
downright,  stolid  natures  are  always  obstinate. 

"  No  !  I  won't  go  on.  I  expect  you  to  walk  home 
with  me,  George.  I  will  wait,"  said  Adela,  in  her 
clearest,  most  determined,  highest-pitched  voice.  There 
was  apparently  no  emotion  in  it,  but  a  sound  that  re- 
called a  certain  ringing  tone  George  had  heard  once 
or  twice  in  Clara's, — for  Clara  has  two  voices,  and  the 
one  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other.  It  was  not  well 
for  Adela  that  her  voice  should  at  that  moment  recall 
one  of  Clara's  to  George's  ear. 

"  How  you  do  tyrannise  over  a  fellow  !  You  can 
never  let  a  fellow  do  what  he  likes  !  But  I  won't 
stand  it  any  longer,  I  won't !  You  may  stay  here  till 
to-morrow  if  you  wish,  for  I  will  go  home  by  myself  1" 
And  before  poor  Adela  could  recover  from  the  stun  of 
a  great  astonishment,  George  had  reached  the  old- 
fashioned  red-brick  house. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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Anything  that  is  in  the  least  clear  will  surprise  you 
in  a  very  absent  man,  and  people  were  apt  to  forget 
that  after  all  Thomas  was  a  human  being,  and  so  might 
naturally  have  little  bits  of  clear  human  feeHng  peep- 
ing out  through  him  every  now  and  then,  as  the  clear 
sky  looks  through  the  clouds  ;  for  fog  or  no  fog,  the 
blue  sky  is  always  somewhere,  if  only  you  could  see 
it !  Thomas's  good,  kind  heart  was  always  somewhere 
too,  and  very  often  you  could  find  it,  for  even  when 
his  mind  would  be  off  on  a  long  journey,  he  had  a  way 
of  leaving  his  heart  at  home,  though,  like  everything 
else  belonging  to  him,  it  was  wrapped  up  in  a  sort  of 
whitey-brown  paper,  and  so  you  could  only  see  odd 
corners  of  it  peeping  out;  but  it  was  a  real  human 
heart  all  the  same,  though  naturally  puzzling  to  most 
people,  like  the  rest  of  Thomas, — for  the  whole  of 
Thomas  was  a  puzzle  to  a  clear-sighted  mind,  the 
outside  of  him  as  well  as  the  inside  !  The  very  glitter 
of  his  absent  eyes  nonplussed  you,  for  what  were  his 
eyes  looking  at  ?  Whatever  were  they  looking  at  ? 
Indeed  I  myself  would  say  a  great  deal  more  about 
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Thomas,  and  explain  him  a  little  clearly,  only  he 
puzzles  me  too.  I  cannot  imagine  how  he  ever  was 
made,  or  being  made,  how  he  kept  together,  for  the 
bits  of  him  were  rarely  in  one  place  at  a  time.  No, 
no,  no  !  now  really  they  were  not !  They  had  a  way 
of  taking  the  pledge,  each  one  off  in  its  own  cathedral, 
right  in  the  midst  of  its  own  big  diocese,  while  just 
one  odd  bit  of  him  perhaps  stayed  at  home. 

When  you  had  not  seen  Thomas  for  some  little  time, 
he  was  sure  to  be  rather  a  surprise,  and  you  would 
either  think  him  more  absent  than  ever,  or  else  would 
be  astonished  he  had  brought  a  clear  bit  of  himself 
back  home. 

Could  Clara  have  written  to  him  while  he  was  away, 
telling  him  he  need  not  trouble  his  mind  in  the  least 
about  George  and  Adela, — that  everything  was  settling 
itself  quite  comfortably,  and  that  Adela  was  still  but  a 
child.  I  cannot  say  if  she  had  written  such  a  letter 
or  not.     Johnson  would  know. 

At  any  rate,  when  Mr  Xewsham  returned  to  East- 
court  he  did  not  show  the  slightest  surprise  on  finding 
George  there ;  but  that  may  only  have  been  because 
he  did  not  very  clearly  realise  just  at  first  who  George 
actually  was.  On  shaking  hands  with  him,  he  said 
most  benignly — and  the  excellent  Thomas  was  a  very 
benign  man — "  Good  boy  !  good  boy  !  glad  to  see  you  !" 
and  soon  after  addressed  him  as  "  Charlie."  Yet  it 
did  not  at  all  follow  that  if  Mr  Newsham  called  you 
by  the  wrong  name,  he  took  you  for  the  wrong  person. 
When  much  engrossed  with  his  drunkards,  he   con- 
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stantly  called  people  and  places  by  the  wrong  name. 
Clara  never  felt  as  if  this  much  mattered,  and  the 
children  would  have  been  scolded  by  her,  very  properly 
no  doubt,  for  setting  their  father  right :  not  that  they 
ever  showed  the  slightest  inclination  to  do  so,  as  it 
always  seemed  so  very,  very  natural  to  them  that 
papa  should  be  up  in  the  moon. 

Had  the  Admiral  been  present  when  Mr  Newsham 
said  "  Charlie,"  he  would  certainly  have  corrected  this 
slip  of  the  tongue ;  but  the  Admiral  was  dressing  for 
dinner  at  the  time. 

Johnson  had  dressed  Mr  Newsham  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  before  Thomas  could  begin  to  talk  on  the 
temperance  question  to  Mrs  Newsham.  Johnson  dis- 
liked having  to  dress  his  master  in  a  hurry,  and  so 
had  a  way  of  dressing  him  when  he  most  conveniently 
could;  and  you  would  sometimes  see  Thomas  going 
about  in  a  white  tie  and  evening  clothes  an  hour 
before  the  first  gong  rang ;  but  as  to  Thomas  himself, 
he  never  clearly  knew  if  he  were  dressed  for  dinner 
or  not,  and  if  by  accident  he  heard  the  gong,  he  had 
to  look  in  a  mirror  to  see. 

Clara  encouraged  dear  Thomas  quite  prettily  to  tell 
her  all  about  the  great  temperance  speech  he  had 
been  making.  Thomas  could  talk  with  a  facility  that 
was  surprising,  when  you  think  what  his  conversation 
generally  was,  on  the  subject  which,  for  the  time 
being,  engrossed  his  memory  and  his  mind.  Nothing 
fixes  a  matter  so  clearly  on  the  vagueness  of  a  mind 
as  having  had  to  make  a  great  effort  to  grasp  it.     The 
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effort  of  composition  was  a  tremendous  one  to  Thomas 
— tremendous  !  for  it  meant  the  clear  understanding 
of  his  subject.  Thomas  certainly  had  a  mind  some- 
where, and  when  he  did  exert  it,  he  was  no  fool.  Had 
he  always  exerted  it,  I  actually  think  he  might  have 
been  almost  clever ;  for  what  bored  you  in  his  speeches 
was  not  so  much  the  matter  as  his  deplorably  bad, 
nervous  manner.  I  have  known  other  M.P.'s  with 
as  bad  a  style  of  delivery,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  never 
known  one  with  a  worse. 

Clara  was  at  first  much  pleased  with  Thomas,  for 
she  saw  he  was  exactly  in  the  state  of  mind  which 
best  suited  her  plans.  She  had  heard  him  call  George 
"  Charlie,"  and  quite  approved  of  the  little  mistake, 
for  Thomas's  absence  of  mind  seldom  ruffled  his  wife's 
excellent  temper :  he  more  often  provoked  her  by 
unexpectedly  remembering  than  by  quite  forgetting. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  he  took  into  his  head  to 
do  now. 

When  all  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room 
awaiting  dinner,  Mr  Newsham  suddenly  looked  round 
with  eyes  which  almost  seemed  to  see.  An  absent 
man  collecting  his  far-off  senses  will  appear  astonished 
at  making  any  sort  of  discovery.  "Nellie  ? "  said  Thomas, 
turning  to  Clara  with  a  look  of  surprise.  "  Where  .  .  . 
where  is  Nellie  ?  I  ...  no,  no,  no  !  I  have  not 
seen  Nellie — not  Nellie." 

"  Eleanour  does  not  dine  down.  You  know  that 
very  well,  Thomas,"  said  Clara  shortly,  in  that  silenc- 
ing voice  of  hers  which  invariably  repressed  Thomas, 
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and  could  repress  everybody,  except,  indeed,  that  ir- 
repressible Admiral !  So  there  was  the  Admiral 
instantly  to  the  fore.  "  And,  my  dear  Mrs  New- 
sham,"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  not  break  through  a  cruel 
hard  -  and  -  fast  rule  ?  We  hardly  see  anything  of 
Nellie.  I  am  just  like  you,  ISTewsham,  I  miss  the 
child's  pretty  face.  And  I  am  quite  sure  nobody 
misses  it  as  much  as  you  do,  Mrs  Newsham !  But 
you  are  too  good  a  mother,  and  not  sufficiently  indul- 
gent to  your  own  tender  feelings."  How  the  Admiral 
did  believe  in  the  infinite  tenderness  of  Clara !  She 
wished  him  to  go  on  believing  in  that  sweetly -pretty 
ideal  of  herself,  so  she  restrained  the  annoyance  she 
undoubtedly  felt,  and  smiled  one  of  what  I  might  call 
her  downcast  smiles,  which  the  Admiral  took  for  the 
sweetest  consent.  The  gallant  sailor  was  off  in  a 
moment,  before  she  could  raise  her  eyes  again  and  see 
he  was  sone.  Clara  had  that  Madonna's  smile  where 
the  full  eyelids  droop,  as  if  the  aureole  around  her 
head  were  casting  too  dazzling  a  light  for  her  opened 
eyes  to  bear. 

The  Admiral  went  up-stairs  like  a  boy.  What  a 
light  step  those  old  sailors  have  !  He  knew  his  way 
to  the  schoolroom,  for  he  had  often  and  often  been 
there  during  his  last  visit  to  Eastcourt,  though  not 
once  this  time,  because  Clara  had  watched  him  too 
well. 

Admiral  Crofton  had  that  kind  of  fatherly,  or  rather 
I  should  call  it  grandfatherly,  heart,  which  would  have 
liked  all  the  children  to  be  always  dining  down,  so 
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that  it  might  have  had  the  deep  satisfaction  of  con- 
stantly giving  them  no  end  of  cream  and  jam- tart. 

'\Mien  the  Admiral,  looking  with  his  curiously 
white  hair  just  like  an  ideal  old  gentleman  out  of  a 
picture,  appeared  in  the  schoolroom,  he  courteously 
bowed  to  Miss  Smith  and  the  youthful  company,  and 
then  invited  Nellie  to  dinner,  quite  as  if  he  were 
asking  a  princess  to  a  banquet.  Nellie  was  still  so 
benumbed  in  mind  and  feeling  that  she  did  not 
quickly  answer  him ;  so  Sylvia,  ever  on  the  alert, 
jumped  forward,  crying  out,  "  I  am  dressed  and  Xellie 
is  not.  Xellie  ought  to  have  dressed  before  tea,  but 
she  forgot.  So  take  me.  Admiral ;  I  do  so  love  dining 
down ! " 

Miss  Smith  ejaculated  an  awful  "  Sylvia  I ! "  which 
her  pupil  appeared  not  to  hear.  They  were  still  on 
"  strained  "  terms  ;  but  a  serious  tiff  with  the  governess, 
instead  of  depressing,  sometimes  enlivened  Miss  Syhaa, 
and  she  had  that  feeling,  so  natural  to  most  of  us,  that 
it  is  as  well  to  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.  I 
myself  think  it  is  actually  better,  as  little  delinquen- 
cies are  so  teasingly  small. 

The  Admiral  certainly  did  look  as  if  he  would  like 
very  much  indeed  to  take  Sylvia  away  too,  and  all  the 
children — yes,  all !  He  said  in  quite  a  grieved  voice, 
"  Ah  !  my  dears,  my  dears  !  I  should  like  to  invite  you 
all.  It  would  be  so  much  pleasanter  if  all  of  you 
always  dined  down.  I — I  wonder  .  .  .  " — a  bright  ex- 
pression lighted  up  his  ingenuous  face — "  but  I  wonder 
now  if  you  might  all  come  ?     Just  for  once  ! "     And 
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he  looked  at  Miss  Smith ;  but  the  proposal  was  so 
astoiindiug,  so  out  of  all  rule  and  regulation,  that  the 
estimable  woman  was  struck  dumb  by  it,  while  the 
three  little  girls  exclaimed  in  one  awed  breath,  "  What 
would  mamma  say  ?  "  Sylvia  alone  rose  to  the  mag- 
nificent audacity  of  the  occasion :  "  Mamma  would  let 
me  dine,"  cried  she  ;  "  I  know  she  would !  and  I  have 
put  on  my  best  blue  sash,  and  all  in  honour  of  you. 
Admiral,  all  in  honour  of  you ;  because  mamma  said  I 
might  go  down-stairs  after  dinner  on  purpose  to  see 
you,  you  dear,  kind  thing !  Look  at  me,  look  at  me, 
Admiral !      See  how  nicely  I  am  dressed  !  " 

The  rather  precociously  coquettish  Miss  Sylvia  was 
lovely,  and  she  knew  it.  Her  brilliant  brown  eyes 
danced  in  her  head,  for  she  had  not  blue  or  grey  eyes 
like  Clara's  other  children,  but  magnificent  brown  ones, 
and  the  richest  brown  hair,  and  the  most  brilliant 
complexion ;  and  she  liked  the  look  of  herself  all  the 
more  because  she  was  different  from  her  sisters :  she 
felt  this  to  be  a  great  distinction.  Had  she  been 
twenty-five  instead  of  barely  fifteen,  she  could  not 
have  understood  the  Admiral's  nature  better :  she 
knew  by  instinct  that  a  lovely  young  creature  would 
appear  to  him  as  fascinating  as  the  lovely  young 
creature  really  was. 

The  Admiral  did  look  at  Sylvia,  and  he  did  think 
her  very,  very  charming  indeed,  and  Miss  Sylvia  saw 
his  little  thoughts.  "  Ah,  you  dear,  dear  Admiral, 
you  dear  sweet  angel !  you  will  invite  me  whether 
the   others  may  come  down  or  not,"  she  pleaded,  not 
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in  the  least  heeding  an  appalled  groan  from  Miss 
Smith.  And  Sylvia  took  the  Admiral's  arm — I  might 
say  she  took  his  heart — and  clasped  her  two  hands 
round  it.  "  And  I  am  quite  grown  up,"  she  said  ;  "  if 
only  they  would  believe  it !  and,"  she  added,  smiling 
in  the  most  bewitching  way,  "...  and  ...  I  am 
very  charming  too  ! " 

"  Sylvia,  oh  !  .  .  .  Sylvia  1 "  gasped  Miss  Smith, 
too  faint  to  rise. 

Sylvia  held  the  Admiral's  arm  just  one  little  bit 
tighter  when  Miss  Smith  spoke,  but  went  on  as 
eagerly  as  before — "  Come,  come.  Admiral,  we  are 
beautifully  matched,  for  I  like  tall  people,  as  I  am 
tall  myself,  and  I'll  go  in  to  dinner  with  you.  So 
come,  come!  We'll  run  down -stairs  together,  and 
then  we'll  dance — yes  !  we'll  dance  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  surprise  them  all,  just  as  if  we  were  dancing 
a  minuet !  and  we'll  look  quite,  quite  lovely  !  for  you 
are  exactly  the  dear  old  gentleman  for  a  minuet,  and 
you  don't  want  any  powder,  as  you  have  such  very 
white  hair." 

Miss  Sylvia  disengaged  her  hands,  and  danced  a 
few  steps  very  charmingly.  And  .  .  .  and  the  Admiral ! 
.  .  .  the  Admiral  was  dancing  too  !  And  a  very  pretty 
sort  of  little  minuet,  if  not  quite  a  real  one,  they 
danced  between  them  !  I  do  think  the  Admiral's  face 
and  figure  were  in  their  own  way  just  as  charming  as 
the  young  girl's,  for  there  was  a  kind  of  fascination,  a 
courteous  old-world  grace  about  him,  which  was  very, 
very  pleasant  to  see. 
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The  children  clapped  their  hands ;  and  as  to  Miss 
Smith  !  why,  she  felt,  when  the  Admiral  danced  like  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  as  if  her  pupils  and  the  whole  world 
had  got  for  ever  and  for  ever  beyond  her  wise  control. 

Sylvia  having  performed  the  prettiest  little  figure 
you  could  well  see  anywhere,  quickly,  with  a  kind 
of  rapid  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  step,  danced  the  Ad- 
miral out  of  the  room.  But  he  called  back,  "  Nellie  ! 
Nellie  ! " — for  he  did  not  easily  forget  Nellie.  She 
might  have  been  his  own  daughter,  so  tender  was  his 
feeliDg  for  "the  pretty  child,"  as  he  would  call  her. 
Those  whom  Nellie's  soft  beauty  touched,  would  be 
moved  by  it  as  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  kindness. 
There  is  a  kindness  which  makes  others  kind,  as  there 
is  a  pathos  which  can  move. 

There  was  a  pathetic  look  in  Nellie's  still  pale  face 
that  touched  Miss  Smith,  and  fluttered  the  romance 
which  nestled  in  that  good  woman's  inmost  soul,  as  a 
pretty  wounded  bird  might  nestle  in  some  dull  ugly 
cage.  "  She  has  heard  bad  news  of  Mr  Charles," 
thought  Miss  Smith,  "  or  else  has  heard  no  news  at 
all,  and  that  is  worse,  I  think.  Dear  child !  dear 
chHd ! " 

Nellie  rose  when  the  Admiral  called.  Miss  Smith 
got  u^D  also,  and  took  her  hand,  as  if  to  lead  her 
gently,  but  said — "  Dear  child,  you  are  not  dressed  for 
dinner,  so  perhaps  you  need  not  go." 

"  Ah,"  said  Nellie,  slowly  and  sleepily  as  it  were. 
"  No  !  I  .  .  .  I  am  not  dressed."  And  she  stood  still. 
"  But  ..."  speaking  as  if  more  awake — "  mamma  ?  .  .  . 
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she  .  .  .  she  may  come  to  see  why  I  do  not  go — she 
may  come."  This  thought  seemed  to  bring  her  to  a 
clearer  sort  of  life,  and  she  followed  the  Admiral  and 
Sylvia  quite  quickly,  in  frightened  haste. 

Clara  was  pleased  to  see  it  was  Sylvia,  and  not 
Eleanour,  who  came  dancingj  into  the  drawino-room 
with  the  Admiral.  Sylvia  was  her  favourite  daugh- 
ter, as  Eockhurst  was  her  favourite  son.  It  had  given 
something  very  like  a  stab  to  her  maternal  heart  to 
hear  Thomas,  who  never  asked  for  any  .one,  ask  for 
Nellie, — a  stab  of  jealousy.  I  do  not  think  a  woman 
ever  grows  so  cold  as  to  be  quite,  quite  indifferent  to 
her  own  child.  Cold  as  Clara  was,  her  coldness  had 
not  come  to  that,  and  in  the  place  within  her  heart 
where  there  should  have  been  a  mother's  love  for 
Nellie,  there  was  jealousy. 

Clara  was  not  a  bit  shocked  to  see  the  Admiral 
come  dancing  into  the  room  in  such  a  very  youthful, 
frolicsome  way.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  delighted, 
for  he  looked  so  innocent,  as  if  you  might  do  any- 
thing you  liked  with  him.  So  she  smiled  very 
pleasantly. 

As.  to  Adela,  she  was  still  out  of  temper,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  mood  to  be  amused ;  besides,  at  no  time 
would  Adela  have  been  amused  or  pleased  to  see  the 
Admiral  dance  into  the  room  so  merrily.  When  people 
had  white  hair,  they  were  old,  and  such  antics  were 
"  quite  silly,"  and  she  only  liked  what  was  "  quite 
sensible," — as  sensible  as  she  always  felt  herself 
to  be. 
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When  Sylvia  danced  in  with  the  Admiral,  and 
George  saw  she  really,  really  was  Sylvia  and  not 
Nellie,  his  whole  face  changed,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
wonld  never  care  to  laugh  again ;  but  Adela  was 
thinking  too  much  of  her  own  ill-humour  to  observe 
the  ligjhter  and  darker  shades  of  his. 

"  Why,  you  are  not  a  bit  amused, "  all  of  you  !  Not 
a  bit ! "  cried  Miss  Sylvia,  stopping  short  in  her  dance, 
and  speaking  angrily.  "  No  one  even  smiles  but 
mamma !  And  there's  papa !  He  is  not  even  look- 
ing. Papa,  papa  !  why  don't  you  look  at  us  ?  Why 
don't  you  look  at  us  ? "  Sylvia  always  took  a  mali- 
cious little  pleasure  in  startling  the  whole  of  Thomas 
together,  and  in  showing  publicly  what  a  very  absent 
sort  of  father  he  was. 

It  must  be  confessed  Thomas  had  got  a  little  ab- 
sent again,  and  the  small  bits  of  him  came  slowly 
together,  but  very  benignantly,  like  friendly  wan- 
derers out  of  a  mist,  glad  to  come  home.  The  stray- 
ing bits  of  Thomas  were  always  glad  to  meet  again, 
and  met  kindly — you  could  see  how  kindly  by  the 
pleased  soft  look  which  would  creep  over  Thomas's 
guileless  and  really  handsome  face.  His  hair  was 
now  grey  enough  to  make  his  dark  eyebrows  and  dark 
eyelashes  a  sort  of  marked  presence  round  his  far-off 
eyes — like  something  real  calling  your  attention  to  a 
spirit  which  you  should  clearly  see,  yet  often  found 
had  fled. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  "  said  the  whole  of  Thomas,  coming 
home   at   last  with  a  gentle  sigh,  and  his  large  eyes 
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really  seemed  to  see.  "  Sylvia  ?  Yes,  yes  !  I  .  .  . 
did  see  you,  my  child.  But  .  .  .  but  Nellie  ?  Won't 
Nellie  come  ? "  Then  suddenly  turning  round  to  Clara 
in  a  way  which  startled  her  and  everybody,  for  it  was 
startling  to  see  Thomas  quite  awake — "  Is  Nellie  ill?" 
he  asked;  and  there  was  fear  like  real  life  in  his 
eyes. 

"  How  ridiculous  you  are,  Thomas ! "  said  Clara 
very  sharply,  in  that  tone  which  ever  came  like  a 
great  surprise  upon  your  ear.  It  surprised  the  Ad- 
miral, and  stopped  him  short  just  as  he  was  beginning 
to  speak. 

At  that  moment  Nellie  entered  the  room.  Thomas 
saw  her,  and  his  face  changed  from  fear  to  joy,  and 
he  went  with  clear,  rapid  gladness  to  meet  her.  He 
did  not  forget  and  stop  half-way,  but  recollected  till 
he  came  up  to  her  and  kissed  her.  It  was  a  kind, 
long  kiss ;  and  he  quite  remembered  he  had  not  seen 
her  before.  "  Nellie ! "  he  said,  stroking  her  pretty 
curlin^  hair :  "  I  knew  I  had  not  seen  Nellie."  And 
he  turned  her  face  towards  him,  as  if  he  would  look, 
now  he  was  awake,  into  her  sweet  eyes.  But  it  was  a 
sorely  troubled  face  he  saw ;  for  his  kind  voice,  re- 
membering so  wonderfully,  and  his  kiss,  and  the  ten- 
der touch  of  his  hand,  had  moved  poor  Nellie  to  the 
very  heart. 

There  is  a  state  in  which  kindness,  even  a  little 
kindness,  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  much  cold  cruelty, 
which  only  chills,  and  so  keeps  you  calm  and  cold, 
and   does  not   bring  back  life  within  you  quite  sud- 
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denly  in  all  its  terrible  intensity  of  warmth  and  feel- 
ing— for  that  intensity  is  terrible,  and  the  sudden  pain 
of  it  is  great. 

Nellie  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Her 
tears  were  a  tribulation  overwhelming  in  strange  puzzle 
to  her  father,  and  a  soft  concern  very  moving  to  the 
kind  Admiral.  But  Clara  pushed  both  gentlemen 
aside,  and  said  imperiously — 

"  You  shall  not  spoil  Eleanour.  I  know  perfectly 
well  why  she  is  crying :  she  is  ashamed  of  herself. 
She  has  not  changed  her  morning  frock,  although  it  is 
my  particular  order  that  she  is  always  to  dress  before 
the  schoolroom  tea;  but  Eleanour  is  the  only  dis- 
obedient child  I  have.  Leave  the  room  this  moment, 
Eleanour ;  and  don't  dare  to  come  down  again." 

Nellie  did  not  stay  to  be  told  this  twice  over,  but 
went  quickly,  very  quickly,  as  if  her  life  depended  on 
getting  far  away  from  the  cold  terror  of  her  mother's 
presence. 

"  How  silly  Nellie  is  !  "  said  Adela  to  George — "  so 
silly  !  Always  crying  about  silly  things  !  And  such 
a  figure  !     Quite  a  tumbled  fright !  " 

"  Fright  ?  "  repeated  George.  He  was  standing  very 
still.  He  did  not  speak  in  a  loud  voice,  but  he  spoke 
*8o  fiercely  that  Adela  felt  afraid.  "  Fright  ?  By  God, 
she's  beautiful !  It's  no  matter  what  she  wears."  The 
words  had  hardly  escaped  his  lips  when  he  was  startled 
by  them.  And,  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  added 
quickly,  "  You  are  all  beautiful— all,  all  of  you !  It  is 
no  matter  what  you  wear." 
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Nothing  quells  ill-humour  like  Adela's  so  rapidly  as 
fear.  Yet  the  girl  could  not  understand  her  own  fear, 
or  give  herself  a  reason  for  it :  the  clear  idea  which 
would  have  struck  another  mind,  did  not  strike  her 
dense  unimaginative  one.  She  was  profoundly  con- 
scious of  her  own  superiority  to  Nellie  in  every  way, 
especially  in  sense  and  good-looks ;  and  she  also  still 
believed — yes,  implicitly  believed — George  was  cer- 
tainly in  love  with  her. 

So  when  George,  laughing  the  matter  off,  and  say- 
ing, "  "We  men  are  not  so  particular  about  a  girl's  dress 
as  you  ladies  are :  what  would  strike  you  and  Mrs 
Newsham  in  a  moment,  would  not  strike  me  in  an 
hour," — and  offered  her  his  arm  to  go  in  to  dinner,  Adela 
meekly  took  it,  and  did  not  first  refuse  it. 

Then  George  became  most  gallant.  Adela  had 
never  known  him  so  gallant  before.  "  George  has 
been  cross  all  day.  He  was  very  cross  just  now  ;  but 
he  won't  be  cross  any  more,"  thought  she. 

"  Though  a  fellow  does  not  always  see  if  a  girl  is 
quite  exactly  properly  dressed,  he  can  always  tell 
when  she  has  a  pretty  gown  on,"  said  George,  looking 
down  at  her — and  it  always  did  move  Adela  when 
George  looked  at  her,  because  he  looked  so  seldom. 
"  I  say,  Adela,  that's  an  awfully  pretty  blue  gown  you 
have  on  to-night,  and  awfully  becoming  too !  " 

Instead  of  remaining  sullenly  silent,  Adela  answered, 
and  only  just,  just  a  little  reproachfully :  "  George ! 
George  I  you  have  often  seen  me  wear  this  dress  before. 
You  .   .   .   you  ought  to  know  it  quite,  quite  well." 
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"  Ahem  !  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  to  be  sure,  Adcla  !  Aw- 
fully well ;  I  do  know  it  awfully  well." 

"  But  .  .  .  but,  George,"  continued  Adela,  rather 
timidly,  after  a  pause  long  enough  for  George  to  have 
felt  he  ought  to  be  talking,  and  to  wonder  what  he 
could  say — "  but,  George,  which  .  .  .  which  do  you 
think  the  most  be —  .  .  .  the  nicer — this  dress  or 
my  white  one  ?  " 

George  did  not  in  the  least  remember  the  white 
one,  and  before  he  had  spoken  the  words  which  he 
regretted,  would  not  have  concealed  the  fact ;  but  he 
did  so  now,  and  said,  with  an  amount  of  tact  wonder- 
ful for  him  :  "  I  like  this  blue  one  best,  Adela,  because 
you  see  it's  so  ...   so  awfully  becoming  ! " 

Adela  blushed  with  pleasure. 

"  That  sort  of  .  .  .  of  .  .  ." 

"  Of  turquoise  blue,  George." 

"  Ah  !  by  Jove,  yes  !  turquoise  blue  !  That  sort  of 
turquoise  blue  is  awfully  becoming  to  ...  to  an 
awfully  fair  sort  of  person  like  you,  Adela." 

With  the  best  intentions,  George's  compliments 
were  apt  to  be  poor  efforts  of  genius ;  but  Adela  was 
quite  satisfied,  and  she  drank  her  soup  with  an  air  of 
placid  content.  George  took  his  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief at  not  having  to  talk  for  some  few  minutes ;  and 
he  was  longer  in  emptying  his  plate  than  any  one  at 
table. 

"  George,"  said  Adela,  reflecting  seriously — and  she 
had  been  reflecting  even  while  drinking  her  soup  so 
quietly — "  George,  you  really,  now  really  and  truly,  do 
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think  this  blue  dress  much,  much  nicer  than  my  white 
one,  because " — this  was  said  very  confidentially — 
"  because  my  white  one  fits  me  better.  It  certainly 
does,  George — much,  much  better  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  George — "  ah  !  "  Then  giving  his  full 
attention,  "And  that  is  awfully  important  too.  By 
Jove,  awfully  important !  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  everything ! "  said  Adela,  with  warmth. 
"  The  cut  of  a  gown  is  everything !  And  it  is  only 
the  very,  very  best  dressmakers  who  can  really  cut.  I 
don't  consider  this  blue  dress  is  really  cut  at  all !  and 
that  is  what  makes  it  often  so  very,  very  difficult  for 
me  to  know  which  to  wear ;  for  this  is  the  most  .  .  ." 
— she  hesitated  and  blushed — "  the  most  dressy,  but 
the  other  has  certainly  the  best  cut.  You  see  it  was 
made  by  Madame  Celeste — Madame  Celeste  Jones. 
She  is  the  right  one  to  go  to,  and  not  that  Madame 
Mathilde,  who  has  no  cut  at  all — none  whatever  ! " 

This  was  one  of  the  very,  very  few  subjects  on 
which  Adela  could  talk.  People  with  the  least  con- 
versational talent  will  often  be  the  most  pleased  to 
hear  themselves  talk ;  and  as  George  took  the  trouble 
of  seeming  to  listen  so  kindly  and  so  attentively,  Adela 
actually  spent  the  pleasantest  evening  she  had  passed 
since  her  ardent  lover  came  to  Eastcourt. 

Clara's  downcast  eyes,  which  had  a  way  of  appear- 
ing to  be  absorbed  in  their  own  mystery,  really  saw 
everything.  They  quickly  noticed  how  much  more 
attentive  than  usual  George  was  to  Adela. 

"  Can  it  be,"   Clara   asked  herself,   with  unfeigned 
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surprise  and  excited  interest — "  can,  can  it  be  that 
George  is  actually,  actually  falling  in  love  with 
Adela  ?  What  a  very,  very  long  time  he  has  been 
about  it ! " 

Even  the  Admiral,  dear  blind  creature  as  he  was, 
could  not  help  observing  the  remarkable  civility  of 
George's  behaviour.  Thomas  was  the  only  person 
who  saw  nothing. 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul ! "  said  the  Admiral  to  Mrs 
Newsham,  "  is  it  .  .  .  is  it  possible  those  two  foolish 
young  people  are  going  to  take  the  matter  seriously 
after  all  ?  Whatever  shall  we  do  if  they  should  want 
to  have  a  definite  engagement  instead  of  the  very 
indefinite  one  we  had  settled  upon  ?  Bless  my  soul !  " 
he  repeated ;  "  but  I  must  write  to  Kate  the  very  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning,  and  tell  her  exactly  how 
matters  stand.  She  will  be  wondering  she  has  not 
heard  from  me  before,  so  I'll  write  the  very  first  thing 
without  fail." 

The  rapidity  with  which  Clara's  mind  could  work 
was  always  admirable.  She  immediately  replied,  "  Yet 
not  the  very,  very  first  thing,  my  dear  Admiral !  but 
have  your  letter  ready  for  the  evening  post,  because  I 
do  think — yes  !  I  do  think — you  ought  to  write  the 
very  moment  we  have  consulted  Thomas."  Then  with 
a  seriousness  that  was  truly  impressive,  "  Eemember," 
she  said,  "  we  have  not  yet  consulted  Thomas." 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul !  "  cried  the  Admiral,  "  I  had 
actually  forgotten  that  1 " 

Clara  seemed  to  think ;  then  added,  "  Perhaps,  my 
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dear  Admiral,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  see  Thomas 
first  alone.  Thomas  never  can  attend  to  two  people 
at  once.  I  should  only  be  in  the  way — now  really  I 
should  !  But  Thomas  has  unfortunately  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  give  a  lecture  to-morrow  at  Slumby,  and 
he  cannot  be  told  anything  until  that  is  over.  It 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  speak  to  him 
before — he  would  forget  everything  you  said.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  I'll  do  —  now,  my  dear  Ad- 
miral, I  will  drive  you  to  Slumby  in  the  pony- 
carriage  after  luncheon,  and  you  and  Thomas  can  walk 
home  together.  Johnson  won't  be  wanted,  for  you 
will  bring  Thomas  safely  home,  and  you'll  tell  him 
everything,  my  dear  Admiral !  everything  about  those 
two  exceedingly  —  yes  1  exceedingly  —  foolish  young 
people !  One  is  usually  so  apt  to  be  interrupted 
speaking  to  Thomas,  as  Johnson  is  always  everywhere  ; 
and  it  is  so  very,  very  important  to  have  Thomas 
quite,  quite  alone  to  yourself,  for  then  he  hears  and 
understands." 

The  Admiral  was  going  to  answer,  but  stopped  short 
and  interrupted  himself — he  had  suddenly  remembered 
what  he  had  till  then  forgotten.  I  wonder  how  many 
little  things  Ulysses  did  forget  when  Calypso  was  very 
kind  to  him  ? 

"  Most  extraordinary  ! "  he  exclaimed — "  most  ex- 
traordinary !  but  I've  never  heard  from  Kate !  and 
they  would  certainly  have  immediately  forwarded  any 
letters  from  the  Alexandra  Hotel." 

Clara  smiled  one  of  her  ^entle  downcast  smiles  that 
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always  seemed  to  say  "  Yes "  to  you,  and  Admiral 
Crofton  thought  she  entirely  agreed  with  him ;  but  as 
Clara  said  nothing,  we  have  no  right  to  consider  she 
was  guilty  of  untruth. 

There  were  two  very  anxious  letters  from  poor  Kate 
for  the  Admiral  lying  in  the  manager's  room  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel,  and  they  would  certainly  have  been 
sent  on  to  Eastcourt  if  Mrs  ISTewsham  had  not  given 
the  most  particular  orders  that  no  letters  of  any  sort 
were  to  be  forwarded. 

"  I  will  tell  Mr  ISTewsham  to  call  himself  for  letters 
when  passing  through  town/'  Clara  had  said,  well 
knowing  Thomas  would  forget  all  about  calling,  even 
if  she  told  him  to  do  so. 
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Thomas  started  for  Sliimby  as  early  next  morning  as 
Johnson  found  it  convenient  to  have  him  ready — that 
was  about  twelve  o'clock.  Johnson  objected  to  very 
early  hours. 

It  was  a  fresh  breezy  sjmng  day,  and  not  too 
showery  to  prevent  Clara  from  driving  the  Admiral 
over  to  Slumby  after  luncheon.  She  drove  him  there, 
as  she  had  promised,  in  her  own  pony-carriage,  and 
she  made  William,  the  groom,  walk  up  all  the  hills, 
for  it  was  while  going  very  slowly  up  those  hills  that 
she  "  suggested  "  to  the  Admiral  exactly  what  he  had 
best  say  to  Thomas  about  George  and  Adela.  The 
Admiral,  as  usual,  felt  as  if  Clara's  suggestions  were 
his  own,  and  as  if  he  were  just  merely  agreeing  with 
himself.  The  position  of  Principal  Surrounding  Cir- 
cumstance had  imperceptibly  become  a  second  nature 
to  him,  and,  owing  to  Metternich's  genius,  a  very  plea- 
sant one  too,  for  he  had  such  a  kindly  yet  sensible 
fatherly  sort  of  feeling  towards  those  two  very,  very 
foolish  young  people. 

The  fear  which  had  troubled  him  the  previous  even- 
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ing,  that  perhaps  after  all  those  young  people  might  not 
be  content  with  an  indefinite  engagement,  arranged  to 
be  broken  off  before  long  by  themselves  of  their  own 
accord,  had  been  comfortably  allayed,  for  George  had 
unmistakably  resumed  his  usual  inattentive  manner 
towards  Adela. 

"  AATiy,  bless  my  soul,  Mrs  Xewsham  !  it  all  meant 
nothing  last  night.  George  was  quite  his  ordinary 
self  again  this  morning,  and  indeed  I  did  not  think 
him  attentive  or  civil  enough.  His  manners  want 
brushing  up.  But  they'll  get  it  in  the  army.  The 
army  will  do  George  no  end  of  good.  Eequires  some- 
thing of  the  sort !  He  is  not  sufficiently  courteous  to 
ladies — indeed,  I  heard  him  quite  rude  to  Adela  just 
as  we  were  starting.  She  was  begging  liim  not  to  sail 
this  afternoon,  as  it  is  rather  breezy  on  the  lake,  and 
poor  Adela  !  she  is  never  very  happy  in  a  boat.  Ha  ! 
ha !  ha !  can't  forget  her  at  Bluehaven  !  I  daresay 
George  did  think  her  rather  silly,  or  perhaps  they  had 
had  some  tiff." 

"  Ah,  those  young  people,  my  dear  Admiral !  those 
young  people  !  they  are  always  having  little  tiffs  !  But 
it  is  wisest  not  to  notice  them." 

"  I  defy  you  not  to  have  noticed  George's  manner  to 
Adela.  I  was  taken  aback,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  had 
no  right  to  speak  to  Adela  so  roughly,  for  he  did  not 
speak  roughly  to  Nellie,  who  was  standing  by.  But 
when  he  was  rude  enough  to  tell  Adela  she  might  stay 
at  home,  you  would  have  been  surprised,  Mrs  New- 
sham,  how  the  girl's  spirit  rose — it  rose  at  once.    Now, 
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mark  my  words,  Mrs  Xewsham,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  spirit  in  Adela  than  you  and  I  have  any  idea  of 
— a  great  deal  more !  She  astounded  me  !  and  she 
said  if  George  went  out  sailing,  she  would  go  too,  for 
she  would  not  be  left  at  home.  I  never  thougjht  so 
decided  a  not  could  have  come  out  of  her  little  mouth ! 
But  she  has  a  great  deal  more  spirit  in  her  now  than 
she  had  at  Bluehaven — a  great  deal  more !  and  she 
seems  to  have  quite  got  over  her  ague.  Well,  Mrs 
Newsham,  I  have  had  great  experience  in  those  quinine 
pills,  and  never  once — no  !  never  once — have  I  known 
them  fail !  They  were  perfectly  successful  with  Adela. 
Indeed  I  thought  the  cure  so  successful,  that  I  went 
to  the  trouble  of  describing  all  her  symptoms  to  Dr 
Stumps ;  but  he  is  just  like  the  rest  of  the  dosers,  a 
pig-headed  fellow — never  believes  in  any  doctoring  but 
his  own !  And  what  do  you  suppose  he  said  to  me, 
Mrs  iSTewsham  ? " 

"  My  dear  Admiral,"  purred  Clara  softly,  "  pray,  pray 
do  not  bother  your  head  about  Dr  Stumps — I  am  sure 
whatever  he  did  say  was  quite  foolish,  and  not  in  the 
least  worth  remembering." 

"  But  you'll  never  guess  what  the  fellow  had  the 
impudence  to  say — never !  I  must  tell  you,  for  what 
he  did  say  was,  '  Perhaps,  Admiral  Crofton,  you  have 
mistaken  a  young  lady's  love-affair  for  an  old  tar's 
ague,  and  been  treating  her  emotions  with  quinine  ? ' 
Good  Lord  !  but  I  gave  it  to  Stumps  pretty  hotly,  I 
can  tell  you ;  and  poor  Cuthbert  heard  me,  and  there 
he  was  laughing  in  his  bed,  and  whenever  he  is  a  little 
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better  lie  jokes  me  about  Adela  and  the  quinine.  I  am 
sure  Cuthbert  will  recover,  Mrs  ISTewsliam,  for  lie  loves 
a  joke  still.     Has  not  a  notion  of  dying  !  not  he  !  " 

"  I  quite,  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Admiral, 
— quite  ! "  said  Clara ;  "  Sir  Cuthbert  will  certainly 
get  well." 

"  His  mind  is  as  bright  as  ever,  but  his  nerves  are 
weak,  poor  fellow  !  very,  very  weak  !  It  ...  it  breaks 
one's  heart  to  see  him."  The  Admiral  hated  lingering 
on  a  painful  subject,  so  went  on — "  But  his  mind  is  as 
clear  and  sarcastic  as  ever.  I  declare  it  is  too  sarcastic  ! 
but  being  a  little  too  sarcastic  was  the  only  fault  poor 
Cuthbert  ever  had,  and  it  is  a  good  sign — an  excellent 
sign — of  him  not  to  change  in  the  least.  He  is  just 
exactly  the  same  as  ever !  and  what  do  you  think  he 
said  to  me  about  Adela  ? — and  he  said  it  quite  in  his 
old  style, — '  Is  it  George  you  have  been  treating  in  Miss 
Adela's  constitution,  uncle  ?  Eh  ? '  You  know  the 
way  Cuthbert  says  Eh  1  '  Eh  ?  dosing  a  promising 
young  lover  with  quinine  ? '  And  then  Cuthbert  said 
something  about  George's  prospects  if  he  should  die ; 
but  I  never  will  let  the  poor  fellow  talk  of  dying,  and 
he  knows  how  entirely  I  disagree  with  Stumps's  view 
of  his  case.  He  says  I  am  the  only  person  who  has 
the  audacity  to  disagree  with  the  doctors ;  but  when  I 
go  back  to  Crofton  Place  I  will  tell  him  I  know  another 
person,  Mrs  Newsham,  who  disagrees  with  Stumps  as 
heartily  as  I  do.      I'll  tell  him  what  you  think." 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  "  cried  Clara,  terrified  ;  "  no  !  no  ! 
my  dear  Admiral,  my  dear  Admiral !     I  forbid  you — 
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I  simply  forbid  you  to  trouble  Sir  Cutlibert  with  my 
opinion  of  his  case.  Pray  don't  mention  my  name  at 
all  in  the  matter.  I  forbid  you  to  mention  it !  I 
have  no  right  either  to  agree  or  to  disagree  with  Dr 
Stumps.     None  whatever." 

The  Admiral  was  solemn.  He  was  very  mysterious, 
like  a  young  boy  with  a  portentous  secret  on  his  mind. 
"  My  dear  Mrs  Newsham,"  he  said,  "  I  must  beg  leave 
to  disobey  you."  Mystery  made  him  almost  pompous. 
"  I  have  my  reasons,  Mrs  Newsham,"  said  he,  darkly, 
"  I  have  my  reasons  for  doing  so."  As  a  saint  might 
remember  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Virgin,  so  the 
Admiral  had  recalled  to  mind  that  shocking  name, 
"  Metternich ;  "  and,  elderly  as  he  was,  he  blushed  at 
the  remembrance.  He  became  embarrassed  in  his 
manner,  and  even  more  mysterious  than  before.  "  I 
must  ...  I  must  tell  Cuthbert  ...  I  ...  I  have 
reasons  .  .  .  unfortunately  .  .  .  good  .  .  .  painfully 
good  reasons.  But,  Mrs  Newsham/'  he  added,  ner- 
vously, "  don't  ask  me  what  they  are.  Cuthbert  must 
know,  he  shall  know  you  entirely  disagree  with  Dr 
Stumps's  view  of  his  case." 

Eapid  as  are  the  clever  instincts  of  Clara's  mind, 
their  quickness  was  for  the  moment  paralysed  by  a 
sort  of  shock ;  but  the  Admiral's  own  embarrassment 
was  such  that  he  did  not  notice  Mrs  Newsham 's ;  and 
as  good  luck  would  have  it — how  lucky  Clara  gen- 
erally was ! — before  there  was  almost  time  to  speak 
again,  she  had  very  nearly  driven  right  over  Thomas 
at  a  turn  in  the  road ! 
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"  Mr  Newsham,  ma'am  !  Mr  Newsham  !  "  the  groom 
had  called  out  just  in  time,  for  the  Admiral  was 
thinkino-  of  "  Metternich,"  and  Metternich  was  think- 
ing  of  that  odious  man  Sir  Cuthbert,  and  neither  of 
them  was  thinking  in  the  least  of  Thomas,  who  cer- 
tainly had  no  right  to  be  walking  off  the  footpath,  and 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Clara  had  dawdled  so  long  upon  all  the  hills,  big 
and  little,  between  Eastcourt,  Yellowmead,  and  Slumby, 
that  Thomas  had  finished  his  temperance  lecture,  and 
had  had  time  enough  to  realise  his  audience  was  gone, 
and  that  all  the  proceedings  were  over ;  and  so  he  had 
mooned  through  Slumby,  and,  not  having  Johnson  with 
him,  was  now  mooning  down  the  middle  of  the  high- 
road which  led  towards  Yellowmead,  although  he  had 
intended  going  home  the  shorter  way  by  the  fields — 
that  is  to  say,  Clara  had  clearly  explained  to  him 
before  he  left  Eastcourt  in  the  morning  that  he  was 
to  walk  home  with  the  Admiral  across  the  fields. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  cried  the  Admiral,  for  Thomas  might 
have  been  killed. 

"  Oh  !  Thomas  !  Thomas  !  "  cried  Clara.  ''  AVliat- 
ever  possesses  you  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  ? " 

I  don't  think  Thomas  had  the  slightest  idea  what 
possessed  him  to  do  that,  or  anything  else ;  at  any 
rate,  he  gave  no  clear  answer.  But  as  they  had  not 
killed  him,  he  appeared  glad  to  see  them,  and  smiled 
with  the  mildly  benignant  sort  of  surprise  he  generally 
seemed  to  feel  at  meeting  any  one,  just  as  if  it  were 
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rather  a  remarkable  circumstance  ever  to  see  anybody 
you  knew  in  this  world,  and  yet  not  actually  astound- 
ing, only  mildly  wonderful  and  gently  pleasing. 

"  Wliy,  you  have  come  too  far,  Newsham,"  said  the 
Admiral,  jumping  out  of  the  pony-carriage — "  much 
too  far.  We  must  go  back  to  that  first  turning  out 
of  Slumby,  for  we  shall  have  to  walk  by  the  fields  if 
we  are  to  get  home  before  dark.  This  Yellowmead 
road  is  at  least  three  miles  round." 

"  Indeed  !  indeed  !  "  said  Thomas,  as  if  surprised  to 
hear  it.  Then  he  turned  round  with  the  Admiral, 
and  they  both  walked  off  quickly  in  the  direction  of 
that  first  turning  out  of  Slumby. 

"  Thomas  !  Thomas  ! "  Clara  cried  out,  when  the 
gentlemen  had  gone  some  little  way.  But  it  was  not 
Thomas  who  heard  her,  it  was  the  Admiral. 

"  Do,  please,  ask  Thomas,"  Clara  called  out  to  him, 
"  if  he  has  got  the  key  of  the  Home  Park  gate.  I  told 
Johnson  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat."  And 
Mrs  Newsham  sent  the  groom  running  back  to  help 
ill  the  search  of  Mr  Newsham's  pockets. 

But  no  key  was  found,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons, — Thomas  had  changed  the  key  into  the  pocket 
of  another  coat,  and  had  then  left  that  other  coat  in 
the  curricle  when  it  was  going  home  to  Eastcourt. 

It  suddenly  struck  Clara,  Thomas  might  perhaps 
offer  to  sit  with  the  groom  in  the  back  seat  of  the 
pony-carriage,  and  not  walk  home  with  the  Admiral 
after  all ;  so  before  there  was  time  for  this  idea  to  come 
even  hazily  out  of  Thomas,  she  had  rapidly  settled  to 
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drop  the  groom  by  the  old  church  on  the  hill  at  East- 
court,  and  let  him  run  down  the  short  way  by  the 
graveyard  to  the  house,  get  the  key  out  of  Mr  New- 
sham's  coat,  and  run  over  with  it  through  the  garden 
to  the  Home  Park  gate.  "  And  William  shall  be  there 
before  you,"  she  cried,  "  for  I  will  go  home  at  a  very 
quick  pace."     And  she  was  off. 

This  time  it  was  the  Admiral  who  called  after  her. 
But  she  would  not  stop.  She  greatly  feared  that 
dreadfully  dangerous  man  might  be  going  to  propose 
what  she  least  wanted  him  to  suggest,  for  she  had  got 
to  feel  the  Admiral  had  surprises  in  him,  like  sharp 
eye-teeth  in  a  very  young  child. 

However,  Admiral  Crofton  kept  on  shouting  between 
his  two  half-closed  hands,  and  so  loudly  that  Clara 
heard  him  quite  plainly.  "  Wind  freshening — stiff 
breeze,"  she  heard.  "  Go  by  lake  :  sail  not  over  safe — 
tell  George  put  it  down."  And  as  she  drove  on,  she 
heard  him  still  shouting,  "  Sail  not  safe  1 "  She  waved 
back  her  hand  to  him  to  show  she  had  heard. 

It  is  exactly  five  miles  by  the  road  from  Slumby  to 
the  old  church  on  the  hill  at  Eastcourt,  but  it  seemed 
no  distance  to  Clara,  so  full  was  she  of  her  own 
thoughts.  It  was  not  often  she  had  such  admirable 
ones.  A  bishop  at  variance  with  his  clergy  might 
have  been  proud  of  them,  for  they  were  all  about 
Christian  charity. 

Clara  knew  Sir  Cuthbert's  opinion  of  lier  very 
nearly  as  weU  as  if  the  Admiral  had  actually  told 
her  what  he  had  so  nervously  begged  her  not  to  ask. 
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The  one  tliin»  she  did  not  know  was,  that  Sir 
Cuthbert  always  called  her  "  Metternich."  I  don't 
think  we  ever  perhaps  quite  grasp  the  full  extent  of 
the  bad  opinion  people  who  think  ill  of  us  really 
entertain.  If  you  doubt  this  fact,  quarrel  with  some 
even  of  your  quite  near  and  very  dear  relations,  and 
then  practise  your  mind  boldly  in  fancying  what  they 
are  saying  and  thinking  of  you.  Nothing  promotes 
humility  more ;  and  such  imaginations  are  really  just 
as  good  as  any  penitential  religious  exercise.  I  think 
they  are  better. 

I  once  knew  a  person  who,  feeling  a  very  severe 
religious  exercise  was  exceedingly  good  for  him,  let 
his  little  imagination  take  a  pretty  extensive  flight  of 
this  kind  entirely  amongst  near  and  dear  relations ; 
but  he  afterwards  discovered  it  never  went  quite  far 
enough.  And  yet  there  was  one  of  those  exemplary 
people  who  did  say  he — no  !  it  was  a  she — who  did 
say  she  had  tried  to  take  the  very,  very  most  favour- 
able view  possible  of  his  character  and  conduct !  while 
he  had  been  tr}^ing  with  all  his  might  to  imagine  the 
very,  very  worst  opinion  he  had  thought  it  possible 
that  dear  relation  could  ever  invent !  Still  hers  was 
so  very  much  lower  than  his  !  Curious  !  was  not  it  ? 
But  not  an  uncommon  experience,  I  believe. 

Clara  had  much  power  of  imagination,  and  Sir 
Cuthbert  was  no  relation,  only  a  kind  of  connection ; 
so  it  was  easier  to  guess  at  the  full  extent  of  his  bad 
opinion  than  if  he  had  been  an  uncle  or — an  uncle's 
wife  ! — or  a  cousin,   especially   some  dear  Maria,   or 
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quite  beloved  Grace, — for  the  ladies  are  no  doubt  far 
more  severe  upon  you  than  the  men.  And  still, 
though  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  conceive  the 
height  and  depth  and  length  and  breadth  of  Sir  Cuth- 
bert's  scandalous  opinion — no  !  infamous  treason  1  for  it 
was  treason  ever  to  doubt  Clara  ! — yet  Mrs  Newsham's 
imagination  never  went  so  far  as  to  be  anywhere  near 
the  confines  of  "  Metternich."  It  is  true,  she  had 
once  seen  a  lie  of  her  own  speaking  looking  back  at 
her  from  out  of  Sir  Cuthbert's  keen  eyes ;  but  "  elle 
ment  et  ne  trompe  pas"  said  as  a  deliberate  opinion,  in 
actual  words,  had  a  clear  crudeness  of  perfect  insight 
about  it,  to  which  Clara's  thoughts  could  neither  rise 
nor  fall.  They  only  went  far  enough  to  make  her 
feel  again,  what  she  had  felt  before,  that  she  really 
hated  Sir  Cuthbert ;  and  yet  her  thoughts  about  him 
were  quite  beautiful,  for  they  were  all  of  Christian 
charity. 

As  the  bishop  at  variance  with  his  clergy  might 
deplore  the  absence  of  that  great  obligatory  virtue 
from  his  diocese,  so  Clara  now  deplored  the  want  of 
Christian  charity, — but  not  on  her  own  side,  solely 
on  Sir  Cuthbert's.  It  was  very  natural  she  should 
do  this,  because  we  all  do  it. 

Christian  charity,  as  generally  understood,  and  cer- 
tainly as  generally  practised,  is  so  beautifully  one- 
sided 1  Can  this  be  one  reason  why  it  is  so  much 
lauded,  far  beyond  all  other  virtues,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  pulpit  ? 

It  may  be  blasphemous,  but  I  think  it  possible,  if 
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not  allowable,  to  suppose  that  even  St  Paul  had  felt 
the  want  in  St  Barnabas  of  the  charity  which  is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  which 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  and 
thinketh  no  evil. 

What  Clara  deplored  in  Sir  Cuthbert  was  the  want 
of  the  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil, — the  Christian 
charity  which  could  not  imagine  Clara  to  have  the 
feelings,  the  ideas,  and  the  motives  which  Clara  in  her 
own  heart  knew  she  had.  Was  Sir  Cuthbert  wrong 
in  seeing  Clara  as  she  really  saw  herself  ?  Was  he 
wrong  in  seeing  what  he  could  not  have  helped  seeing, 
unless  he  had  been  born  blind  ?  A  man  like  Admiral 
Crofton  is  born  under  a  special  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, and  sent  into  the  world  on  purpose,  it  would 
seem,  that  all  quite  charming  women  intriguing  deeply 
but  prettily  should  not  appear  to  him  to  be  intriguing 
at  all.  But  this  mission  of  beautiful  delusion,  like  all 
missions,  must  be  heaven-born,  for  it  is  a  blindness 
which  will  not  even  come  by  prayer  and  fasting.  It 
was  no  ordinary  clergyman,  but  an  eminent  bishop, 
who  said — "  We  must  love  all  men,  yet  need  not 
always  like  them."  I  am  glad  it  was  a  bishop  who 
said  that,  and  not  I  ! 

"  Oh,  scribes,  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  vipers  !  who 
devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayers ! "  Were  there  people  in  Jerusalem  who 
said  this  was  not  charity  ?  There  were  the  scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  hypocrites  who  did  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  did  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers.      I 
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am  sure  they  said  this  was  not  charity.  What  was  it 
then  to  them  ?  Could  it  have  been  the  crime  which 
they  in  their  inmost  heart  swore  should  be  punished 
by  death  ? 

I  do  not  think  Clara  personally  was  in  any  way 
wanting  in  Christian  charity  towards  those  who  un- 
doubtingiy  believed  in  that  ideal  part  of  her  own 
character,  conduct,  and  motives  in  which  she  did  not 
believe  herself.  And  if  people  were  guilty  of  the  un- 
pardonable treason  of  seeing  her  much  as  she  saw 
herself,  even  then  it  should  not  be  said  she  was  defi- 
cient in  Christian  charity — it  was  they  who  were 
wanting  in  charity  towards  her  ;  so  she  had  a  right  to 
be  indignant.  There  is  such  a  thing — such  a  virtue 
we  ever  feel  it  to  be — as  righteous  indignation. 

As  the  whole  world  is  not  born  blind,  there  always 
were  a  certain  number  of  people  with  whom  Clara  had 
excellent  reasons  for  being  angry.  Her  indignation 
now  slipped  onwards,  quite  naturally,  from  Sir  Cuth- 
bert  to  Kate  ;  for  Kate's  insubordination  was  by  no 
means  forgiven.  Unquestioning  tractability  and  ab- 
solute obedience  are  the  whole  duty  of  a  sister-in- 
law — at  any  rate  they  were  Kate's  whole  duty  to- 
wards Clara.  At  this  price,  and  this  price  alone, 
Clara  could  forgive  the  existence  of  so  uninteresting 
and  so  unnecessary  a  sort  of  person  as  Thomas's  sister, 
especially  as  Kate's  house  and  Kate  herself  were  often 
very  useful  to  her. 

Clara  drove  her  ponies  quite  composedly,  and  if  she 
used  the  whip,  did  so  merely  to  guide  them.     Had  you 
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seen  her  face,  you  never  would  have  dreamt  she 
was  very  angry.  Her  pale  skin  and  thin  lips  were 
perhaps  just  a  shade  whiter  than  usual,  yet  she 
would  have  seemed  to  you  unmoved,  for  her  anger 
was  not  passionate  but  cold.  As  I  have  said  before, 
that  anger  of  a  cold  woman  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  heated  wrath  of  a  warm  one,  for  the  cold 
anger  does  not  pass  away  —  it  lives  long,  and  dies 
hard,  if  it  ever  dies  at  all. 

There  always  is  some  kind  of  growth  in  continuous 
steady  life ;  and  though  to  Clara's  knowledge  Kate 
had  written  nothing,  and  done  nothing,  since  that  one 
act  of  insubordination,  Clara  did  not  dislike  her  less 
but  more  than  when  she  had  first  read  her  letter.  I 
think  some  of  this  silently  increasing  wrath  came  from 
the  feeling  that  she  had  certainly  deceived  Kate ;  and 
it  was  not  in  Clara's  nature  to  forgive  those  whom  she 
had  deceived,  unless  convinced  they  were  blind  to  the 
deception. 

Not  only  to  Clara,  but  to  most  people,  I  would  say, 
never  deceive,  unless  it  be  your  wish  or  your  interest 
afterwards  to  hate.  Those  whom  you  have  deceived 
may,  it  is  true,  forgive  you,  but  you  will  never  forgive 
them,  because  you  will  never  feel  sure  they  did  not 
see  quite  clearly  through  you. 

I  think  even  if  Clara  had  not  for  years  wished,  from 
the  very  highest  worldly  motives,  for  a  match  between 
George  and  Adela,  she  would  have  done  so  now,  from 
the  feeling — perhaps  unknown  to  herself,  yet  strongly 
present  in  her  heart — that  this  marriage  would  be  a 
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sort  of  defeat  to  Kate,  placing  her  in  a  painful  position 
with  Sir  Cuthbert.  A  defeat  to  Kate,  and  so  a  victory 
for  herself. 

As  Clara  drove  on,  she  fell  to  thinking  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  in  future  years  for  her  to  have  supreme 
power  over  George — for  she  would,  and  she  knew  she 
could,  reign  over  Adela's  husband  if  she  liked.  And 
she  would  like  to  have  that  power,  not  because  she 
cared  for  George,  but  because  Kate's  influence  with 
her  stepson  would  then  be  overshadowed  by  her  own. 
Kate  should  have  no  influence  with  George  in  the 
years  to  come.  He  was  not  Kate's  son,  but  only  her 
stepson.  What  a  difference  this  seemed  to  make ! 
George  was  only  Kate's  stepson  !  And  really  a 
mother-in-law  would  have  as  much  right  to  his  affec- 
tion and  perfect  allegiance  as  a  mere  stepmother — 
she  would  have  more  right !  How  well  it  is  to  feel 
we  have  right  on  our  side  !  Cold  women  like  Clara 
are  always  in  the  right,  and  the  righteous  hatred 
which  will  calmly  grow  within  them  is  pitiless,  like 
their  hard  anger.  Therefore,  unlike  some  warmer 
hatreds,  theirs  never  can  be  melted  or  moved  back- 
wards towards  love. 

So  engrossing  and  so  full  of  satisfaction  were  Mrs 
Newsham's  thoughts,  that  the  groom  had  to  remind 
her  to  drop  him  at  the  old  church  on  the  hill. 

Having  done  this,  and  still  thinking,  thinking  much, 
Clara  drove  on  through  the  lodge-gate  which  leads  into 
the  Eastcourt  demesne  from  the  county  road,  and  not 
from  the  Yellowmead  lane  —  that   avenue   does    not 
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take  you  by  the  lake,  for  Clara  had  forgotten  the 
Admirars  last  words.  However,  when  she  came  up 
out  of  the  hollow  which  lies  close  inside  the  park 
paling,  the  wind  was  so  loud  amongst  the  big  trees 
on  the  rising  ground  that  she  remembered  what 
Admiral  Crofton  had  shouted  to  her.  Yes,  it  was 
blowing — no  doubt  of  it.  Clara  had  not  noticed  the 
freshening  breeze  till  now.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  make  sure  the  young  people  were  doing  no- 
thing foolish  ?  Xot  that  either  George  or  Adela  was 
usually  of  an  adventurous,  reckless  nature,  and  Clara 
was  certain  they  had  lowered  that  sail  long  ago,  if 
indeed  they  had  ever  put  it  up.  There  was  really 
no  necessity  for  her  to  look  after  them, — she  did  not 
feel  in  the  least  anxious  about  them ;  and  if  she  had 
been  bored  by  her  own  company,  I  think  she  would 
have  gone  straight  home.  But  as  her  thoughts  were 
interesting,  and  she  liked  pursuing  them,  she  did 
not  care  to  shorten  her  drive,  but  rather  wished  it 
lengthened. 

And  so  she  turned  round  the  ponies'  heads,  and 
took  that  grass -road  which  leads  back  through  the 
large  plantation  underneath  the  knoll  where  the  old 
church  stands,  and  which  falls  down  rather  suddenly 
in  one  place  towards  the  shore  of  the  lake.  There  is 
no  view  whatever  of  the  lake  until  you  come  to  that 
sharp  turn  downwards. 

The  least  thoughtful  person  can  have  thoughts  for 
two,  when  quite  alone  ;  and  Clara's  had  taken  such 
firm  hold  of  her  in  solitude,  that  she  no  longer  heard 
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the  wind,  and  even  forgot  to  be  as  careful  in  her  driv- 
ing as  she  generally  was. 

The  stumbling  of  one  pony,  just  by  the  awkward 
turn  above  the  lake,  recalled  her  to  the  full  posses- 
sion of  her  clear  mind.  She  immediately  recovered 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  reins,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
rounding  that  dangerous  corner,  when  she  came  face 
to  face  with  a  sight  at  which  she  stopped  the  ponies 
short. 

Not  ten  yards  down  below,  in  the  middle  of  the 
grass-drive,  lay  what  looked  like  Nellie's  stiff,  dead 
body.  George,  dripping  wet,  with  his  back  partly 
turned  towards  Clara,  was  bending  down  over  it,  and 
so  engrossed  did  he  seem  by  terror  that  he  was  deaf 
to  the  sound  of  the  approaching  carriage. 

What  had  seemed  a  dead  hand,  moved.  And  Clara 
saw  George  suddenly  bend  still  lower,  and  seize  and 
kiss  it  madly. 

At  that  instant,  rising  above  all  other  sounds  of 
rustling  wind,  there  came  a  piercing,  piercing  cry  from 
down  below — "  George  !  George  !  " 

Clara  turned  sick  with  horror,  for  she  looked,  and 
she  saw  Adela  struggling  in  the  water  some  sixty  feet 
from  shore. 

George  had  started  at  the  piercing  cry  ;  he  had 
sprung  to  his  feet,  and  was  in  the  water. 

And  now  there  was  a  terrible  time  for  Clara. 
Adela  had  sunk  from  sight.  George  might  dive  where 
she  had  been.      She  could  not  yet  be  dead  !     But  be- 
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fore  George  had  swum  three  parts  of  the  way,  he 
sank. 

William,  the  groom,  was  swimming  towards  him 
from  a  place  higher  up  on  the  lake,  for  William  had 
seen  the  boat  drifting  bottom  uppermost. 

George  rose  again.  William  was  getting  very  near 
when  George  once  more  sank ;  but  one  hand  was  still 
above  water. 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  William  must  be  drowned 
too,  for  the  hand  had  life  enough  to  clutch  him 
down  when  he  got  close  to  it.  But  William  came 
up  again,  and  he  had  seized  George  by  the  hair  of 
his  head. 

No  year  of  Clara's  life  had  been  so  long  as  the  long 
suspense  which  followed. 

George  was  at  lenc,^th  brought  to  shore.  He  was 
insensible. 

But  he  was  not  dead. 


Poor  Adela  was  dead  ! 

That  evening,  and  all  night  long,  they  dragged  the 
lake,  under  the  Admiral's  supervision,  for  her  body. 

Soon  after  dawn,  when  the  spring  morning  was  just 
awake,  and  all  the  birds  were  singing  as  if  it  were  the 
opening  of  a  wedding-day  they  hailed  with  joy,  the 
fair  young  girl  was  found, — a  blurred  and  changed 
corpse — a  thing  it  were  best  not  to  have  seen. 

No  sight  had   ever  moved   the  Admiral's  fatherly 
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heart  more  than  that  tragic  one  of  the  poor  child's 
changed  corpse.  His  arms  received  the  dead  body 
from  the  water. 

Clara  stood,  too,  in  the  early  dawn  upon  the  shore, 
and  with  great  courage  she  looked  on  her  dead 
daughter.  I  admire  her  fine  courage.  There  are 
times  when  I  cannot  help  admiring  Clara. 

Thomas  also  saw  the  awful  touching  sight ;  and  he 
understood  it. 


PAET    III. 


CHAPTER    I. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  poor  Sir  Cutlibert  Crofton 
ended  his  lengthy  dying  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
Adela's  death,  just  when  Clara  would  have  most  liked 
her  daughter  to  be  alive,  and  ready  to  be  married  very 
quickly  to  Sir  George  ! 

Sir  Cuthbert's  will  made  Clara  very  angry  ;  for  by 
a  codicil,  dated  not  long  after  that  memorable  meeting 
outside  the  Shropwich  doctor's  house,  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  a  former  will  were  revoked,  and  Admiral 
Crofton  was  left  £25,000  and  the  lease  of  a  house  in 
Pont  Street.  Kate  was  given  £1000  a-year;  while 
Crofton  Place  and  the  rest  of  the  large  property  were 
left  to  George,  subject  to  the  proviso  that,  if  he  should 
marry  without  his  stepmother's  full  written  consent, 
the  place  and  fortune  were  to  go  to  the  Admiral. 

What  a  position  for  that  quite  unnecessary,  amiably 
contemptible  person  Kate  to  be  placed  in  !  Clara  felt 
this  codicil  to  be  an  insult  to  herself ;  and  from  that 
hour  she  hated  Sir  Cuthbert  with  two  hatreds,  the  old 
one  and  the  new.  That  hatred  which  can  hate  the 
dead  is  the  coldest  marble  monument  ever  raised  upon 
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a  grave — pitiless,  without  a  single  liuman  tear,  it  stands 
unmoved.  Its  unrelenting  callousness  is  awful  in  the 
churchyard,  because  there  never  is  a  grave  in  which 
some  human  anguish  does  not  lie  buried  with  the 
corpse — the  dead  man's  own  anguish  of  love,  or  dis- 
illusion, or  ambition,  or  sorrow,  or  remorse,  or  fear,  if 
not  the  yearning  grief  of  others. 

Sir  Cuthbert's  real,  unmistakable  death  was  a  great 
shock  to  the  Admiral.  It  was  from  a  telegram  sent 
on  chance  to  Eastcourt  by  Kate  to  Thomas,  announcing 
the  actual  death,  that  he  first  heard  his  nephew  had 
seriously  taken  to  dying.  Had  the  two  anxious  letters 
from  Kate  and  the  telegram,  which  were  lying  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel,  been  forwarded  to  the  Admiral,  he 
would  have  known  many  days  before  Sir  Cuthbert 
died  that  he  was  really  dying.  It  will  be  a  lifelong 
sorrow  to  Admiral  Crofton  that  he  did  not  get  those 
letters  and  that  telegram  in  time.  He  bitterly  regrets 
he  was  not  at  Crofton  Place  during  the  extreme 
"  crisis,"  as  he  is  unalterably  convinced  he  would  have 
saved  his  nephew's  life  with  the  quinine  pills,  just  as 
his  own  was  saved  when  he  himself  tried  to  die  of  the 
ague  off  Vera  Cruz. 

For  the  only  time  in  his  life,  the  Admiral  completely 
lost  his  temper  with  Thomas.  He  could  not  forgive 
him  for  having  forgotten  to  call  at  the  Alexandra 
Hotel  while  passing  through  town  on  his  way  home  to 
Eastcourt.  It  was  in  vain  the  unfortunate  Thomas 
declared  he  had  never  been  told  to  call  at  the  hotel 
for  letters.      This  only  aggravated  his  offence,  because 
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Admiral  Crofton  was  sure  lie  had  been  told  to  go 
there.  And  yet  Thomas  was  so  much  less  absent 
than  he  had  been  for  years,  that  the  Admiral  might 
really  have  believed  what  he  said. 

For  days  after  Thomas  had  spent  that  long  night  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  watching  for  poor  Adela's  dead 
body  to  be  found,  he  was  a  changed  and  an  awakened 
man ;  and  he  had  been  a  little  changed  ever  since. 
He  could  see  all  his  children  clearly,  for  it  was  not 
only  Nellie's  absence  he  would  notice  now.  He  would 
look  round  with  seeing  eyes,  and  become  aware  of  any 
empty  chair  at  luncheon,  and  he  would  know  who  was 
the  missing  one,  and  ask  anxiously  why  the  child  was 
not  there.  He  had  remembered  to  write  to  Eockhurst 
at  coUecre  and  to  Tom  at  school. 

And  as  to  Nellie,  the  kind  man  had  awakened  to 
very  clear  anxiety  about  her  abiding  weakness,  and  her 
illness  which  seemed  to  have  no  name.  When  she 
was  up-stairs  in  her  room,  he  would  not  forget  to  go 
and  see  her  there,  and  even  went  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  and  without  any  reminder  from  Johnson ;  and 
when  she  was  able  to  come  down  again,  he  would 
notice  if  she  looked  tired,  and  place  her  on  the  sofa 
tenderly,  in  a  way  that  made  Clara  quite  angry,  for  it 
was  ridiculous  fussing  in  that  provoking  way  over  the 
girl.  And  yet  she  might  well  have  been  alarmed  her- 
self about  her  daughter. 

It  was  no  mere  chill  in  the  water,  nor  even  the 
great  horror  of  Adela's  death,  that  had  broken  down 
poor  Nellie,  and  had  made  her  so  weak,  but  all  the 
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mental  anxiety  which  had  gone  before.  So  few  girls 
can  bear  mental  strain,  especially  the  secret  grieving 
of  it,  and  few  grown-up  women  either,  only  they  bear 
it  much  longer — for  years  instead  of  months ;  but 
when  at  length  it  takes  to  killing  them,  no  doctor 
ever  does  them  any  good ;  some,  like  old  Doseman, 
do  them  harm.  Hope  has  the  only  medicine  which 
can  cure  them ;  but  it  is  the  death  of  hope  has  made 
them  ill.  One  is  apt  to  feel  very  sick  after  a  funeral ; 
and  the  burial  of  hope  is  never  quickly  done.  That 
grave  can  be  a  long,  long  time  in  digging ;  but  when 
the  dead  is  lowered  at  the  last,  there  is  a  desolation 
left  behind  no  doctor's  drug  can  cure. 

Old  Doseman's  method  of  "  keeping  up  the  system  " 
with  port  wine  might  undoubtedly  put  "  the  system  " 
for  a  few  hours  every  day  into  tolerably  good  spirits, 
but  the  depression  afterwards  would  be  the  greater. 
There  were  times  when  this  after-depression  would  be 
wellnigh  unbearable. 

That  despair  which  Nellie  had  felt  at  first  after 
the  cold  good-bye  to  Charlie  in  the  moonlight  at  Blue- 
haven,  had  now  again  taken  hold  of  her  young  im- 
agination like  a  cruel  fiend.  The  imagination  can  be 
so  vivid  in  youth  !  and  Nellie  was  exactly  in  the  high- 
strung  state  when  its  power  may  become  terrible.  I 
think  imagination  is  often  terrible  in  youth,  because 
it  has  an  infinite  capacity  for  exaggeration ;  and  time 
seems  endless  to  it !  A  year  is  far,  far,  far  too  long 
for  hope !  . 

When  I  have  spoken  of  Nellie's  "  despair  "  at  hav- 
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ing  parted  coldly  from  Charlie,  and  of  the  sickening 
sorrow  she  felt  at  times,  many  will  have  thought  my 
language  foolishly,  ridiculously  strong.  But  they  are 
those  who  have  not  had  much  imaQ;ination  in  their 
early  years,  or  else  who  have  forgotten,  as  many  do, 
their  youth.  An  imaginative  youth  can  be  a  real 
tragedy  for  the  mind.  If  youth  has  been  unhappy, 
the  imagination  has  not  been  less  but  more  unhappy 
than  it,  feeling  twice  over  all  the  desolation  there 
may  have  been.  There  are  some  who,  if  offered  back 
their  youth,  would  refuse  it  with  terror,  so  dreadful 
did  that  intensity  of  young  life,  for  which  fate  seemed 
to  be  always  decreeing  there  should  be  no  abiding 
hope,  no  satisfaction,  only  grief  and  disillusion,  feel  to 
them  in  the  old  days.  But  I  think  the  people  who 
would  refuse  their  painful  youth  are  those  who  have 
found  some  happiness  later  on.  If  they  were  un- 
happy still,  they  would  regret  the  young  life  they  once 
had  felt  to  be  so  terrible,  for  there  was  change  in  that 
intensity  of  life  like  night  and  day ;  and  there  were 
lights  and  dark  shades  for  them  then  on  earth.  Not 
shadow  only — a  dull,  colourless  sort  of  shadow,  like 
that  of  some  leaden  world  in  which  there  would  be 
neither  sun  nor  wind,  and  where  Death  himself  would 
be  slow  in  his  ways  and  very  lazy,  not  caring  in  the 
least  to  kill  quickly  such  a  stupid  person,  quite  unin- 
teresting to  everybody  as  you  would  feel.  In  that 
leaden  world  the  unhappy  will  not  even  catch  the 
plague,  for  that  kills  quickly.  Dullies  don't  easily  die. 
Though  hope  is  the  only  cure  for  the  heart  sick- 
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ness,  a  little  human  kindness  can  be  very  soothing 
to  the  pain  of  it.  Nellie  was  in  the  state  when  a 
mother  can  make  an  ardent  friend  of  a  daughter,  or 
else  chill  her  into  a  cold  estrangement  which  will  last 
for  life. 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  Adela's  death, 
and  the  real,  the  deep  grief  felt  by  Clara,  did  not  im- 
mediately soften  her  heart  towards  her  second  daugh- 
ter ;  but  the  common  idea  that  people  are  changed  by 
sorrow  is  a  fallacy.  Joy  will  alter  us  more  than 
grief,  because  our  own  happiness  can  transfigure  the 
world  before  us,  and  even  transfigure  ourselves ;  but 
heartfelt  grief  is  the  one  thing  on  earth  which  makes 
us  absolutely  real.  People  who  seem  changed  to  you 
by  sorrow  are  those  you  never  truly  knew  before. 
Death  is  not  the  creator  of  an  angel  in  the  heart 
which  is  bowed  down  in  sorrow  when  he  passes  by, 
though  he  sometimes  is  the  awakener  of  an  angel 
which  has  slept  disguised.  Eeal  angels  always  are 
disguised  on  earth — I  never  knew  a  real  one  that  had 
wings.  It  is  true  I  have  seen  white  shining  wings 
most  picturesquely  spread  by  very  charming  people 
here  below,  and  at  a  distance  you  would  have  thought 
heaven  had  sent  its  special  messeuger  on  earth;  but 
the  illusion  melted  if  you  came  too  near. 

When  death  passed  by  so  tragically  at  Eastcourt, 
Clara  became  terribly  real  in  that  intensely  real  pres- 
ence. She  asked  herself,  "  Why  had  not  Eleanour  died 
instead  of  Adela  ? "  And  this  thought,  this  passion 
I   might   call   it,   took   possession    of   her,   and   made 
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her  more  unjust  than  ever  to  the  daughter  who  had 
lived. 

A  mother  is  either  the  person  who  best  knows  her 
own  child,  or  the  one  who  knows  it  least.  That  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  son  or 
daughter  you  have  brought  into  the  world  is  a  won- 
der surpassing  many  great  wonders,  yet  it  is  to  be 
seen  every  day,  and  even  in  clever  people. 

Nellie  was  really  a  very  ordinary  young  girl  in  her 
nature.  Soft,  tender,  loving  easily,  weak,  high-strung 
in  nerves  and  imagination,  thinking  little,  feeling 
much  ;  not  clever ;  timid,  unless  strong  feeling  over- 
powered her,  as  it  sometimes  did,  but  quite  without 
abiding  courage ;  no  real  strength  anywhere  !  Ideal- 
ised, as  many  and  many  a  young  girl  has  been  before, 
by  a  pathetic  sort  of  beauty,  warmly  coloured,  and 
softly  touching  by  reason  of  its  large  sweet  eyes,  ten- 
der with  the  unspoilt  feelings  so  strangely  moving  of 
early  youth.  She  was  a  little  dreamy  and  absent  in 
spirit  at  times,  but  there  was  nothing  odd  in  that,  for 
when  do  we  dream  if  not  in  youth  ?  Wlien  early 
morning  first  awakes,  it  dreams  upon  this  earth  all 
the  sweet  dreams  of  its  livelong  day,  and  there  are  no 
more  fair  illusions  of  light  and  shade  until  that  last 
still  hour  of  the  setting  sun,  when  heaven  with  the 
night  seems  near. 

Then  I  am  sure  it  was  only  natural  for  Thomas's 
daughter  to  sit  still  and  dream.  Even  Clara  thought 
this,  though  it  did  not  increase  her  fondness  for 
Eleanour  to  see  she  was  a  little  like  her  father,  for 
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she  would  have  wished  her  and  Thomas  to  be  dis- 
similar beyond  sympathy. 

The  foolish  way  Thomas  went  on  about  Eleanour, 
noticing  her  as  he  had  never  done  poor  Adela,  un- 
doubtedly helped  with  other  feelings  to  distort  Clara's 
vision,  so  that  it  became  possible  for  her  clever  eyes 
to  see  all  wrong. 

You  might  have  fancied  any  one  could  see  at  a 
glance  there  could  be  neither  plot  nor  plan  in  a  mind 
and  nature  like  Nellie's,  for  she  was  quite  without 
worldly  talent.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  Clara's  feel- 
ings did  over-persuade  her  usual  cleverness  and  blind 
her  natural  power  of  insight,  and  actually  bring  her 
to  believe  Eleanour  capable  of  deep  design :  she  be- 
came convinced  the  child  had  knowingly  and  pur- 
posely set  herself  to  captivate  George  and  cruelly  steal 
his  allegiance  from  Adela,  and  had  done  so  entirely 
from  worldly  motives,  fully  understanding  George  was 
a  very  good  match.  It  is  true  this  is  a  thing  of 
which  Metternich  herself  might  possibly  have  been 
capable  at  sixteen,  but  her  worldly  genius  has  ever 
been  unique. 

Clara's  injustice  went  even  further  than  this  cruel 
thought.  And  though  it  may  be  exaggeration  to  say 
that  she  came  to  look  upon  poor  Nellie  as  a  kind  of 
murderess,  I  think,  in  her  sorrow  for  Adela's  death 
and  her  anger  at  the  destruction  of  her  long-laid  plan, 
she  grew  to  feel  as  if  her  child  were  one. 

Cold  and  silent  as  Clara's  anger  generally  is,  the  baf- 
fled passions  within  her  were  so  worrying,  because  they 
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could  not  bring  to  life  the  dead  and  set  right  what 
had  gone  wrong,  tliat  her  deep  rage  spoke  at  last. 

Clara  was  not  accustomed  to  impotent  anger.  The 
anger  which  is  all-powerful,  as  her  calm  intensity  of 
silent  wrath  usually  felt  itself  to  be,  has  no  need  of 
speech,  for  it  is  secretly  satisfied  by  action. 

There  was  one  other  person  at  Eastcourt  besides 
Thomas  who  had  been  really  kind  to  poor  ISTellie,  and 
that  was  the  red-faced,  unromantic-looking  governess. 
The  father's  kindness  was  rather  like  that  of  the  faith- 
ful dog,  who  lays  his  head  in  your  lap  and  looks  sadly 
at  you  because  he  sees  you  are  sad.  But  Miss  Smith's 
tenderness  had  been  full  of  the  sympathy  which  can 
only  come  from  knowing  your  real  pain,  and  feeling 
with  you  in  your  secret  grief.  The  good  woman's 
love  had  been  iSTellie's  best  comfort. 

At  first  Clara  did  not  mind  Miss  Smith's  kindness 
to  Eleanour,  for  some  one  must  look  after  the  girl 
and  see  she  was  properly  nursed,  and  Clara  was  glad 
enough  for  the  governess  to  do  what  she  certainly 
would  not  have  cared  to  do  herself.  But  when  the 
powerlessness  of  her  anger  became  intolerable.  Miss 
Smith's  too  visible  anxiety  about  Nellie,  and  tender 
love  for  her,  grew  to  be  an  insufferable  annoyance. 

As  a  rule — and  there  are  but  few  exceptions  to  it 
— when  a  mother  does  not  care  for  one  of  her  own 
children,  she  likes  no  one  else  to  be  kind  to  that 
child. 

The  jealousy  of  a  mother  towards  the  man,  or,  above 
all,  the  woman,  who  has  been  kind  to  the  child  she 
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would  not  love,  is  bitter  indeed,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  untruthful  jealousy  there  is  on  earth.  It  is  this 
which  so  often  makes  tlie  lot  of  an  unloved  child  a 
terrible  one,  for  people  who  know  the  world  are  afraid 
to  be  very  kind  to  it,  foreseeing  that  their  love  will 
bring  much  cruel  sorrow  on  themselves,  and  almost 
certainly  the  grief  of  the  child's  ingratitude  as  well, 
because  gratitude  for  great,  great  kindness,  and  long 
years  of  it,  hardly  does  exist  on  earth — only  gratitude 
for  small  civiUties  like  invitations  to  smart  parties. 
Let  a  man  live  in  your  house  and  he  will  cut  you ; 
ask  him  to  dinner,  and  have  the  right  people  to  meet 
him,  and  he  will  thank  you. 

"Miss  Smith,"  said  Clara,  very  sharply,  when  at 
length  her  powerless  anger  became  unbearable — "  I 
must  request  you  to  stop  crocking  Eleanour  as  you 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  three  months,  ever  since 
poor  Adela's  death.  What  Eleanour  wants  is  plenty 
of  exercise  and  proper  discipline."  Clara's  harder 
voice  always  flurried  Miss  Smith ;  she  never  could  get 
accustomed  to  it. 

"Xellie  is  .  .  .  is  very  weak,  Mrs  Xewsham,"  she 
stammered  uneasily. 

"  "Weak  ?  to  be  sure  she  is  weak  !  and  it  is  your 
injudicious  management  of  her  makes  her  weak. 
You  let  her  loll  half  the  day  on  the  sofa.  It  is  all 
your  fault,  Miss  Smith,  for  the  moment  I  come  into 
the  room,  I  see  her  start  up  and  walk  about  quite 
briskly.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  she  should 
not  be  in  as  good  health  and  spirits  as  Sylvia." 
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"  Sylvia  did  not  see  the  .  .  .  the  very  terrible  sight 
poor  Nellie  saw,"  said  Miss  Smith,  with  a  sort  of  shrink- 
iug  courage.  "  Sylvia  was  not  out  in  the  boat  that 
dreadful  day,  Mrs  Newsham." 

"  Xo  indeed  !  and  it  is  well  she  was  not ! "  cried 
Clara,  too  angry  just  then  for  any  softer  emotion. 
"  It  is  well  she  was  not !  for  sJie  would  not  have 
recovered  the  shock.  The  horrid  surprise  of  finding 
George  Crofton  had  saved  her  life  before  he  saved 
poor  Adela's,  would  have  killed  an  honourable  girl 
like  Sylvia ;  but  it  was  no  surprise  to  Eleanour.  A 
girl  does  not  fall  in  love  and  craftily  steal  a  man's 
affections  from  her  sister,  without  knowing  very  well 
what  she  is  doing." 

"  Oh,  Mrs  Xewsham  !  Mrs  Newsham  ! "  groaned 
Miss  Smith ;  and  she  no  longer  trembled,  but  was 
still  with  horror. 

"When  a  carl  falls  in  love  and  steals  a  man's 
affections  from  her  own  sister,  she  knows  quite  well 
what  she  is  doing,"  repeated  Clara,  and  her  firm  lips 
tightened. 

"  Nellie  never  was  in  love  with  Sir  George  !  never, 
never  with  him ! "  exclaimed  the  governess,  carried 
beyond  herself  by  indignation.  She  rarely  in  her  life 
had  felt  as  indignant  as  she  did  then ;  and  she  looked 
at  Clara  with  roused  eyes,  though  she  hardly  ever  had 
the  courage  to  look  her  straight  in  the  face. 

Clara  returned  her  glance  steadily,  very  steadily. 
She  came  quite  close  to  Miss  Smith ;  and  considering 
her  attentively,  she  asked  calmly,  coldly,  without  any 
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of  her  warmer  anger,  "  With  whom,  then,  is  Eleanour 
in  love  ? " 

"  I  ...  I  did  not  say  ..."  stammered  the  poor 
governess — "  I  ...  I  never  said  Nellie  was  in  love 
with  any  one." 

"  No,  you  did  not ;  perhaps  because  it  would  have 
been  your  duty  to  do  so,  Miss  Smith.  And  I  promise 
distinctly  to  remember,  and  never  to  forget,  you  did 
not  tell  me  Eleanour  was  in  love.  No ;  you  have 
not  told  me  the  truth.  Miss  Smith — but,  you  have 
betrayed  it." 

"  Betrayed  it  ?  "  gasped  the  poor  woman. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Have  pity,  Mrs  Newsham  ! "  suddenly  exclaimed 
Miss  Smith,  with  a  daring  which  astounded  Clara, 
— "  have  pity  on  poor  Nellie  !  " 

There  is  a  mother's  instinct  and  a  mother's  love  in 
many  a  solitary,  childless  woman's  heart ;  and  it  is 
very  cruel  this  should  be  so,  for  tliat  love  has  no  right 
but  one — the  right  to  create  jealousy.  It  is  a  feeling 
destined  to  no  enduring  satisfaction ;  an  impertinence 
and  nothing  more  in  a  lone  woman's  heart.  But  Miss 
Smith's  warm  love  for  Nellie  was  more  than  an  imper- 
tinence to  Clara,  it  was  a  reproach.  Yet  Mrs  New- 
sham's  anger  was  quite  calm,  for  she  knew  she  had 
unbounded  power  to  satisfy  her  wrath  as  far  as  the 
governess  was  concerned ;  and  as  to  Eleanour,  what 
power  could  she  have  against  her  mother,  or  her 
mother's  wishes  ?  All  power  was  on  Clara's  side ; 
so  she  said  very  quietly,  with  that  sort  of  self-com- 
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mand  so  often  called  admirable,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  outward  sign  of  a  really  good  temper, 
"  But,  first  of  all,  you  must  kindly  tell  me,  Miss  Smith, 
with  whom  you  have  reason,  and  no  doubt  good  reason, 
to  believe  Eleanour  is  in  love  ? "  Mrs  Newsham's 
manner  was  quite  polite,  even  more  polite  than  usual 
to  the  governess,  for  Miss  Smith  was  a  stranger  to 
that  quite  too  more  than  charming  manner  so  fas- 
cinating to  many  of  Mrs  Newsham's  acquaintances. 
Clara  has  more  than  one  manner,  just  as  she  has  more 
than  one  voice. 

"  I  ...  I  believe,  or  .  .  .  or  rather  I  ...  I 
know  ..." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Smith,  you  do  know,"  said  Clara,  but 
softly — "  you  do  know  with  whom  Eleanour  is  in 
love.  She  is  in  love  with  .  .  .  ? "  Miss  Smith's  dis- 
tress was  so  great,  that  the  idea  crossed  Mrs  New- 
sham's  mind,  could  Eleanour  be  in  love  with  one  of 
the  governess's  own  relations  ?  So  she  added  haughtily, 
"  But,  at  least,  I  trust  the  entanglement  is  not  with 
any  one  beneath  her  in  station  ? " 

"  No  ! "  cried  Miss  Smith,  eagerly.  "  No,  Mrs  New- 
sham  ;  though  Mr  Charles  Crofton  is  poor,  he  is  not 
beneath  Nellie  in  station." 

"  Charlie  Crofton ! "  cried  Clara,  all  excitement. 
"  Charlie  Crofton ! "  she  called  out,  in  a  tone  of  rinfjinor 

surprise.      "  Has   the  Admiral ?    has  that  .  .  ." 

But  she  stopped  herself,  and  did  not  say  that  dreadful, 
dangerous  man!  for  her  rapid  genius  drove  away  the 
first  suspicion  of  her  anger,  and  understood  the  Admiral 
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never  could  have  deceived  her,  or  played  her  own  game 
against  herself.  She  was  absolutely  certain  he  knew 
nothing  of  this  awkward  complication — a  very  awkward 
complication  Clara  felt  it  to  be.  A  romantic  knight- 
errant  like  the  Admiral  could  be  brought  to  consent  to 
any  sort  of  unworldly  nonsense ;  besides,  the  unpracti- 
cal, ridiculous  creature  would  look  upon  himself  as  a 
rich  man,  now  he  had  been  left  a  thousand  a-year  by 
Sir  Cuthbert,  and  be  quite  capable  of  giving  it  all  up 
to  his  son.  A  thousand  a-year  !  "Wliat  was  that  ?  It 
was  twenty  thousand  a-year  Clara  was  set  upon !  For 
if  you  have  five  daughters,  and  want  all  of  them  to 
make  good  matches,  take  care  the  first  one  goes  off  with 
Mat.  I  need  hardly  say  it  was  no  love  for  poor  Nellie, 
but  a  clear  insight  into  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Mother's  Fine  Art,  which  had  made  Metternich,  in 
the  midst  of  mourning  and  very  real  affliction,  settle 
upon  the  reversion  to  her  second  daughter  of  Sir  George 
and  his  twenty  thousand  a-year. 

"  Charlie  Crofton  !  "  she  again  repeated.  "  And 
pray,  Miss  Smith,  how  did  this  complication  ever 
come  about  ?  Charlie  Crofton  has  not  been  here 
for  years."  As  Clara  was  actually  speaking,  that 
rapid  genius  of  hers,  which  is  like  some  sudden  illu- 
mination all  round  her  mind,  lighted  up,  amongst 
other  thoughts,  one  she  had  never  known  before. 

If  George  had  been  drowned  with  Adela,  the 
Admiral  would  now  be  the  owner  of  Crofton  Place, 
with  the  £20,000  a-year,  and  Charlie  would  be  his 
only  son.      Clara  remembered  how  nearly  George  had 
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been  drowned  that  day  three  months  ago,  and  the 
whole  scene  was  there  before  her  again.  She  again  saw 
him  struggling  in  the  water,  and  saw  him  so  clearly, 
that  for  a  moment  she  did  not  follow  what  Miss 
Smith  was  saying.  Though  she  recovered  herself 
quickly,  for  she  has  a  remarkable  power  of  quick 
recovery,  she  was  yet  obliged  to  ask  Miss  Smith  to 
repeat  her  words  a  second  time.  She  astonished  the 
governess  by  saying,  "  What  were  you  telling  me 
about  Bluehaven  ?  Pray  tell  it  me  over  again."  Eor 
Clara  is  a  person  who  hears  everything  and  sees 
everything. 

It  flurried  Miss  Smith  to  have  to  repeat  the  story 
of  ^N'ellie's  love,  now  that  Mrs  Xewsham  was  all  severe 
attention  to  every  word ;  and  Clara's  hard  denial  of 
sympathy  had  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  making  her 
tell  the  tale  not  less  but  more  softly,  and  a  great  deal 
more  confusedly,  than  she  might  otherwise  have  done. 
But  with  coldly  self-possessed  patience,  Clara  calmly 
picked  the  governess's  brains  until  she  had  the  whole 
matter  quite  clear  in  her  own  mind,  and  saw  there 
was  nothing  more  left  in  Miss  Smith's. 

She  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  not  much  of  a 
love-affair  after  all,  and  might  easily  be  managed  by  a 
mother  of  talent.  She  was  glad  to  find  there  was  a 
promising  if  unintelligible  misunderstanding  of  some 
sort  already  well  established,  and  instantly  settled  to 
her  own  satisfaction  that  Eleanour  should  be  engaged 
to  George  before  Charlie  passed  that  examination,  after 
which  he  was   to   come   and   claim  her  as  his  bride. 
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This  cliildlike  arrangement  would  have  amused  Clara, 
if  she  had  been  in  a  humour  to  be  amused  by  any- 
thing. But  she  was  far  too  angry;  for  as  Miss  Smith  had 
not  been  at  Bluehaven,  she  could  not  cast  the  blame  of 
the  "  complication  "  upon  her,  and  she  had  to  acknow- 
ledge it  was  all  an  accident  brought  about  by  her  own 
arrangement  of  quite  another  accident  at  Bluehaven. 
She  had  never  dreamt  of  this  one,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason.  Nellie  was  younger  than  Adela,  and  Clara 
was  perfectly  aware  that  although  she  herself  had 
done  everything  a  clever,  matrimonially  imaginative 
mother  could  which  might  make  Adela  fall  in  love, 
even  to  warning  her  against  doing  so,  Adela  was  not 
in  love  with  George  at  Bluehaven  at  all.  She  ascribed 
this  slow  apathy  of  the  feelings  to  her  youth ;  and  so 
whenever  she  cast  a  thought  upon  Eleanour,  which 
was  not  often,  she  looked  forward  to  having  much 
the  same  trouble  with  her.  If  Adela  had  fallen  in 
love  with  George  of  her  own  accord,  Clara  would 
have  been  quite  on  the  alert  about  Nellie.  It  is 
true  Clara  herself  had  been  married  at  sixteen ;  but 
she  felt  the  idea  of  falling"  in  love  with  Thomas — 
which  was  so  very  like  that  of  falling  in  love  with 
the  moon  the  naughty  child  cried  for  —  did  not 
originate  unaided  in  her  own  mind,  and  she  had 
always  understood  that  she  owed  at  least  half  the 
demesne  at  Eastcourt  to  the  distinguished  talents  of 
her  own  mother. 

It   galled   Clara   not   to   have    a   really   good   case 
against  Miss  Smith;  for  she  had  rapidly  settled  she 
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would  get  rid  of  her,  and  so  desired  to  send  her  away 
in  open  disgrace — secret  disgrace  seemed  poor  revenge  ! 
The  blame  which  some  may  think  Mrs  Newsham 
was  entitled  to  lay  upon  the  governess  for  having 
concealed  Eleanour's  secret  so  long  from  Eleanour's 
mother  was  wretched,  petty  satisfaction,  and  did  not 
in  the  least  appease  the  strong  anger  Clara  felt, — for 
nothing  makes  you  so  angry  with  another  person  as 
being  angry  with  yourself ;  and  Clara  was  in  great 
wrath  with  herself — she  had  proved  less  clever  than 
she  ouo'ht  to  have  done,  and  knew  it. 

Clara  is  a  very  clever  woman,  and  thinks  herself 
quite  as  clever  as  she  is — perhaps  a  little  cleverer  I 
And  she  invariably  feels  clever  all  over.  Now  most 
of  us  are  content  to  have  merely  one  clever  bit  in 
our  inside,  and  the  rest  of  us  does  not  much  resent 
humiliation  or  defeat.  But  when,  like  Clara,  you  feel 
clever  all  over,  the  gTOund  you  hold  on  which  your 
vanity  can  be  beaten  is  of  great  extent.  For  years 
all  the  many  clever  bits  of  Clara  had  been  accustomed 
to  unopposed  success,  and  the  habit  of  being  para- 
mount in  all  things  big  and  little  is  like  that  of  vic- 
tory :  it  does  not  brook  defeat. 

When  the  dumb  ass  spoke,  it  spoke  strongly,  and  I 
am  sure  it  felt  pleased  with  itself,  and  for  the  moment 
forgot  the  risk  it  ran  of  future  blows.  When  the 
silent,  accustomed  to  a  passive  stolidity  of  obedience 
which  has  secretly  felt  to  them  like  a  very  galling  bit, 
break  out  at  last,  the  pleasure  of  snapping  the  rein 
will  make  them  forget  all  fear.      It  is  a  moving  joy 
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to  the  stifled  to  breathe  unbridled.  Wlien  Miss  Smith, 
inspired  to  courage  by  strong  love  for  Nellie,  pleaded 
that  she  might  be  tenderly  treated,  and  that  if  pos- 
sible her  love  might  be  allowed  to  turn  into  a  lifelong 
joy,  and  not  become  to  her  a  long  unhealed  sorrow, 
she  forgot  for  a  few  minutes  that  cold  fear  of  Clara 
which  had  oppressed  her  so  painfully  all  the  ten 
years  she  had  been  at  Eastcourt. 

It  was  with  amazed  intensity  of  anger  Mrs  New- 
sham  saw  she  had  forgotten  to  fear  her ;  but,  incensed 
as  she  might  be,  never  was  Metternich's  composure 
seemingly  less  ruffled.  In  fact,  the  first  shiver  of  re- 
turning fear  came  to  Miss  Smith  from  her  extreme 
politeness :  it  was  hardly  natural. 

However,  the  quite  courteous  interview  ended  with- 
out Miss  Smith  having  the  very  slightest  idea  that 
Mrs  jSTewsham  had  already  made  up  her  rapid  mind 
to  send  her  away  at  short  notice. 

Eemarkable,  most  remarkable  indeed  is  the  curious 
rapidity  of  that  mind  !  I  think  it  is  the  most  re- 
markable thing  about  Clara. 

Within  an  hour  of  her  conversation  with  Miss 
Smith,  Mrs  Newsham  had  made  up  her  mind  exactly 
how  she  meant  to  act,  and  had  settled  even  her  smaller 
accidents  quite  clearly. 
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CHAPTEK    11. 

The  good  Bishop  had  caused  a  white  marble  cross  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  grandchild's  grave.  And 
he  was  coming  to  Eastcourt  to  unveil  the  cross. 

Clara  wrote  to  George,  and  asked  him  to  be  present 
at  this  unveiling  of  the  cross  in  the  churchyard  on 
the  hill.  She  wrote  her  letter  twice  over,  for  she 
tore  up  the  first  one,  because  an  emotion  she  could 
not  quickly  master  made  her  hate  the  thought  of 
seeing  George  standing  like  a  murderer,  with  joy  in 
his  soul,  by  her  daughter's  grave. 

"  He  would  stand  there,"  she  thoudit,  "  olad  at 
heart  that  Adela  died  and  Eleanour  lived." 

But,  with  a  strong  effort  of  her  powerful  will,  she 
had  overcome  this  feelincj  and  had  written  the  second 
letter. 

George  refused  her  invitation.  It  was  fortunate 
for  poor  Nellie  he  did  not  come,  because  as  he  was 
not  there,  her  mother  did  not  force  her  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony  in  the  churchyard.  She  dreaded, 
with  a  kind  of  awestruck  terror,  to  visit  her  sister's 
grave. 
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Clara,  having  seen  what  she  did  see  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  that  terrible  day  three  months  before,  was 
surprised  at  George's  refusal,  but  instinctively  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  right  cause.  As  she  had  settled  he 
was  to  marry  Eleanour,  she  was  angry  with  him. 
"  Can  he,"  she  asked  herself, — "  can  he  be  one  of 
those  preposterous  young  men  who,  having  proposed 
for  one  sister,  would  shrink  from  acknowledging 
openly  before  the  world  at  her  death  it  was  not  that 
one  he  had  loved  ?  George  ought  to  be  given  time, 
I  fear."  And  time  she  would  have  given  him,  had 
she  not  learnt  Eleanour's  secret  from  Miss  Smith.  It 
was  that  discovery  which  made  the  waiting  game 
seem  to  her  an  impossibility,  and  prompt  action  an 
immediate  necessity. 

No  sooner  had  Clara  perceived  rapid  action  to  be 
advisable,  than  the  desire  for  it,  as  an  end  in  itself, 
took  possession  of  her,  and  the  longing  to  be  actively 
matchmaking  again  grew  powerfully  within  her.  It 
really  was  for  the  occupation  of  her  principal  fine 
art  that  her  remarkable  faculties  hungered.  Many 
will  think  it  a  monstrous  want  of  feeling  in  Clara  to 
have  begun  again  eagerly  with  her  fine  art  so  soon 
after  poor  Adela's  death ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  was  far  more  a  proof  of  feeling  in  her  than  of  its 
absence.  It  was  because  she,  who  had  been  unused 
to  the  pain  and  irritation  of  much  feeling,  acutely  felt 
the  blow,  and  the  disappointment  and  the  sorrow  of  her 
daughter's  death,  that  the  wish  for  some  engrossing 
interest    in    her  daily  life   became   so   strong  in   her 
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heart  and  mind.  Real  sorrow  was  strange,  very 
strange,  to  her  I  To  sit  still  with  that  burden  and  to 
have  the  thought,  "  Why  did  not  Eleanour  die  instead 
of  Adela  ?  "  grew  to  be  intolerable.  Clara  was  quite 
untrained  to  the  bearing  of  a  distasteful  weight.  Her 
whole  nature  rebelled  against  the  yoke.  When  you 
have  been  used  to  success  as  to  a  natural  habit,  there 
is  such  a  powerful  spring  of  instinctive  energy  within 
you,  that  you  are  too  much  alive  quietly  to  brook 
deadening  gxief  and  failure.  It  is  the  long  habit  of 
sorrowful  disappointment,  like  sickness  upon  sickness, 
yoke  upon  yoke,  leaden  disillusion  upon  leaden 
disillusion,  making  the  crushing  past  as  well  as  the 
present  heaviness  seem  terribly  real,  which  gives  that 
broken  spirit  of  bowed-down  grief  you  see  in  many 
women,  and  in  men  too,  when  life  has  been  hard  to 
them.  To  sit  still  with  sorrow  bound  to  it,  as  if  to  a 
half-wit,  by  a  heavy  chain  we  can  loose  neither  day  nor 
night,  is  such  bruising  suffering !  It  makes  the 
weary  heart  so  sick.  Clara  had  never  drunk  of  that 
long  slow  poison  of  spiritless  disillusion  and  grief,  calm- 
ing it  may  be,  but  which  saps  the  natural  life  within  us 
and  quite  kills  our  old  Adam.  Theologians  consider 
this  such  an  excellent  thing  1  But  when  our  old 
Adam  is  really  dead,  I  think  we  always  regret  him  : 
it  is  his  "  go  "  we  miss  so  much. 

But  Clara's  old  Adam,  or  rather  her  far  more  in- 
genious Eve,  was  still  wonderfully  alive  and  inventive 
within  her,  and  so  naturally  hankered  after  her  old 
profession. 
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We  must  be  just,  then,  to  Clara.  It  is  wrong  to  be 
unjust.  When  people  think  they  have  good  right  to 
be  severe  upon  a  woman  as  a  whole,  they  are  apt  to 
cry  out  about  the  little  details  which  really  may  only 
prove  her  not  to  have  been  an  accomplished  hypocrite 
all  round.  Clara  had  a  cold  heart :  she  did  not  act  as 
if  she  had  a  warm  one,  because  she  is  not  a  complete 
hypocrite,  only  an  occasional  one,  just  when  the 
management  of  some  rather  important  accident  makes 
a  very  charming  sort  of  h}3)ocrisy  an  artistic  neces- 
sity of  her  diplomacy.  She  is  not  one  of  those  per- 
manent hypocrites  to  whom  a  very  beautiful  kind  of 
hypocrisy  becomes  a  second  nature  :  it  never  was  more 
than  a  third  nature  to  her,  like  an  outlying  fort  very 
useful  at  times  when  a  higher  policy  required  Metter- 
nich  to  parley  diplomatically  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
But  Clara  is  essentially  a  real  person,  not  a  false  one. 
There  are  times  when  her  individuality  can  be  even 
terribly  real. 

"VYhen  lier  letter  of  overture  to  Sir  George  Crofton 
proved  a  diplomatic  failure,  Mrs  Newsham  wrote  to 
the  Admiral  one  of  those  nice,  feeling  little  notes  she 
can  pen  so  charmingly.  She  owed  him  a  pretty  letter 
of  congratulation,  because  he  had  written  to  her  in 
great  delight, — "  well  knowing,"  as  he  said,  "  what 
kindly  interest  she  took  in  all  that  concerned  him," — 
to  tell  her  he  had  been  promised  the  Xorth  American 
station,  and  expected  every  day  to  be  appointed  to 
succeed  Yice-Admiral  Heavyboom  off  Bermuda. 

There  were  people  who  declared  Admiral  Crofton 
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owed  the  promise  of  this  appointment  to  Sir  Cutlass 
Cutter ;  but  others — and  they  were  those  who  knew 
him  best — said  he  got  it  through  his  own  merits. 
The  truth  is,  Admiral  Crofton  was  a  distinguished 
officer,  higlily  thought  of  in  the  navy.  I  have  shown 
one  side  of  his  character,  but  not  any  of  the  other ; 
and  it  was  entirely  at  the  other  side  that  his  real 
talents  and  all  the  manly  strength  of  his  nature — 
his  high  courage  and  decision  and  firmness — lay.  If 
I  have  made  it  in  any  way  liard  to  believe  he  was  at 
heart  a  manly  man,  and  had  the  stronger  qualities 
men  should  have,  and  the  liigher  talent  not  in  a 
less  but  in  a  greater  degree  for  being  without  the 
pettier  kind,  I  have  done  him  a  cruel  injustice..  It 
would  gi'ieve  me  to  have  been  unjust  to  him,  and 
pain  me  to  the  heart  if,  by  dwelling  overmuch  upon 
the  simpler,  tender,  very  innocent  side  of  him,  I  had 
given  the  impression  he  had  none  other.  Half  a  man 
may  easily  seem  a  whole  fool ;  for  nothing  is  so  mis- 
leading as  half  a  man — especially  half  a  gentleman. 
The  chivalrous  side  of  a  gentleman  is  not  rough ;  yet 
many  people  seem  unable  to  dissociate  strength  from 
roughness,  and  particularly,  it  would  seem,  in  naval 
men. 

The  vigorous  Blowhard,  speaking  with  a  loud  voice, 
a  sort  of  stop-her-back-her  tongue, — a  sincere  good 
fellow,  it  is  true,  but  not  polite,  a  Blowhard  at  home 
as  well  as  on  the  quarterdeck,  and  one  essentially 
with  a  strong  hand  keeping  his  wife  like  a  well-reefed 
mainsail,  and  his  children  like  reefed  topsails, — is,  I 
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think,  not  far  from  the  popular  idea  of  such  officers 
in  her  Majesty's  navy  as  have  been  posted ;  for  the 
peremptory  Blowhard  is  not  considered  perfectly  de- 
veloped till  after  he  is  a  post-captain.  I  fear  it  will 
always  be  rather  hard  to  get  the  public  mind  to 
believe  the  captain  or  admiral  who  is  not  a  Blowhard 
is  really  distinguished  in  his  profession,  unless  he  has 
the  luck  to  gain  a  naval  victory.  Then  the  British 
nation  would  let  him  be  as  polite  on  shore  as  any  other 
gentleman,  and  talk  quite  naturally,  and  not  keep  his 
wife  like  a  reefed  mainsail.  As  a  fact,  it  is  generally 
the  wife  who  reefs  him  on  shore,  and  the  children  too, 
even  if  he  is  a  real  old  Blowhard.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  take  even  the  popular  Blowhard  from  his  hurri- 
cane-deck, and  you  have  the  most  easily  managed 
of  all  domestic  men,  and  certainly  the  one  who  least 
suspects  his  wife  is  turning  him  round  her  little 
finger.  The  fact  is,  Blowhard  may  be  a  retired 
admiral  before  he  has  seen  enough  of  his  wife  to 
have  any  idea  what  she  is  really  made  of,  and,  what 
is  still  more  important,  before  he  has  had  time  to  get 
in  the  least  tired  of  her.  The  intimate  daily  society 
of  the  ladies  can  be  a  very  pleasant  novelty  to  many 
a  naval  officer.  This  it  never  is  to  your  military  man ; 
and  so  the  lady  who  would  not  command  a  regiment 
might  be  backed  to  command  a  man-of-war.  The 
Admiralty  is  very  wise  in  discouraging  the  ladies. 
Just  fancy  what  an  angel  like  Clara  might  be  on 
board  ship,  and  nowhere  to  land  her !  So  you  could 
only  drown  her !      Yet  how  could  her  dear  admiral 
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ever  bring  himself  to  throw  that  charming  woman 
overboard  ? 

But  I  will  say  for  Admiral  Crofton  that  he  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  see  clearly  through  Clara  on 
board  his  own  ship  than  on  shore,  because  she  would 
sooner  or  later  have  clashed  with  his  duty ;  and  where 
his  sense  of  duty  or  honour  or  justice  was  concerned, 
he  could  be  clear-sighted.  The  truthful  simplicity  of 
his  own  character  was  such,  that  had  he  ceased  to 
believe  absolutely  in  Clara,  she  would  have  had  no 
influence  over  him  —  not  even  on  shore.  In  this 
necessity  of  perfect  belief,  he  was  just  like  a  child ; 
and  you  can  have  no  moral  influence  over  any  child 
who  does  not  implicitly  believe  in  you,  but  only 
physical  power.  Xow,  Clara's  influence  over  the 
Admiral  was  wholly  moral ;  it  was  a  sort  of  beautiful, 
fascinating,  moral  power,  a  little  heightened,  it  might 
be,  by  the  charm  of  a  soft  manner  and  the  trans- 
parency of  an  exquisitely  fair  complexion.  But  these 
attractions  were  only  part  of  the  angel's  aureole,  and 
the  Admiral  was  strong  enough  to  have  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  aureole  had  he  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
angel. 

Clara's  rose-coloured  ink  did  full  justice  in  the 
prettiest  way  to  everything  complimentary  that  could 
by  any  possibility  be  said  about  the  Admiral's  very 
charming  appointment.  The  nicely -turned  little  sen- 
tences really  did  read  as  if  they  were  sincere,  and  for 
the  very  best  of  all  reasons,  because  they  were  sin- 
cere.    Mrs  Newsham  was   remarkably  glad  the  Ad- 
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miral  would  soon  be  off  to  America,  for  she  thought 
it  would  be  much  safer  to  have  him  going  through  a 
crisis  off  Bermuda,  or  navigating  amongst  icebergs, 
than  to  have  him  at  home  doing  the  impulsively- 
romantic  father  to  Charlie  and  Eleanour,  and  it 
might  be  even  getting  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  foolish- 
ness after  Eleanour  was  actually  engaged  to  George ; 
for  Clara  was  convinced  Charlie  would  tell  his  father 
everything,  though  she  was  equally  sure  he  had  not 
confided  in  him  yet. 

Metternich,  having  settled  on  an  immediate  engage- 
ment with  George,  was  only  waiting  for  Eleanour  to 
be  ordered  up  to  town  by  Dr  Doseman,  until  she 
knew  for  certain  that  Charlie  was  not  in  London. 
She  was  aware  he  had  been  in  Germany  since  he  had 
left  Eton  and  had  failed  in  the  Sandhurst  preliminary; 
but  she  had  happened  to  see  in  the  paper  that  another 
army  examination  for  a  very  limited  number  of  va- 
cancies had  just  taken  place,  and  sooner,  it  was  stated, 
than  had  been  intended,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
which  she  had  forgotten,  because  she  had  paid  no 
real  attention  to  the  paragraph  till  Miss  Smith  had 
told  her  the  story  of  Nellie's  love.  When  the  gover- 
ness was  telling  it,  Clara  had  suddenly  been  struck 
with  the  idea  that  Charlie  might  have  gone  in  for  that 
examination.  If  so,  he  would  know  his  fate  in  about 
five  weeks'  time,  or  even  sooner;  and  then,  if  he 
had  passed,  he  might  be  coming  to  propose  openly  for 
Eleanour,  and  perhaps  to  Thomas  I 

As  Mrs  ISTewsham  kept  the  newspapers  in  her  own 
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boudoir,  she  was  sure  the  paragraph  had  not  been 
seen  either  by  her  daughter  or  Miss  Smith.  She  had 
discovered  from  the  governess  that  Eleanour  had  no 
hope  Charlie  would  pass,  or  come  to  claim  her  as  his 
bride  for  nearly  another  whole  year ;  and  she  quite 
understood  how  interminably  long,  how  hopelessly 
endless,  a  year  might  seem  at  Eleanour's  age. 

So,  after  having  finished  all  the  preliminary  little 
compliments  at  the  beginning  of  her  letter,  Clara 
ended  up  by  saying :  "  And  now,  my  dear  Admiral, 
I  do  so  much,  so  very  much,  want  to  know  a  little  per- 
sonal news  about  yourself !  How  are  you  ?  Quite 
well,  I  hope.  And  how  is  Charlie  ?  By  the  by, 
where  is  Charlie  ?  It  is  quite  a  centimj  since  I  have 
even  heard  of  him !  and  you  never  mentioned  him  in 
your  letter !  What  a  very,  very  unnatural  father  you 
are  becoming !  and  you  used  to  be  sueli  an  adoring 
idolater  to  that  boy.  The  idea  of  your  forgetting 
even  to  mention  his  name  !  But  of  course  he  is  away 
in  Germany,  and  did  not  go  in  for  the  examination 
which  has  just  taken  place,  or  which  indeed,  for  all  I 
know,  may  still  be  going  on.  You  must  write  almost 
immediately  to  tell  me  when  you  expect  to  be  really 
on  the  move ;  for  now,  my  dear  Admiral,  you  must 
pay  Thomas  and  me  a  little  visit  before  you  start  off 
for  that  dreadful,  distant  place — now  positively  you 
must !  " 

Clara  had  no  intention  whatever  of  having  the 
Admiral  at  Eastcourt,  for  she  thought  he  might  be 
an  awkward  complication  amongst  her  accidents ;  but 
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she  quite  intended  to  send  him  a  very  nicely-worded 
little  invitation  when  she  had  clearly  discovered  what 
was  exactly  the  very  time  he  could  not  possibly  accept 
it.  The  cordial  invitation,  not  intended  to  be  accepted, 
is  one  of  Clara's  lesser  fine  arts. 

Having  said  all  she  wanted  about  Charlie,  Metter- 
nich  ended  up  her  letter  by  sending  the  "  very  kindest 
congratulations  from  dear  Thomas ; "  for  she  had  an 
extremely  pretty  way  of  bringing  Thomas  into  her 
correspondence. 

As  may  easily  be  imagined,  Mrs  Newsham  got  an 
answer  from  her  dear  Admiral  by  return  of  post. 
Her  kindly  interest  in  Charlie,  and  her  inquiries  about 
him,  had  touched  the  very  softest  spot  in  that  dear 
Admiral's  heart,  and  one  that  Clara  had  not  touched 
before ;  for  the  only  manner  in  which  the  most  char- 
miner  of  charminsj  women  had  ever  given  the  Admiral 
the  slightest,  vaguest  feeling  of  disappointment  had 
been  through  a  sort  of  instinct  he  had  about  her,  that 
the  tender  devoted  mother  of  so  large  a  family  did 
not  take  the  absorbing  interest  in  his  son  she  certainly 
would  have  done  had  she  had  no  children  of  her  own. 
But  Clara's  letter  proved  unmistakably  what  a  very, 
very  great  interest  she  really  did  take  in  Charlie,  and 
in  Charlie's  examination:  and  such  kindly  interest 
seemed  quite  beautiful  in  Clara.  But  it  was  perhaps 
well  for  the  fair  illusion  that  Charlie  had  gone  back 
to  Germany  the  day  before  the  Admiral  got  Metter- 
nich's  letter,  because  the  Admii'al  would  certainly  have 
shown   it  to  his   son,  and   Charlie   would   have   pro- 
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nounced  it  all  humbug,  and  would  have  spoken  his 
mind  very  freely  about  Mrs  Newsham,  for  he  did  not 
like  her.  He  had  never  liked  her.  He  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  distrust  towards  her,  and  he  invariably  knew 
his  own  mind  about  people  and  things  with  a  clear- 
ness that  was  remarkable  in  such  a  very  young  man. 
The  mother  who  died  when  he  was  born  must  have 
been  a  lady  of  strong  character.  It  is  said  she  had 
unbounded  influence  over  the  Admiral. 

If  Charlie  knew  he  disliked  Clara,  she  was  even 
more  certain  that  she  disliked  him.  She  had  disliked 
his  open  fearless  ways  from  infancy.  AVhen  she 
had  looked  through  him,  meaning  to  cow  him  after 
that  fashion  of  hers  George  hated  so  much,  he  would 
open  the  big  eyes  of  childhood  and  look  through  her. 
Young  as  he  still  was,  she  feared  him  a  little,  and 
never  by  any  chance  humbugged  her  dear,  dear  Ad- 
miral in  his  presence.  Perhaps  this  instinctive  dislike 
was  the  reason  why  Clara's  mind  had  not  dwelt  a 
second  time  on  the  thought  of  George's  narrow  escape 
from  drowning — for  it  had  not  done  so. 

Mrs  Xewsham  got  the  Admiral's  answer,  saying 
Charlie  had  gone  back  to  Germany  for  a  month,  by 
the  early  post  which  arrives  at  Eastcourt  before  break- 
fast. 

By  lunch-time  Dr  Doseman  had  ordered  Xellie  up 
to  town  immediately,  "  for  further  advice."  He  said 
to  Mrs  Newsham — "  Miss  Eleanour  is  better,  my  dear 
madam ;  she  is  certainly  better  and  stronger  than  she 
has  been  since  poor  Miss  Adela's   lamentable  death. 
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for  she  can  walk  a  little  now,  and  there  is  decided 
improvement  in  every  way,  so  I  do  not  say  that  fur- 
ther advice  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  I  do  say  it  is 
on  the  whole  desirable  ;  and  if  Miss  Eleanour  does  go 
up  to  town,  she  ought  to  go  immediately,  Mrs  New- 
sham — immediately,  before  the  hot  weather  begins." 
He  also  told  Clara  a  change  would  be  good  for  her. 
'^  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  a  change  is  most  necessary 
for  you — most  necessary.  And  I  should  wish  you  to 
see  Sir  Jonathan  Johnston  yourself,  or  Dr  Williams- 
Smith  ;  but  on  the  whole  I  should  prefer  to  have  Sir 
Jonathan's  opinion  of  your  case." 

"  But,  Dr  Doseman,"  Clara  very  nicely  replied,  "  I 
have  such  perfect,  perfect  confidence  in  you  !  I  have 
more  confidence  in  your  treatment  than  in  Sir  Jona- 
than Johnston's — indeed,  indeed  I  have  !  for,  believe 
me,  no  one,  no  one  understands  my  constitution  as 
well  as  you  do,  Dr  Doseman  ! " 

And  this  was  Clara's  sincere  conviction.  She  is 
always  sincere  and  truthful  when  it  is  quite  pleasant 
and  convenient  to  be  so. 

It  was  therefore  solely  to  consult  Dr  Williams- 
Smith  about  Eleanour  that  Mrs  Newsham  went  up  to 
town. 

Thomas  quite  willingly  accompanied  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  London,  because  in  the  clearest  bit  of  his 
heart  he  felt  anxious  to  know  Dr  Williams-Smith's 
opinion  of  his  dear  Nellie,  and  also  because  Sir  Here- 
ward  Boreman's  annual  No  Option  Bill  was  to  come 
on  in  the  House  soon  after  Wliitsuntide. 
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As  Clara  was  well  aware,  Kate  Crofton  and  George 
were  in  Chapel  Street.  Kate,  being  George's  guardian, 
had  a  great  deal  of  business  with  the  lawyers,  and 
George,  having  been  plucked  in  his  former  examina- 
tion, was  cramming  for  his  "  final  try  "  with  Mr  Butt 
in  Brompton. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

That  exalted  feeling  of  duty  and  honour  which  is 
common  amongst  real  gentlemen  in  England  was  very 
strong  in  George  Crofton.  It  was  as  strong  within 
him  as  the  power  to  love.  For  instance,  he  was  not 
one  of  those  men  who  could  have  married  a  woman 
whom  he  despised  morally,  and  did  not  respect. 
Shame  and  dishonour  of  all  kinds  were  intolerable 
to  him. 

The  thought  of  Adela's  death,  and  of  the  way  he 
had  forgotten  her  in  his  overpowering  eagerness  to 
save  her  sister,  stung  him  with  shame,  for  he  had 
forgotten  the  poor  girl  who  considered  herself  engaged 
to  him,  and  beloved  by  him,  until  Nellie  had  shown 
some  sign  of  life.  He  was  in  honour  bound  to  have 
remembered  her  before  it  was  all  too  late,  even  if  he 
had  thouoht  first  of  Nellie.     He  told  himself  there 

o 

would  have  been  time  to  save  her  too,  had  he  but 
gone  a  little  quicker  to  the  rescue.  The  pain  there 
is  in  the  sting  of  remorseful  shame  can  be  intense  in 
youth — intense  at  every  age  to  those  who  feel  that 
sting — and  only  a  mere  nothing  to  those  who  cannot 
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feel  at  all.  It  is  very  true  there  are  people  who  have 
no  real  feeling  anywhere,  either  in  their  heart  or  their 
mind,  except  when  their  vanity  is  publicly  touched. 
But  vanity  had  nothing  to  say  to  George's  sorrow, 
because  he  thought  his  secret  absolutely  his  own,  and 
had  not  the  most  remote  suspicion  Clara  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  the  truth.  He  had  not  seen  her  before 
he  jumped  into  the  water,  and  was  unconscious  when 
at  last  he  was  brought  back  to  shore  by  William  the 
groom. 

Poor  Adela's  last  piercing  cry  haunted  George. 
Had  she  called  him  before,  and  had  he  not  heard  ? 
Had  she  seen  him  loiter  lovingly  over  ISTellie  ?  And 
amidst  all  the  terrors  of  death — he  knew  how  horribly 
she  had  ever  feared  to  be  drowned — had  she  at  the 
last  understood  he  had  no  love  for  her  ?  understood 
when  sinking  to  die  that  he  loved  Nellie  ?  He  was 
sure  in  his  heart  she  had. 

There  had  been  anguish  in  her  death-cry,  and  he 
heard  it  still.  He  was  for  ever  hearing  it.  That 
awful  sound,  ringing  in  his  ear  like  loud  -  voiced 
guilt,  had  changed  him  from  a  boy  into  a  serious 
man. 

His  loving  stepmother  had  noticed  with  anxious 
wonder  the  change  in  him.  It  had  struck  her  that 
perhaps  she  had  been  mistaken  in  thinking  he  did  not 
love  Adela,  for  she  had  certainly  thought  so,  and  had 
been  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  ever  could 
have  proposed  for  her  to  Thomas  even  if  Clara  had 
wished  him  to  do  so ;  but  poor  Adela's  tragic  death 
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had   closed   her  lips  on  the   subject  of  that  strange 
proposal. 

The  young  gni's  death  was  so  terrible  to  her,  and 
so  terrible  to  the  Admiral  who  had  seen  the  poor 
child's  dead  body,  that  it  is  a  fact  neither  of  them 
had  so  much  as  mentioned  Adela's  name  during  those 
few  days  they  were  together  at  Crofton  Place  with  Sir 
Cuthbert  lying  dead  in  the  house. 

He  who  has  been  in  the  same  house  with  death 
knows  how  that  awful  presence  can  seal  our  lips,  and 
make  so  much  we  midit  otherwise  have  said  feel 
unworthy  to  be  spoken.  It  therefore  happened  that 
the  intimate  conversation  and  comparing  of  notes  be- 
tween the  Admiral  and  Kate,  which  might  have  put 
Clara's  conduct  in  a  very  clear  light,  never  took  place. 
So  the  compromising  accidents  of  Metternich's  first 
little  matrimonial  intrigue  had  been  virtually  drowned 
with  poor  Adela  in  the  Eastcourt  lake. 

Kate  could  not  bring  herself  to  talk  of  the  poor 
o-irl  to  Georo'e,  for  he  winced  at  the  mere  mention  of 
her  name,  and  betrayed  painful  emotion. 

In  his  moments  of  deepest  regret  George  would  yet 
keenly  know  he  was  passionately  glad  to  have  saved 
Nellie's  life.  He  would  be  frightened  to  know  he  was  so 
slad — shocked  as  some  murderer  mis^ht  be  to  feel  there 
had  been  joy,  intensity  of  joy,  in  his  crime.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  hour  when  he  had  thought  jSTellie  dead, 
then  found  she  lived,  still  thrilled  him  with  a  great 
delight,  for  those  instants  of  suspense  just  after  he 
had  saved  her  from  the  water  seemed  to  him  an  hour. 
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He  imagined  he  had  delayed  infinitely  longer  in  going 
to  Adela's  rescue  than  he  really  had.  Yet  there  had 
been  time  enough  for  her  to  drown. 

It  was  this  feeling  of  secret  joy,  so  cruelly  wronging 
to  the  dead,  which  had  made  George  refuse  Mrs  New- 
sham's  invitation  to  the  unveilino-  of  the  marble  cross. 
He  had  a  horror  of  meeting;*  Xellie  ao'ain  for  the  first 
time  at  Adela's  grave,  where  all  eyes  would  be  turned 
upon  him  as  chief  mourner,  and  where  he  would 
perhaps  be  overcome  by  feelings  not  really  connected 
with  the  dead,  because  Nellie,  he  had  thought,  would 
be  there  beside  him.  And  he  had  never  even  seen 
her  since  he  had  saved  her  life  and  let  her  sister  die, 
for  when  he  had  been  well  enouc^h  to  start  off  at  the 
last  moment  to  Sir  Cuthbert's  funeral,  Xellie  was  still 
too  ill  to  see  any  one.  He  had  not  been  to  Eastcourt 
since  then. 

The  very  evening  Clara  arrived  in  town  she  sent  a 
little  note  over  from  the  Alexandra  Hotel  to  Chapel 
Street,  bec^i^ing  dearest  Kate  w^ould  come  and  see  her 
early  next  day :  she  only  asked  Kate,  she  did  not  ask 
George. 

Kate  w^ent,  and  with  a  beatini:^  heart.  There  is  so 
much  we  bury  in  a  grave  I  Sometimes  it  is  all  that 
is  soft  and  human  and  forgiving  in  us,  but  oftener  it 
is  our  harder  self — our  juster  one  it  may  be,  but,  like 
justice,  hard.  In  every  grave,  I  think,  there  are  two 
coffins,  even  in  that  of  a  young  girl  like  Adela. 

Adela's  death  stood  between  Kate  and  Clara  like 
the  forgiving  angel,  whose  wings  are  spread  to  shade 
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the  past  from  glaring  light  and  make  it  dim.  The 
pity  of  the  poor  child's  young  death  stifled  doubts  as 
if  they  had  been  sins  in  Kate's  mind,  and  scared  away 
just  suspicion  like  the  shame  of  an  unworthy  mean- 
ness. Had  poor  Adela  really  loved  George  as  George 
now  seemed  to  love  her  ?  Did  she  know  Aunt 
Kate  had  said  she  could  not  consent  to  the  engage- 
ment, and  had  she  felt  this  to  be  cruel  ?  Kate  made 
herself  unhappy  with  this  thought. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  I  have  often  noticed  it,  that 
much  of  the  repentant  regret  in  this  world  is  felt  by 
the  wrong  people — sympathetic  souls  easily  swayed 
by  the  tenderness  of  pity,  regretting  to  have  seemed 
even  a  little  hard ;  while  very  hard,  cruel,  intensely 
selfish  people  can  be  serenely  comfortable. 

It  had  ever  given  Kate  acute  pain  to  doubt 
Thomas's  wife  even  a  little.  She  could  not  for  years 
bring  herself  clearly  to  acknowledge  that  Clara  was  not 
particularly  kind  to  her,  and  was  exceedingly  inhos- 
pitable. It  seemed  wrong  to  think  Clara  had  no 
real  affection  for  her,  only  the  instinct  to  make  use 
of  her  when  she  could  be  of  use.  The  charity  of  not 
seeing  people  as  they  really  are  brings  cruel  unhappi- 
ness,  unless  you  are  quite  incapable  of  disillusion ;  for 
few,  very  few,  can  go  on  for  ever  believing  in  the 
unreal  against  their  experience,  their  knowledge,  and 
their  very  senses.  It  is  certainly  happier  to  have  the 
power  from  the  first  of  clearly  grasping  your  relations 
as  they  really  are,  and  then  you  make  the  best  of  the 
actual   human   beings,   and   have   no   disillusion,   and 
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don't  mind  their  being  unsatisfactory.  People  who 
can  do  this  are  always  on  good  terms  with  everybody. 
But  that  putting  aside  of  fair  illusion,  where  we  wish 
to  love  and  care  so  much  for  love,  is  one  of  the 
hardest  efforts  of  clear  sight,  and  very,  very  painful. 
Yet  it  is  the  sensible  way  of  living.  Unfortunately, 
I  think  everything  that  is  quite  sensible  in  life  is 
very  painful  too.  Experience,  the  great  sense-giver 
to  most  of  us,  is  usually  extremely  disagreeable.  It 
is  like  passing  through  the  chicken-pox,  measles,  scar- 
latina, and  whooping-cough — at  last  you  are  left  with 
a  sensible  constitution  that  has  had  its  little  diseases. 
But  then  you  did  not  at  all  enjoy  being  constantly  laid 
up,  and  having  common-sense  for  your  nurse,  with 
nauseous  medicine  in  one  hand  and  blisters  in  the 
other,  keeping  you  quiet  and  oppressively  dull  at 
home,  instead  of  letting  you  and  your  imagination 
run  brilliantly  over  the  world,  merry  with  the  gTeat 
delight  of  joyous  illusion.  For  how  full  of  touching 
joy  is  fair  illusion  ! 

But  as  there  are  constitutions  which  quickly  forget 
their  first  measles  and  scarlatina,  and  have  to  go 
through  them  twice  over,  so  there  are  people  on 
whom  the  former  sickness  of  experience  and  disillu- 
sion can  be  lost,  and  they  will  believe  again  almost  as 
if  they  had  never  doubted.  This  oblivion  comes 
oftenest  through  sorrowful  pity,  for  the  forgetfulness 
of  pity  is  great. 

Wlien  Kate  saw  Clara  for  the  first  time  after 
Adela's    death,   she    met    her    shyly,   as    if    she    had 
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wronged  lier ;  and  it  is  very  true  that  all  the  regretful 
feeling  was  entirely  on  her  side. 

Clara  was  quite  calm.  She  felt  no  compunction 
whatever  for  the  past,  only  cold  wrath  at  what  had 
gone  amiss.  Yet  it  was  she  who  had  forced  her  dead 
child  to  be  enojas^ed  to  a  man  she  well  knew  did  not 
love  her — a  man  who  let  her  die  because  he  could 
not  even  remember  her  danger  till  it  was  too  late  to 
save  her.  Had  Clara  buried  no  wrong  of  her  own 
doing  in  her  daughter's  grave  ?  Had  she  not  greatly 
wronged  poor  George  too  ? 

Kate  did  not  know  the  real  circumstances  of  Adela's 
death.  ISTo  one  knew  them  except  George  and  Clara ; 
for  William  the  groom  was  not  in  the  secret — he  had 
seen  Sir  George  try  to  save  Miss  Adela's  life,  but  had 
seen  nothing  more. 

Clara  was  kind  in  her  manner  to  Thomas's  sister, 
and  was  pleased,  and  not  displeased,  at  her  visible 
emotion,  because,  grieving  in  her  own  heart  for  Adela's 
death,  she  liked  others  to  feel  the  pity  of  it,  and  to  be 
sorry  the  young  girl  had  died ;  and  also — for  Clara 
was  a  complex  being — because  affectionate,  melting 
weakness  was  very  easy  to  manage,  and  insubordina- 
tion alone  was  the  unpardonable  offence  in  a  sister- 
in-law. 

So  for  the  moment  Clara  overlooked  the  personal 
insult  of  that  codicil  to  Sir  Cuthbert's  will ;  but  it 
would  not  be  true  to  say  she  forgave  Kate  the  influ- 
ential position  in  which  it  placed  her.  Clara  never 
really  forgives  what  she  has  once  resented  as  an  insult 
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to  her  ]^x)wer  or  herself.  However,  Kate  felt  just 
then  so  soft  and  pliable  to  her  clever  touch,  that  she 
was  content  for  the  present  to  look  upon  her  as  an 
accident  of  Sir  George's  existence  which  might  be 
easily  arranged. 

As  Mrs  Newsham  had  the  knack  of  bringing 
Thomas  very  prettily  into  her  correspondence,  so 
there  were  occasions,  if  rare  ones,  when  she  would 
use  him  diplomatically  with  nice  effect.  We  all 
know  how  cleverly  she  had  once  contrived  to  make 
him  look  like  the  principal  surrounding  circumstance 
in  a  love-affair,  and  now  she  made  use  of  him  for  the 
still  further  softening  of  Kate's  heart.  She  allowed 
the  brother  and  sister  to  be  much  more  together  than 
she  generally  did,  but,  it  is  true,  ahvays  under  her  own 
careful  supervision ;  for  though  she  intended  Kate's 
consent  to  George's  marriage  with  Eleanour  should  be 
asked  and  obtained  by  her  husband  rather  than  by 
herself,  she  did  not  mean  the  preliminary  intimacy 
and  affection  should  give  Kate  an  influence  over 
Thomas.  Clara  allowed  no  one  to  influence  that 
excellent  man  but  herself.  Kate  understood  this, 
and  had  done  so  for  years. 

Metternich  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  exclusive 
brother's  wife  so  common  in  England,  and  with  whom 
no  sister-in-law  ever  feels  really  at  home,  any  more 
than  she  would  with  a  sentry  perpetually  standing  at 
arms.  There  is  much  petty  mental  strain,  and  even 
physical  discomfort,  in  the  unceasing  qui  vive  ;  and  it  is 
generally  all  about  nothing.     The  want  of  repose  is 
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fatiguingly  unpleasant :  and  I  think  this  is  the  reason 
you  will  sometimes  see  sisters-in-law  quite  as  amiable 
as  Kate  rather  avoiding  dear  Henry's,  or  dear  Thomas's, 
or  dear  Charles's  wife.  They  will  not  do  it  from 
actual  dislike,  but  because  the  strain  of  being  much 
with  the  exclusive  brother's  wife  is  so  very  tiring. 
Her  society  will  be  quite  unsatisfactory,  for  she  will 
let  them  have  no  pleasure  in  it.  And  ten  to  one,  if 
she  has  children,  she  will  be  just  as  peculiar  and 
jealous  and  uncomfortable  about  them  as  she  is  about 
her  Henry,  or  her  Charles,  or  her  very  dear  Thomas. 
Her  children's  constitutions  will  surely  be  singular  ; 
and  if  they  get  the  measles,  there  will  be  no  infection 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  while  your  children  would  be 
infectious  to  hers  for  three  months.  Then,  it  is  true, 
her  children  never  catch  any  disease  of  their  own 
accord,  though  they  do  so  very  easily  from  yours ;  just 
as  they  certainly  have  good  manners  by  nature,  and 
only  get  bad  ones  from  naughty  cousins.  I  think  it 
is  often  as  unsatisfactory  to  be  much  thrown  with  the 
belongings  of  the  exclusive  brother's  wife  as  with 
that  uncomfortable  relation  herself. 

However,  to  do  Clara  justice,  I  must  say  that  fate, 
having  arranged  Thomas  was  quite  unnecessarily  to 
have  a  sister,  she  liked  the  sister  he  had  better  on 
the  whole  than  she  would  any  other,  for  Kate's  blind 
enduring  love  for  Thomas  was  satisfied  with  very 
little,  did  not  take  offence,  and  was  altogether  quite 
subservient :  besides,  Clara  did  give  Kate  credit  for 
being  only  one,  just  as  her  own  grandmother  Eock- 
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liiirst  had  tlioudit  it  a  virtue  iu  herself  to  have  no 
sisters. 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  strong  family  affection 
is  sometimes  a  little  puzzling  to  outsiders.  It  had 
ever  puzzled  Clara  much  to  conceive  why  on  earth 
Kate  was  so  deeply  attached  to  Thomas,  when  Thomas 
spent  most  of  his  life  seemingly  quite  forgetting  her 
up  in  his  own  moon.  Clara  did  not  understand  how 
Thomas  could  inspire  any  one  with  romantic  affection, 
though  she  quite  acknowledged  that  when  you  were 
under  the  same  roof  with  him,  the  bits  of  him  which 
happened  to  be  together  were  most  kind  and  amiable, 
and  of  a  very  easy  temper.  She  knew  there  was 
not  an  unkind  bit  of  Thomas  straying  about  any- 
where ;  and  she  herself  liked  her  husband  almost 
cordially,  for  she  always  felt  no  other  man  in  the 
world  could  have  suited  her  and  her  little  accidents 
half  as  well ;  and  from  the  time  she  had  success- 
fully inveigled  him  out,  through  an  Archbishop,  into 
pleasant  mixed  society,  she  had  not  once  regretted 
her  early  marriage,  or  ever  wished  any  one  else  had 
fallen  in  love  with  4ier.  If  Thomas  should  die  before 
her,  leaving  her  a  coronet  and  otherwise  well  provided 
for,  she  will  certainly  not  care  to  marry  again. 

As  I  have  said  once  before,  Mr  I^ewsham  was  nearly 
always  a  surprise  to  those  who  had  not  seen  him  for 
some  time.  He  would  surprise  you  if,  on  meeting  him, 
his  spirit  had  gone  hunting  afar  like  Baal,  because  it 
was  not  easy  to  remember,  when  you  had  been  away 
from  him,  how  very,  very  absent  he  really  was.     Yet  the 
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surprise  would  certainly  be  greater  if  you  found  the 
principal  bits  of  him  clearly  at  home. 

Kate  was  startled  to  see  Thomas  an  awakened  man, 
quite  aware  of  poor  Adela's  tragic  death,  and  nervously 
anxious  Dr  Williams-Smith  might  think  well  of  "  my 
dear  child  Nellie,"  as  he  called  Eleanour  to  his  sister. 
ISTellie's  look,  and  her  fits  of  feverish  excitement  and 
low-spirited  distress,  alarmed  Kate's  kind  heart,  and 
she  felt  deep  sympathy  with  Thomas's  fear.  The 
change,  too,  in  her  brother  touched  her  much,  for  even 
physically  he  was  altered :  he  had  grown  very  thin 
and  yellow,  and  was  altogether  out  of  sorts. 

With  a  good  deal  of  timorous  roundabout,  Kate 
told  her  sister-in-law  she  thought  Thomas  looking  ill, 
and  suggested  that  perhaps  it  might  be  no  harm,  if  he 
did  not  soon  look  better,  for  Clara  to  consult  Sir  Jona- 
than Johnston  about  him,  as  she  believed  Clara  thought 
very  highly  of  Sir  Jonathan. 

The  exclusive  brother's  wife  did  not  snub  her,  as 
she  had  fully  expected,  because  the  novel  idea  had 
struck  Metternich  as  one  that  might  be  made  good  use 
of  on  future  occasions.  Clara  rapidly  foresaw  the  day 
might  come  when  it  might  be  very  convenient  to  take 
a  house  in  town  solely  for  Thomas  to  consult  the 
doctors. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Mrs  Newsiiam  had  been  five  days  at  the  Alexandra 
Hotel,  and  had  not  even  so  much  as  seen  Sir  George 
Crofton.  N"or  had  Thomas  either ;  but  then  it  never 
did  matter  in  the  least  whom  Thomas  saw  or  did  not 
see, — Clara  was  the  important  person.  She  was  get- 
ting very  angry  because  George  had  not  called,  and 
she  was  sure  he  hid  himself  on  purpose.  On  two 
successive  evenings  she  had  stayed  very  late  in  Chapel 
Street  visiting  dear  Kate  with  Thomas,  and  George 
had  not  appeared,  although  she  was  certain  she  had 
heard  the  hall-door  open  and  shut.  Such  conduct  was 
extremely  irritating,  because,  you  see,  Clara's  time  was 
short.  In  another  month  Charlie  might  be  expected 
back  upon  the  scene,  and  in  that  case  she  would  have 
to  take  Xellie  instantly  away  from  town, — and  perhaps 
disengaged. 

Clara  had  perceived  how  eagerly  excited  Eleanour 
seemed  when  out  driving,  and  had  noticed  her 
awakened,  anxious  eyes  looking  in  all  directions  in 
the  Park  and  streets,  as  if  expecting  to  see  some  one 
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they  did  not  see.  She  knew  Eleanour  did  not  know 
Charlie  Crofton  was  in  Germany. 

There  is  a  shop  in  Brompton,  almost  opposite  the 
main  entrance  to  Mr  Butt's  well  -  known  cramming 
establishment,  where  Clara,  on  the  fourth  day  of  her 
stay  in  town,  had  bought  a  yard  of  black  ribbon,  on 
the  fifth  three  pairs  of  black  gloves,  and  where  she 
went  upon  the  sixth  day  to  make  purchases  during 
fully  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  She  left  Eleanour  all 
that  time  waiting  in  an  open  carriage  at  the  shop  door. 

But  the  time  did  not  seem  long  to  Xellie.  It  was 
a  great  relief  to  be  alone,  unnoticed,  when  she  was 
watching  so  eagerly  for  Charlie  to  pass  by.  She  must 
see  him  soon.  It  seemed  a  miracle  she  had  not  seen 
him  yet. 

Nellie  had  hardly  ever  been  in  London — only  twice 
as  a  young  child,  and  then  merely  for  a  few  days  with 
Aunt  Kate.  In  the  country  you  get  accustomed  to 
see  everybody  who  is  there  quite  easily.  Nellie  did 
not  realise  she  might  be  months  and  months  in  Lon- 
don, and  Charlie  be  there  too,  and  yet  never  once 
happen  to  see  him  by  mere  accident  in  the  street. 
She  did  not  tire  of  looking  hopefully  from  side  to  side 
of  the  road  at  all  who  went  by,  for  each  strange  face 
seemed  only  to  make  it  the  more  certain  that  strange 
faces  could  not  be  passing  for  ever.  So  sure  was  she 
of  this,  that  she  was  in  nowise  overwhelmed  by  that 
solitude  which  is  like  a  great  awe  that  can  be  felt  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  London,  as  if  it  were  some 
dreadful  power  crushing  us  out  of  communion  with  the 
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livinsf.  The  stranfre  endless  crowd  seems  alive,  but 
you  feel  unknown  to  all  those  men  and  women,  unseen 
by  them,  as  if  you  yourself  were  dead.  I  think  when 
this  feeling  of  solitude  in  a  crowd  comes  to  us,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  overpowering  there  is  on  earth.  The 
cold  melancholy  of  it  takes  our  heart  aback.  There  is 
no  place  where  you  will  long  more  for  satisfying 
human  sympathy  and  love  than  in  huge  London.  The 
annihilation  of  the  awful  solitude  which  may  be  felt 
there  amongst  those  millions  of  uncaring  people  is 
appalling  to  the  living  heart. 

But  Xellie  did  not  feel  alone  as  yet  in  the  great 
crowd,  because  she  thought  Charlie  must  be  somewhere 
very  near  to  her.  The  next  face  would  be  his,  and  if 
not  that  one,  why  certainly  the  next  again.  So  the 
forty  minutes  passed  quickly. 

Suddenly,  just  at  the  last,  she  saw  George,  standing 
quite  still  on  a  doorstep  at  the  other  side  of  the  road 
nearly  opposite  to  her.  To  see  him  seemed  for  an 
instant  almost  like  seeing  Charlie,  so  connected  were 
the  two  cousins  in  her  mind  together.  She  felt  as  if 
Charlie  must  indeed  be  very  near.  She  was  agitated, 
delighted,  and  her  pale  cheek  flushed  with  the  joy  of 
returning  life,  for  Nellie  had  got  very  pale  of  late,  and 
was  much  changed.  She  had  grown  thin,  and  looked 
as  if  she  were  all  eyes — sad,  yearning  eyes  that  had 
no  smile  in  them. 

George  lifted  his  hat,  and  walked  on,  but  not  to- 
wards her ;  then  suddenly  turned  round,  and  came 
very  quickly  across  the  road. 
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"  He  hesitated  to  come/'  thought  Nellie,  "  for  I 
have  not  seen  him  since  he  saved  poor  Adela  and  me 
from  drowning ;  but  she  died  of  the  cold  and  shock. 
It  is  I  who  live.  And  George  did  not  love  me, — he 
loved  poor  Adela ;  so  he  must  have  wished  me  to  die, 
not  her.  And  it  must  move  him  very  much  to  see  me 
again,  and  to  remember  all  that  happened  on  that 
dreadful,  dreadful  day.      Poor  George  !  poor  George  !  " 

"  Ah,  George  ! "  she  said  aloud,  when  he  came  near, 
stretching  out  her  two  hands  and  warmly  clasping  his 
one  timid  one,  and  holding  it  in  both  of  hers  as  she 
spoke, — "  Ah,  George,  we  have  not  met  since  ..." 
She  paused,  feeling  as  if  the  same  vivid  remembrance 
that  was  in  her  own  mind  were  in  his  also.  "  And 
you  saved  my  life  that  day,  and  I  have  never  thanked 
you ;  but  I  have  so  longed  to  thank  you,  George — so 
longed  !  and  to  tell  you  how  .  .  .  how  .  .  ."  She 
was  going  to  say,  "how  terrible  I  feel  it  was  for  you 
to  save  me  and  not  poor  Adela,"  but  she  stopped 
short,  overcome  by  the  silencing  shyness  we  so  often 
feel  in  the  presence  of  great  emotion,  especially  if  it  is 
the  emotion  of  a  strong,  rather  stolid  man,  whom  we 
never  thought  to  see  in  pale  agitation,  trembling  per- 
ceptibly, and  seemingly  afraid  to  speak  for  fear  his 
voice  should  betray  the  feeling  he  is  trying  hard  to 
stifle.  Nothing  is  more  nervously  agitating  to  a  sen- 
sitive, highly  strung  woman  than  to  see  that  great 
effort  of  self-command  in  a  strong  man,  and  to  feel  one 
word  more  from  her  mioht  break  down  the  fortitude 
she  admires  with  a  sort  of  fear. 
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So  Nellie  trembled  too,  and  was  silent — as  silent  as 
George.  Her  touching  eyes  grew  very  big  with  tears. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  at  a  glance  if  great  emo- 
tion is  of  joy  or  grief ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  Nellie 
mistook  for  grief  what  really  was  too  great  a  rush  of 
joy  in  George's  heart.  There  was  deep  joy  for  him  in 
her  warm  thanks,  and  in  her  trembling  agitation  at 
this  their  first  meeting  since  he  had  saved  her  life. 

As  in  that  awful  hour  three  months  before  he  had 
forgotten  all  else  in  the  world  but  her,  so  now  for  a 
moment  he  forgot  remorse  and  shame,  and  only  remem- 
bered with  throbbing  joy  that  he  had  saved  her  life. 
He  had  quickly  seen  the  change  in  her  —  she  had 
turned  very  white  and  wan  again  ;  but  he  only  loved 
her  more,  not  less,  for  the  sadness  in  her  eyes,  and  for 
all  the  sorrow  and  feeling  which  he  thought  had  paled 
her  girlish  bloom. 

Clara  came  out  of  the  shop  while  George  was  bend- 
infij  over  the  carriao-e  towards  Nellie  with  that  look  of 
intense  emotion  in  his  face.  Clara  stopped.  For  an 
instant  all  that  was  most  human,  most  like  a  real 
mother  in  her,  felt  a  wound.  Here  was  the  .  .  .  the 
murderer  of  her  dead  child — the  child  she  had  cared 
for — making  very  evident  love  to  the  sister  he  had 
treacherously  saved.  Clara  had  meant  this  should  be 
so, — she  had  arranged  this  deliberately  in  cold  blood  of 
her  own  accord ;  but  it  was  the  first  time  she  saw  the 
reality  with  her  actual  eyes.  There  was  something  in 
the  sight  which  made  her  pause. 

But,  recovering,  she  walked  forward.      She  had  mas- 
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tered  herself,  thougli  not  so  completely  as  she  was 
wont  to  do. 

On  seeing  her,  George  started,  and  stepped  back. 
He  awakened  to  the  painful  memory  he  had  forgotten. 
Her  keen  glance  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  knew  his  guilt. 
And  there  was  a  warmth,  a  sort  of  half-roused  passion, 
in  her  look  which  struck  him  much  in  one  generally 
so  cold.  He  was  ashamed  before  her,  and  he  felt  his 
guilt.  And  yet,  I  think,  he  liked  Clara  better  then 
than  he  had  often  done  before.  She  seemed  more 
human  to  him,  more  akin  in  nature  to  his  own,  for  the 
anger  he  felt  in  her  was  the  kind  of  anger  he  might 
feel  in  himself.  Such  wrath  was  natural  and  right  in 
poor  Adela's  mother;  and  just — only  just. 

It  was  George  who  first  spoke.  Still  standing  back, 
he  said  kindly,  in  that  broken  voice  of  deep  feeling 
which  regretful  sorrow  gives,  "  I  am  grieved  for  you, 
Mrs  Newsham — I  understand — I  had  meant  you  should 
not  see  me  again — or  not  for  long  years  to  come." 

There  was  a  short  struggle  in  Clara,  but  only  a 
short  one.  The  feeling,  the  curious  softness  betrayed 
by  the  usually  dense  and  dogged  George,  tempted 
Clara  overpoweringiy  to  pursue  her  preconceived  plan. 
She  felt  she  could  now  do  what  she  liked  with  George ; 
so  she  would  do  what  in  cooler,  wiser  moments  she 
had  settled  upon.     Yes  ;  she  would. 

Metternich  had  recovered  her  full  presence  of  mind. 
"  I  should  never  have  forgiven  you,  George,"  she  said, 
taking  his  hand ;  she  had  not  yet  shaken  hands  with 
him.     "  I  should  never  have  forgiven  you,  George,  if 
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you  had  avoided  me  even  for  one  day  more.  And," 
she  added,  but  as  if  it  were  a  slight  effort  to  say  the 
words,  "  Nellie  would  not  have  forgiven  you  either. 
She  has  been  very  anxious  to  thank  you  for  having 
saved  her  life." 

At  this  George's  whole  face  flushed  with  strong 
emotion.  And  Nellie,  who  had  been  lookinc^  down 
since  her  mother  came  near,  looked  up  wdtli  tender, 
wistful  eyes,  still  tearful  with  the  agitation,  as  George 
thought,  "  of  our  first  meeting." 

Metternich  instinctively  felt  the  moment  to  be  her 
own.  "  George,"  she  said,  very  gently,  "  you  will  come 
and  see  us  soon — very  soon — immediately.  You  will 
come  and  dine  with  us  to-night." 

And,  carried  out  of  himself  by  the  sight  and  near 
presence  of  Nellie,  George  forgot  every  vow  he  had  ever 
made,  and  eagerly  said  he  would.  But  it  was  at 
Nellie,  not  at  Clara,  that  he  looked.  He  did  not  even 
see  Mrs  Newsham  was  getting  hastily  into  the  carriage, 
and  required  his  hand.  The  carriage  was  off  before 
he  realised  what  he  had  said.  Clara  looked  back  at 
him ;  she  saw  him  still  standing  where  they  had  left 
him.  But  when  he  saw  her  looking,  he  walked  on, 
and  quickly. 

Clara  felt  agTeeably  elated,  as  a  general  who  has 
been  in  retirement  and  returns  to  active  war  might 
feel  at  his  first  small  success.  But  the  sensation  w^as 
short-lived.  It  did  not  last  five  minutes.  It  almost 
disappeared  wdth  the  sight  of  George.  For  Clara  had 
not  been  long  alone  with  Nellie  when  ai:^ain  that  con- 
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scioiisness  of  having  received  a  wound  came  back  to 
her  unawares,  and  drove  all  other  thoughts  away. 
She  looked  at  Nellie.  The  girl  quailed,  as  she  always 
did,  beneath  her  glance.  "  What  attraction  was  there 
in  that  wretchedly  weak  face,  which  had  not  a  single 
well-cut  feature  ?  "  thought  Clara.  "  What  was  its 
beauty  compared  to  poor  Adela's  ?  It  had  no  beauty 
— none  ! "  Clara  was  jealous  that  the  dead  daughter, 
whom  she  had  admired,  had  not  been  loved  by  George 
with  the  strong  love  it  was  only  too  clear  he  had  for 
Nellie.  What  right  had  Eleanour  to  inspire  such  love 
in  the  man  who  was  to  have  been  her  sister's  husband  ? 
She  felt  bitterly  towards  the  poor  girl. 

"  Eleanour,"  said  she,  hardly,  "  I  hope  George  will 
pass  into  the  army  well  next  time.  I  think  he  is 
very  wise  to  continue  studying  with  his  former  tutor, 
instead  of  rushing  off  to  Germany  for  months  with 
that  wild  young  Eattles,  as  Charlie  Crofton  has 
done." 

"  Charlie  ? "  said  the  young  girl,  in  a  voice  that 
would  have  moved  the  pity  of  most  people,  but  did  not 
move  Clara's.  Nellie  started  and  touched  her  mother's 
hand,  as  if  her  instinct  were  to  grasp  it  for  help ;  but 
she  recoiled  at  her  own  touch.  "  In  Germany  !  "  she 
murmured  ;  "  not  here  !  not  here  !  " 

Clara  looked  straight  at  her  again,  with  cold  search- 
ing eyes.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Eleanour  ?  "  she  said ; 
"  you  are  faint."  And  Mrs  Newsham  told  the  coach- 
man to  drive  home  to  the  hotel. 

There  is  a  kind  of  courage  in  great  fear,  like  the 
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intensity  of  life  we  sometimes  feel  in  a  moment  of 
great  danger.  The  passionate  dread  of  betraying  to 
her  mother  the  love  she  felt  for  a  man  who  certainly 
must  despise  her,  and,  it  might  be,  even  hated  her, 
kept  Nellie  from  actual  fainting.  Fortunately  they 
were  quite  near  home. 

When  they  drove  up  to  the  hotel,  Johnson  and  the 
maid  were  standing  at  the  door.  They  helped  Xellie 
out  of  the  carriage.  As  Clara  could  leave  her  in  safe 
hands,  she  did  not  go  in  with  her,  but  continued  to 
drive  alone.  There  were  times  when  she  much  liked 
to  be  alone. 

But  no  sooner  did  Xellie  see  her  mother  drive  away, 
than  all  her  little  strength  of  mind  and  body  seemed 
to  leave  her,  and  she  fainted  in  the  hall.  She  was 
still  too  faint  that  evening  to  appear  at  dinner. 

George  did  not  fully  realise  with  what  anxious  joy  he 
had  come  to  meet  her  so  soon  again,  until  he  felt  the 
intense  disappointment  of  her  absence.  Yet  he  knew 
he  loved  her ;  he  had  known  it  from  the  hour  he  had 
saved  her  life  and  let  her  sister  die. 

Thomas  was  so  kind  in  manner,  so  very  kind  to 
George,  that  the  young  man  was  painfully  touched, 
and  felt  like  a  traitor,  and  wished  he  had  refused  Mrs 
Newsham's  invitation. 

Not  long  after  Adela's  funeral,  Mr  Newsham  had 
written  to  George,  thanking  him  for  ha\dng  saved  one 
dear  child  from  death,  and  done  his  utmost  to  save  the 
other.  It  was  not  an  absent  letter,  but  a  fully  under- 
standing,  feeling    one.      It   said   how   deeply  Thomas 
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sympatliised  in  the  sore  grief  and  disappointment  he 
knew  George  would  feel  at  Adela's  death.  Thomas 
had  actually  written  this  letter  without  consulting 
Clara ;  and  when  George's  rather  constrained  answer 
came,  and  Clara  saw  it,  she  wondered  with  much 
anxiety  what  on  earth  Thomas  could  have  said ! 
Clara  kept  an  attentive  eye  on  her  husband's  corre- 
spondence. 

Mr  ISTewsham  was  visibly  moved  on  first  meeting 
Georse.  And  Georo-e  remembered  the  letter  and  all 
that  was  in  it.  Adela's  father  seemed  to  know  him  so 
very  clearly.  The  spirit  of  Thomas's  eyes  was  present 
beneath  his  still  dark  brows,  for  it  was  only  his  hair 
which  had  whitened  so  much  of  late.  Thomas  had  a 
very  pleasant  face  to  see  when  the  kind,  feeling  bits  of 
him  were  at  home  ;  and  even  when  they  were  away  on 
distant  journeys,  he  had  a  countenance  which  pleased. 
It  was  a  little  like  that  of  some  mystic  saint,  for  there 
was  nothing  hard  or  worldly  in  his  ever  kindly  face. 
You  might  laugh,  and  yet  you  would  feel  attracted  by 
his  look  even  when  he  was  smiling  in  his  far-off  way 
at  some  very  wicked  drunkards. 

But  memory  was  startlingly  present  in  his  face 
when  Thomas  first  met  George  again.  The  young 
man  was  much  struck  by  the  change  in  him.  He 
seemed  changed  altogether,  and  appeared  to  be  remem- 
bering every  sort  of  thing,  even  remarking  to  his  wife 
that  he  thoudit  Johnson  had  been  out  of  sorts  that 
day;  and  he  quite  frightened  George  by  his  alarm 
about  Nellie,  and  by  all  the  clear  questions  he  asked. 
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But  Clara  allayed  George's  fear.  "  My  dear  George," 
she  gently  whispered  to  him,  "  it  is  only  the  emotion 
of  meeting  you  for  the  first  time  since  you  saved  her 
life  which  has  agitated  dear  Nellie."  Clara  said  this 
with  some  return  of  the  old  lively  pleasure  she  used 
to  feel  in  the  practice  of  her  principal  fine  art. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

There  are  artists  who  have  the  power,  when  moved  in 
their  soul,  to  paint  their  own  passion  in  another's  face. 
We  think  we  stand  enraptured  by  the  mere  woman's 
beauty  we  see,  and  it  is  the  power  of  the  painter  we 
feel. 

It  was  the  moving  power  of  another  love — not  his 
own — George  felt  like  some  touching  beauty  in  Nellie 
when  he  saw  her  acjaiu.  He  had  rec]jretted  the  ni^ht 
before  to  have  accepted  Mrs  Newsham's  in\ntation,  and 
yet  he  came  next  day  unasked  late  in  the  afternoon. 

There  was  a  pale  pathos  in  the  young  girl's  crushed 
look  which  made  his  manner  very  tender  to  her ;  and 
he  had  been  rather  an  unpolished  rough  young  fellow 
until  now. 

Nellie  had  been  low  and  weak  before  Clara  told  her 
Charlie  was  not  in  town,  and  she  was  not  in  a  state  to 
bear  bad  news  without  feeling  weaker  still.  Then,  too, 
Dr  "Williams -Smith  was  treating  her  on  his  new  system, 
which  happened  to  be  exactly  the  contrary  of  Dr  Dose- 
man's  old  one,  and  the  sudden  change  from  several 
glasses  of  strong  wine  a- day  to  none  at  all  naturally 
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produced  a  reaction,  and  made  her  feel  more  nervous 
and  depressed  than  usual.  Also  it  must  be  remem- 
bered she  had  her  mother's  constant  presence  on  her 
nerves.  Till  now  she  had  hardly  ever  been  alone  with 
Clara  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  she 
felt  so  uncomfortable  with  her,  and  so  dreadfully  afraid 
of  her.  From  the  moment  Charlie's  name  had  been 
mentioned  between  tliem,  the  cold  fear  of  her  mother 
was  not  merely  a  great  strain  to  IN'ellie,  but  a  per- 
petual alarm  of  something  dreadful  going  to  happen, 
which  would  seem  a  terror  quite  close  to  her  when  Clara 
was  near.  So  what  a  relief  it  was  when  her  mother 
went  out  of  the  room  and  left  her  with  George. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  Nellie  to  be  alone  with 
George,  because  he  was  so  quiet  in  his  kindness,  and 
she  had  no  need  to  watch  herself  before  him  or  think 
about  herself  at  all.  There  was  no  more  agitation  for 
her  with  him,  only  repose.  And  he  did  not  trouble 
her  by  too  much  talking. 

For  a  day  or  two  Clara  took  Thomas  to  see  dear 
Kate  in  Chapel  Street,  just  at  the  hour  George  was 
most  likely  to  call.  Unfortunately,  as  Clara  thought, 
there  was  only  a  matter  of  foreign  policy  being  dis- 
cussed just  then  in  the  House — a  question,  it  is  true, 
bearing  upon  the  maintenance  of  our  empire  in  the 
East,  but  not  of  the  vital  interest  and  importance  to 
her  husband  of  any  local  temperance  bill. 

Thomas  had  noticed  nothing  as  yet  in  George's  man- 
ner to  Nellie ;  but  he  was  so  curiously  awake  in  his 
mind,  that  he  reqirired  raijier  troublesome  watching. 
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Clara  felt  as  if  he  were  ErettinGj  altogether  a  little  out 

o  o  o 

of  hand,  for  he  had  actually  asked  Kate  to  dinner  one 
night,  as  well  as  George,  without  consulting  her  !  This 
was  alarming.  But  Thomas  had  given  the  invitation 
in  her  presence,  so,  not  wishing  in  the  critical  state  of 
affairs  to  snub  Kate,  Clara  had  to  seem  delighted. 
Kate  was  touched,  and  said  to  herself,  "  Clara  is  indeed 
much  softened  by  poor  Adela's  death.  She  is  quite 
kind  !  Perhaps  she  always  meant  to  be  kinder  than 
she  used  to  seem."  And  Kate  came  to  dine  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel  with  her  two  eyes  beautifully  closed 
by  the  blindness  of  that  true  forgiveness  which  wishes 
never  to  have  an  unkind  thought  or  any  sort  of  clear 
sight  again.  Clara  saw  her  state  of  mind,  took  use- 
ful advantage  of  it,  and  did  not  think  her  sister-in- 
law  dangerous.  All  Metternich's  anxiety  was  there- 
fore concentrated  upon  Thomas. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  the  Xew- 
shams'  arrival  in  town,  Thomas  remarked  to  his  wife 
with  slow  amazement,  as  if  all  his  senses  were  gather- 
ing in  surprise  together,  "  Johnson  was  absent-minded 
this  morning,  Clara.     Yes,  yes  ;   he  was." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Thomas  !  my  dear  Thomas ! "  cried 
she,  smiling  at  the  idea  that  anybody  could  be  absent 
but  Thomas  himself.      "  What  a  funny  notion  ! " 

''  Yes  !  "  mused  Thomas  ;  "  yes,  yes,  yes  !  he  was 
absent !  he  certainly  was.  And  I  think  he  has  dressed 
me  all  wrong,  Clara,  for  my  pockets  are  not  in  the 
same  place  as  usual      No,  no,  they  are  not !  " 

And  Thomas  stood  up  and  looked  down  at  himself. 
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Clara  looked  too,  and  instantly  saw  he  had  got  his 
evening  coat  on ;  but  she  thought  he  had  changed  the 
morning  one  himself  after  breakfast.  She  never  argued 
with  him  about  his  absent  ways,  for  what  he  did  in  an 
absent  fit  made  no  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
would  sincerely  deny  his  own  actions.  So  Clara  said 
nothing,  and  Thomas  remarked — 

"  I  don't  think  Johnson  is  well,  Clara.  No,  no  !  I 
don't ! " 

She  asked,  "  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  absent-minded,  Clara." 

"  Oh,  Thomas,  Thomas  !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  smiled 


"  Curious,  curious  !  "  said  Thomas,  reflectively.  "  Per- 
haps Johnson  has  a  cold,  Clara — a  cold  in  his  head  ! 
and  it  bothers  him.  It  has  made  him  quite  bothered. 
Yes,  yes,  it  has  !  " 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Clara,  meaning  to  dismiss  the 
whole  subject,  and  she  went  on  with  the  letter  she  had 
been  writing  to  Lady  Harchester. 

But  Thomas  had  not  done  with  Johnson  yet.  He 
shook  his  head,  as  if  thinking  deeply.  "  Yes,  yes,  yes," 
said  he ;  and  then  continued,  "  But  I  know  what  I 
will  do.  Good  idea — good  idea  !  I  will  take  Johnson 
down  to  Eastcourt  for  a  few  days'  change  of  air, 
Clara ;  set  him  up,  set  him  up !  And  I  will  see  the 
children,  too — see  they  are  all  safe  and  well.  I  am 
anxious  about  the  children,  Clara." 

Metternich's  rapid  mind  instantaneously  seized  the 
advantages  of  this  arrangement.    "  Capital  idea,  Thomas  ! 

VOL.    IL  K 
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you  could  not  have  a  better ! "  she  cried,  briskly. 
"  Change  of  air  will  quite  cure  Johnson ;  and  as  you 
say,  you  will  see  the  children.  But  if  you  are  going, 
I  advise  you  to  go  to-day,  so  as  to  be  back  in  plenty 
of  time  to  see  the  No  Option  Bill  through  the  House, 
and  you  know  it  is  to  come  on  next  week.  I  should 
go  by  the  two  o'clock  train  to-day  if  I  were  you, 
Thomas." 

Whenever  you  wanted  Thomas  to  make  up  his  mind 
certainly  to  do  anything,  the  best  way  was  to  settle  a 
definite  time  of  action  for  him.  He  was  like  a  child 
in  this,  and  Clara  knew  it.  "  Yes,  Thomas,  tell  John- 
son you  will  start  by  the  two  o'clock  train  ;  but  mind," 
she  added,  "  to  make  him  take  off  your  evening  coat 
first." 

"  I  will  remember  to  change  it  myself,"  said  Thomas, 
gravely.  And  though  Clara  hardly  ever  laughs  except 
on  purpose,  she  did  laugh  then. 

Thomas  and  Johnson  were  not  ready  for  the  fast 
two  o'clock  train,  but  they  really  did  start  by  the  slow 
one  which  leaves  at  three.  Clara  drove  Thomas  to 
the  station,  and  waited  there  till  she  saw  him  off. 
Johnson  came  with  the  luggage  in  a  cab,  but  Mrs 
Newsham  never  noticed  him.  She  herself  put  Thomas 
into  a  carriage  full  of  people,  where  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  any  one  to  murder  even  the  most  absent  of 
men.  Clara  was  certainly  a  dutiful  and  careful  wife ; 
and  to  do  Thomas  justice,  he  always  thought  himself 
a  most  fortunate  man. 

So   Metternicli   was    happily  delivered   from   what 
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she  was  beoinnino-  to  feel  midit  be  the  serious  in- 
convenience  of  her  husband's  presence. 

Nellie  was  very  sorry  when  her  father  went  away. 
She  would  have  liked  to  go  home  with  him ;  and 
George  was  startled,  agitated,  to  hear  her  beg  her 
father,  with  tears,  to  take  her  home.  Thomas  had 
seemed  very  willing  ;  it  was  Mrs  Newsham  who  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

"  Nonsense,  Thomas  —  nonsense  !  Eleanour  must 
remain  some  time  loncjer  under  Dr  Williams-Smith." 

"  But  Nellie  is  better — yes,  yes,  she  is.  You  are 
feeling  stronger,  Nellie,  dear  ?  "  he  had  asked  anxiously, 
and  he  was  so  kind  that  Nellie  had  cried  in  bidding 
him  good-bye. 

Nellie's  tears,  and  her  desire  to  go  home,  "  away 
from  where  I  am,"  thought  George,  plunged  the  poor 
lover  into  the  deepest  anxiety.  His  silent  depression 
became  visible  even  to  Nellie :  she  noticed  it  the  very 
day  her  father  went  away.  George  still  looked  very 
kindly  at  her,  but  with  such  sorrow  in  his  soft  brown 
eyes  that  she  was  grieved  for  him.  "  He  is  wishing 
I  were  poor  Adela."  And  though  she  lilted  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  his  tender  kindness,  and  away  from 
the  cold  mother  she  intensely  dreaded,  it  made  her 
very  sad  to  see  poor  George  such  a  changed  sort  of 
man.  Charlie  had  always  been  rather  grave  except  at 
those  rare  times  when  his  whole  countenance  would 
light  up  with  joy,  and  be  transformed  by  it.  But 
George  used  to  have  such  an  ordinary  boy's  face,  full 
of  broad  good-humour  or  broad  ill-humour,  and  never 
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a  thoughtful  or  a  sad   grave  one,  as   Nellie  saw  he 
had  now. 

George's  dumb  depression  did  not  last  twelve  hours  : 
it  gave  place  to  a  fever  of  unrest.  "  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  her  any  more  unless  I  know  if  she  will  hate  or 
love  me  when  she  hears  the  truth.  Hatred  or  love ! 
which  will  it  be  when  she  is  told  how  Adela  died  ? 
She  may  think  me  a  murderer,  and  hate  the  sight  of 
me  for  life.  But  I  should  be  an  awfully  dishonourable 
fellow  if  I  did  not  tell  her  the  truth — awfully !  And 
yet  the  horror  of  thinking  Adela  was  cruelly  left  to 
die  may  kill  her,  for  she  is  so  ill  and  weak.  Her 
look  frightens  me  to  death  at  times." 

Before  George  proposed  to  Adela,  he  used  to  feel 
very  uncomfortable  in  the  same  room  with  Clara.  He 
was  invariably  far  more  conscious  of  her  presence  than 
of  Adela's.  But  now  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  it  at 
all — only  of  Nellie's.  It  was  she  alone  he  saw  and 
heard. 

Clara,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  keenly  observing 
George,  but  he  had  ceased  to  be  sensitive  to  her  glance. 
When  of  old  he  used  to  be  angry  with  her  for  "  look- 
ing through  a  fellow,"  as  he  called  it,  she  had  not  in 
reality  looked  through  him  and  read  him  as  she  did 
now.  There  are  times  when  you  can  feel  a  man's 
thoughts  are  laid  bare  before  you.  It  is  not  illusion, 
or  vain  imagination  on  your  part,  but  a  real  fact.  You 
know  you  read  aright,  and  you  are  not  mistaken. 

Clara  saw  into  George's  very  heart.  "  He  is  madly 
in  love  with  Eleanour — madly  !     Just  as  if  she  were 
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good-looking  !  "  Clara  had  mastered  her  first  repug- 
nance, and  was  now  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  George's 
ill-concealed  passion.  She  bore  it  calmly,  as  we  bear 
the  soreness  left  by  a  pain  which  was  once  acute.  It 
made  her  very,  very  cold  to  Nellie — that  was  all. 

"  George  is  wondering  if  Eleanour  will  love  or  hate 
him  when  she  knows  the  secret  he  has  on  his  con- 
science. He  is  just  the  kind  of  young  man  to  tell  her 
everything  himself,  and  ridiculously  overstate  his  guilt. 
If  Eleanour  were  not  in  love  with  another  man,  she 
would  not  hate  but  love  George.  She  would  fall  in 
love  with  him  then  and  there.  All  girls  are  vain,  and 
it  would  flatter  her  vanity  to  think  he  loved  her  so 
much  that  he  let  her  sister  die.  And  well  might  she 
be  vain  of  it !  for  she  cannot  think  she  has  any  of 
poor  Adela's  beauty.  But  the  uninteresting  girls  are 
twice  as  vain  as  the  really  pretty  ones,  and  half  the 
women  marry  through  satisfied  vanity,  and  think  it  is 
love.  If  ...  if  only  Eleanour  were  not  in  love  with 
another  man !  I  shall  never  forgive  Charles  Crofton 
as  long  as  I  live  —  never !  And  now  I  must  take 
care,  or  there  will  be  a  catastrophe,  and  I  shall  have 
George  and  Eleanour  confessing  to  each  other  like  two 
fools !  I  used  to  think  George  a  bit  of  dead  wood. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  making  any  impression  on  such 
a  stick  of  a  boy ;  but  he  is  quite  changed  of  late,  and 
the  smallest  match  would  set  him  aflame.  And 
Eleanour  ...  I  could  not  trust  Eleanour  if  she  were 
carried  away  by  emotion.  She  never  had  any  self- 
command  whatever.      She  would  tell  him  everything 
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— everything !  and  perhaps  forget  afterwards  she  had 
told  him  anything  at  all.     Just  like  Thomas  !  " 

Metternich  thought  deeply.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
had  made  up  her  mind. 

"  George  shall  speak  first  to  me,  and  not  to  Eleanour," 
was  what  she  had  rapidly  settled.  "  George  shall  con- 
fess the  secret  he  thinks  I  do  not  know  to  me.  He 
shall  propose  to  me  for  Eleanour."  Clara  thought 
again.  "After  all,"  she  reflected,  "Eleanour  need 
never  know  that  secret.  George  could  easily  be  made 
to  take  it  for  granted  I  had  told  it  to  her  when  I  had 
not.  There  would  be  great  risk  in  telling  Eleanour, 
and  it  is  so  necessary  some  sort  of  engagement  should 
take  place  immediately.  I  can  see  Eleanour  is  in 
despair  about  Charlie  Crofton,  and  does  not  expect 
him  to  come  soon." 

That  very  afternoon  Clara  went  out  for  a  little  walk 
alone,  and  happened  to  meet  George,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, and  apparently  to  her  own.  But  she  had  known 
exactly  where  to  find  him,  for  he  had  told  Eleanour, 
in  her  hearing,  more  than  once,  what  he  considered 
undoubtedly  the  shortest  cut  from  Butt's  house  to  the 
Alexandra  Hotel.  There  was  no  chance  of  his  taking 
the  longer  way. 

Sir  George  was  striding  along,  engrossed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  He  would  have  passed  Clara  without  seeing 
her,  had  she  not  stopped  him.  "  My  dear  George  ! 
my  dear  George  I  You  were  going  to  cut  me.  Shock- 
ing !  quite  shocking,  I  declare  !  "  cried  she,  in  that  tone 
of  light  agreeability  she  can  command  at  will. 
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"  Never  saw  j^ou,  Mrs  ISTewsham." 

"  Then,  my  dear  George,  whatever,  whatever  were 
you  thinking  of,  to  be  so  blind  ?  But  where  are 
you  rushing  at  such  a  great  rate  ?  I  was  just  on 
the  point  of  turning  round  when  I  met  you ;  and 
perhaps,  if  you  did  not  go  quite  so  fast,  we  might 
walk  together." 

"  I  .  .  .1  was  o-oinsj  to  the  Alexandra  Hotel." 

"  Ah !  going  to  pay  me  a  little  visit !  So  kind  of 
you,  George  !  so  kind !  But  I  will  come  with  you, 
and  leave  cards  on  myself  if  I  am  not  at  home." 

The  playful  Clara  was  a  person  who  invariably  had 
a  silencing  effect  upon  George.  He  never  knew  what 
to  say  to  her,  for  she  felt  to  him  like  a  stranger. 
There  are  people  to  whom  you  are  constantly  feeling 
you  ought  to  be  reintroduced.  You  will  meet  an  old 
friend  in  one  of  them  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  totally 
new  acquaintance  that  night :  some  seem  to  change 
their  manner  even  with  their  company  and  their  coat. 
But  Clara  was  far  too  much  of  a  lady  ever  to  do 
that.  It  was  solely  from  her  little  accidents  that  she 
took  her  special  colouring :  she  was  charming  or  re- 
pressive, beautifully  soft  or  coldly  severe,  according 
to  what  her  arrangement  of  unforeseen  circumstances 
happened  for  the  moment  to  be. 

Clara  walked  on  in  silence,  waiting  for  George  to 
speak.  He  seemed  to  have  turned  quite  shy.  But 
when  at  length  he  did  speak  again,  she  was  so  occu- 
pied settling  some  small  thing  which  had  gone  wrong 
with  the  spring  of  her  parasol,  that  he  spoke  almost 
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easily.  She  heard  him  ask,  with  but  little  embarrass- 
ment, "  How  is  .  .  .  Nellie  to-day,  Mrs  Newsham  ? " 

"  Ah  !  thank  you,  George,  thank  you  !  Poor  Nellie 
is  pretty  well ;  but  not  strong,  not  strong ! "  she  said, 
very  softly,  and  looked  still  at  the  parasol,  and  not  at 
him.  She  then  sighed  audibly  to  herself,  and  not  in 
the  least  to  George.  "  We  cannot,  cannot  expect  poor 
Nellie  to  get  strong  quite  immediately  after  that  dread- 
ful, dreadful  shock  ! " 

"  But  she  does  not  know  the  truth  ! "  cried  George, 
suddenly,  speaking  very  rapidly ;  "  the  shock  might 
kill  her  if  she  knew  the  truth.  The  truth  is  horrible ! 
But  she  must  know  it.  It  is  right  for  her  to  know  it, 
and  .  .  .  and  for  you  !  I  will  tell  you  all,  Mrs  New- 
sham  ;  and  now,  now,  immediately ! "  He  stopped 
and  touched  Clara's  arm,  so  as  to  call  her  attention  to 
his  words,  for  she  was  still  fiddling  with  the  parasol. 
He  walked  on,  turned  his  head  away,  and  said  hoarse- 
ly, in  a  low  voice,  "  I  could  have  saved  Adela's  life, 
but  .  .  .  but  I  forgot  her  till  it  was  too  late.  I  .  .  . 
I  only  remembered  Nellie." 

Clara  did  not  quickly  answer.  George  looked 
round  anxiously,  expecting  to  see  horror  on  her 
face ;  but  it  was  the  calm  countenance  of  the  ma- 
donna, with  the  full  drooping  eyelids  and  the  down- 
cast eyes,  he  saw.  He  was  astounded.  He  stood 
still  a  moment.  Clara  was  walking  calmly  on.  When 
he  was  by  her  side  again,  she  said,  or  rather  whis- 
pered to  him,  very  gently,  "  George,  I  was  present 
that  day,  though  you  did  not  know  it.      I  was  close 
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by  the  lake.  I  saw  everything  with  my  own  eyes. 
I  know  what  happened,  and  did  not  happen.  I 
saw  all;  I  know  all,  better,  far  better  than  you  do 
yourself." 

"You  know  I  could  have  saved  her  life,  but  let 
her  die  ? "  said  poor  George. 

"  You  tried  to  save  her ;  you  all  but  saved  her  ! 
You  tried  nobly,  at  the  risk  of  your  own  life.  Only 
for  William,  you  would  have  died  with  her,  George ! " 

George  stared  at  Clara.  A  quick  flush  of  pleasure 
crossed  his  face,  but  merely  for  a  moment :  it  gave 
place  to  a  look  of  great  pain ;  yet  he  spoke  firmly, 
"  I  foro'ot  her  till  it  was  too  late.  I  forcfot  her  a  loncf, 
long  time.  I  saved  Xellie  first,  and  left  her  to  die.  It 
is  awfully  true  I  left  her  to  die.  I  heard  her  death- 
cry,  and  remembered  her  then.  I  could  have  saved 
her,  if  I  had  remembered  her  sooner."  His  voice  was 
thick  with  sorrow,  as  if  each  word  pained  him  in  the 
utterance.  "  iSTellie  must  be  told  I  could  have  saved 
Adela :  she  must  be  told  I  forgjot  her  a  long;  time.  It 
was  a  long  time,  Mrs  Newsham." 

"  It  was  not ! "  cried  Clara  suddenly,  quite  loud ; 
and  she  looked  him  straight  in  the  face.  "I  tell  you, 
George,  I  was  present,  and  know  all.  Nellie  was 
nearest  the  shore :  you  landed  her  first.  It  would 
have  been  murder  not  to  land  her,  when  she  was  in- 
sensible, and  near  shore,  and  Adela  was  quite  alive. 
You  then  went  immediately  to  Adela's  rescue.  I  saw 
you,  George.  The  whole  thing  was  short,  quite  short ; 
not  long  at  all.      But  you  were  so  quickly  unconscious, 
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and  half-drowned  yourself,  that  yon  do  not  know  what 
really  happened.  There  is  a  short  moment  of  intens- 
est  anxiety  which  can  seem  an  hour,  a  day.  But  I 
know  what  happened.  You  do  not."  Clara  dropped 
her  voice.  "  No  one  knows  but  I  what  really  hap- 
pened.     Only  you  and  I  were  by " 

"  William  ? "  asked  George. 

"  William  saw  nothing.  He  could  see  nothing,  for 
he  started  swimming  far  higher  up  the  lake,  near  the 
boat-house." 

The  temptation  was  terrible  to  George.  It  had 
come  so  suddenly.  He  stood  an  instant  breathless 
in  the  street.  He  looked  blankly  at  Clara.  She 
steadily  met  his  gaze.  He  need  not  say  a  word,  need 
merely  acquiesce  in  Mrs  Newsham's  false  but  doubt- 
less sincere  impression  of  what  really  did  occur,  and 
Nellie,  thought  he,  would  surely  be  his. 

"  Nellie,"  said  Metternich,  calmly  walking  on — for 
she  had  stopped  when  George  stopped — "  Nellie  would 
not  believe  the  story  your  fevered  brain  imagined  when 
recovering  from  long  insensibility." 

"  Nellie  !  "  murmured  George.  Clara  heard  him. 
"  Nellie  !  " 

He  was  much  moved.  He  seemed  sorely  tempted. 
Clara  eyed  him  curiously.  It  was  strange  to  her  to 
see  him  hesitate  at  all.  But  suddenly  he  made  her 
jump,  so  startled  was  she  by  his  look  and  words. 

"  I  would  not  gain  the  girl  I  love  through  a  lie! — a 
shameful  lie,  Mrs  Newsham  ! "  he  cried,  indignantly. 
She  had  thought  him  vanquished,  and  he  was  spring- 
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ing  up  like  a  wounded  man,  who  still  can  shoot  you 
dead.      Clara  was  very  angry. 

"  Nellie  shall  know  the  truth, — what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truth.  She  shall  not  accept  me  through  what 
would  feel  to  me  like  a  dishonourable  lie  ! "  Nothing 
gives  a  man  so  much  real  courage — courage  against 
his  own  interests — as  that  fine  sense  of  honour  which 
used  to  be  considered  the  birthright  of  an  English 
gentleman. 

There  are  some  who,  though  far  from  truthful  them- 
selves, are  yet  moved  to  sympathy  and  admiration  by 
the  courage  of  honourable  truth  in  another ;  but  Met- 
ternich  was  only  extremely  angry  with  George.  How- 
ever, she  did  not  lose  her  self-command.  Her  cold 
wrath  was  quite  composed.  "  Very  well,  George,"  she 
said,  just  as  if  she  were  not  in  the  least  angry,  merely 
rather  unsympathetic.  "  Very  well.  You  are  under  a 
false  impression ;  but  never  mind :  Nellie  can  be  told 
your  story  as  well  as  mine.      I  can  tell  her  both." 

"  You,  Mrs  Newsham  ?  "  Then  George  added, 
eagerly,  "  Will  you  ?  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but  she  may  think 
me  a  coward  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  awfully  true  I 
shrink  from  telling  her.  I  dread  the  very  thought  of 
it.  But  I  would  not  be  a  coward  ! "  he  repeated. 
"  No  ! "  he  said,  decidedly  ;  "  I  will  tell  her  myself." 

"  That  you  certainly  shall  not !  "  replied  Clara,  in 
her  most  determined  voice — the  voice  George  had  so 
often  obeyed ;  "  you  certainly  shall  not.  And  if  I  am 
not  assured  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  will 
send  Eleanour  away  from  town  this  very  day,  and  I 
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won't  even  tell  you  where  I  send  her.  Your  excited 
manner,  your  violent  language,  the  sensational  way  in 
which  you  would  bring  up  all  that  terrible  death-scene 
again  before  her  unstrung  mind  and  too  highly  wrought 
imagination  would  give  her  a  brain  fever.  The  story 
must  at  least  be  told  quietly.  I  will  speak  to  Eleanour 
myself — and  this  very  day,  if  you  wish  ;  for  she  is 
pretty  well  to-day  " — Metternich's  voice  fell  from  high 
penetrating  severity  into  a  soft  low  key,  and  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  she  said,  "  But,  George  .  .  .  George, 
I  will  also  tell  Nellie  you  wish  to  marry  her.  I  will 
tell  her  of  your  love,  your  great  love  for  her." 

"  She  will  hate  me  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  George,  it  may,  it  may  be  so ;  or 
.  .  .  " — Clara  murmured  very  gently — "or  it  may 
not." 

"  When  will  you  tell  her  ?  When  shall  I  know  ? 
Tell  her  instantly,  Mrs  Newsham.  Now,  when  you 
go  in  ! " 

They  were  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel.  "  If 
she  hates  me,  let  me  know  it  this  very  evening,"  said 
George.  "  I  will  never  see  her  again !  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  if  she  hated  me.  I  will  not  come 
again  until  you  write  to  me  !  But  send  the  letter  by 
hand,  and  ...  I  could  get  it  this  evening.  I  must 
know  quickly  —  good-bye,"  he  added  abruptly,  and 
shook  hands. 

He  wallvcd  down  the  steps ;  Clara  was  going  up. 
He  turned  round,  went  after  her,  and  stopped  her.  "  You 
will  tell   Nellie  what   I  believe  to   be  the  real  exact 
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truth  ?  "  he  said  excitedly — "  the  whole  dreadful  truth  ? 
You  wilj  tell  her  the  entire  truth,  Mrs  Newsham  ? " 

Years  have  gone  by  since  then,  but  to  this  day 
George  will  swear  Clara  solemnly  promised  to  tell 
Nellie  the  whole,  complete  truth. 

In  reality,  the  fair  madonna  only  raised  her  eyes  to 
his — those  eyes  it  was  so  easy  to  believe  in  when 
wrapped  in  their  mystic  tenderness,  for  you  would 
forget  they  could  have  any  other  sort  of  glance. 
There  were  times  when  Clara  could  look  like  an  angel 
if  she  liked ;  and  she  did  so  now.  She  pressed 
Oeorge's  hand.  No  suspicion  of  her  imperfect  sin- 
cerity crossed  his  mind.  He  only  thought  her  so 
much,  much  kinder  than  usual. 

But  all  Clara  really  said  with  her  two  lips  was — 
"  You  feel  that  you  can  trust  me,  my  dear  George ! " 
She  looked  the  rest.  George  thought  she  said  a  great 
deal  more.  He  obstinately  thinks  so  still,  but  he  is 
mistaken. 
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CHAPTER  YL 

Clara  walked  straight  up  to  the  room  where  her 
daughter  was.  Nellie  heard  her  footstep  at  the  door, 
and  trembled.  The  cold  fear  of  her  mother  was  an 
illness  which  had  taken  such  strong  hold  of  her  shat- 
tered nerves,  that  she  was  powerless  to  resist  its  terror. 
Always  weak,  her  weakness  was  pitiable  now,  for  she 
seemed  to  have  no  strength  of  resistance  of  any  kind 
left  in  her.  She  was  much  weaker,  not  stronger,  since 
she  had  come  to  town,  and  especially  the  last  few  days. 
The  dread  of  hearing  her  mother  say  Charlie's  name 
again,  of  being  asked  some  terrifying  question  sud- 
denly face  to  face,  immensely  increased  her  great  fear 
of  Clara.  "  And  George  is  not  with  her !  I  thought  he 
would  come  ! "  There  was  such  protection  for  poor 
Nellie  in  George's  kind  presence,  that  it  frightened 
her  twice  over  to  see  her  mother  enter  alone. 

Clara  saw  the  girl's  trembling  alarm,  and  felt  her 
own  power  over  the  weak  creature  was  absolute.  She 
was  so  full  just  then  of  the  strong  desire  rapidly  to 
carry  out  a  prospering  plan,  that  this  sense  of  supreme 
power  gave   her   unalloyed  satisfaction,  and   she  was 
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not  piqued  her  own  child  should  have  no  feeling  to- 
wards herself  but  cold  fear,  without  a  spark  of  illusion 
or  love  of  any  kind  in  it,  though  often  before  she  had 
been  offended  by  Nellie's  too  visible  unmixed  dread, 
and  had  disliked  her  all  the  more  because  there  was 
no  daring  in  her  craven  docility.  But  this  was  a 
special  occasion,  and  Clara  did  not  resent  the  fear 
which  so  admirably  suited  her  own  arrangements. 

"  Eleanour,"  she  said,  "  I  met  George  near  Tatter- 
sail's,  and  he  has  walked  home  with  me." 

"  Ah ! "  sighed  Nellie,  as  if  she  were  sighing  with 
relief.      "  George  is  coming ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  is  not.    He  has  gone  straight  home." 

Nellie  looked  anxiously  at  her  mother,  and  asked 
quickly,  "  Is  Aunt  Kate  ill  ?  Oh,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?     Tell  me,  tell  me!" 

"  How  ridiculously  nervous  you  are,  Eleanour !  al- 
ways imagining  people  are  ill,  or  accidents  taking 
place.  You  ought  to  control  yourself.  I  have  no 
patience  with  you  1  What  has  happened,  Eleanour,  is 
that  I  think  you  have  very  much  offended  George,  and 
I  am  exceedingly  angry  with  you." 

"  George  !  offended  George  ! "  Nellie  trembled 
very  much,  not  because  she  felt  guilty,  but  because 
she  never  had  the  smallest  hope  of  being  able  to  dis- 
prove anything  her  mother  might  say. 

"  George  is  very  fond  of  you — a  great  deal  fonder 
of  you  than  you  deserve  ;  and  .  .  .  " — Clara  broke  off 
abruptly — "  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  you,  Eleanour." 

"  I  ...  I  never  meant  to  be  unkind  to  him,"  said 
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Nellie,  tremulously,   "  for    he    is   kind,  very   kind  to 
me." 

"  He  is  an  excellent,  true-hearted,  affectionate  young 
man,  deeply  attached  to  us  all,"  said  Clara. 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  him,"  meekly  pleaded  Nellie. 
"  He  must  know  I  am  very  fond  of  him." 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  the  kind,  Eleanour ;  for  you 
never  do  exert  yourself  to  be  civil  to  any  one,  but  sit 
moping  all  day  long  as  if  you  were  deaf  and  blind 
to  everybody  and  everything  near  you.  From  your 
look  at  times,  any  one  would  think  you  had  a  secret 
to  conceal.  Hush,  Eleanour !  you  need  not  answer. 
Hold  your  tongue.  I  know  you  have  no  secret.  But 
if  I  did  not  know  it,  I  should  think  you  had ;  and 
never  would  I  speak  to  you  again  !  never  !  or  let  your 
father  speak  to  you  either !  I  never  would  forgive 
the  daughter  who  dared  to  conceal  anything  from 
me."     Clara  was  terrible  when  she  said  this. 

Nellie  had  been  standing  since  her  mother  entered 
the  room,  but  she  had  now  fallen  upon  the  sofa,  as  if 
she  were  fainting.  Had  Clara  not  known  her  daugh- 
ter had  a  secret  on  her  conscience,  she  would  have 
guessed  it  then. 

As  the  colour  returned  to  poor  Nellie's  face,  she 
gazed  imploringly  at  her  mother.  Her  lips  moved. 
For  a  moment  Clara  was  frightened,  thinking  she  was 
s^oing  to  confess,  and  this  was  of  all  accidents  the  one 
least  suited  to  her  present  plan.  So  she  said  rap- 
idly, "  You  have  hurt  George  deeply,  deeply,  Eleanour. 
I  can  see  quite  plainly  you  have  made  him  feel  you 
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tliink  it  was  his  fault  poor  Adela  was  drowned,  and 
you  know  very  well  he  all  but  lost  his  own  life  in 
rescuing  her.  It  was  a  mere  accident  you  did  not  die 
when  you  were  unconscious,  and  poor  Adela  did. 
George  imagines  you  blame  him  for  Adela's  death. 
How  dare  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  How  dare  you, 
Eleanour  ? " 

"  I  don't,  I  don't,"  sobbed  Nellie. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  nobody  can  tell  what  you  do,  or  don't 
do  !  And  I  am  sure  your  conduct  to  George  is  strange 
beyond  conception.  You  encourage  him  one  moment, 
and  you  discom-age  him  another.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing you,  Eleanour ;  you  have  played  fast  and  loose 
with  his  feelings.  The  most  accomplished  of  flirts 
never  flirted  more  selfishly.  You  are  no  fool,  Elean- 
our, and  you  have  seen  quite  clearly  George  has  fallen 
in  love  with  you  since  he  saved  your  life." 

"  In  love  ?  In  love  ?  "  cried  out  Nellie,  in  a  voice 
of  terror,  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  Not  with  me  ! 
with  Adela  !  not  with  me  !  " 

"  Poor  Adela  is  dead,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  life 
again,"  said  Clara,  slowly.  "  George  is  deeply  attached 
to  us  all,  and  most  unfortunately  he  has  fallen  in  love 
with  you,  Eleanour — ^just  lately,  just  lately  !  I  am 
very  sorry,  because  I  do  not  consider  you  deserve  his 
great  affection.  However,  I  hope  some  day  you  may 
become  worthy  of  it.  But  I  think  you  the  most 
fortunate  of  girls,  Eleanour,  and  I  have  accepted 
George's  proposal." 

Nellie  gave  a  cry  and  fell  upon  her  knees.     Clara 
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did  not  seem  to  notice  this,  but  coldly  added,  in  that 
voice  no  child  of  hers  ever  yet  had  disobeyed, 
"  Eleanour,  the  engagement  shall  take  place  im- 
mediately." 

"  A  year,  a  year  I  not  for  a  year  !  give  me  a  year  !  " 
cried  Nellie,  clasping  her  hands,  as  if  imploring  pity 
and  mercy  from  her  mother.  But  Clara  had  no  pity 
in  her  heart,  for  there  are  women  who  have  none, 
just  as  there  are  men.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  the 
contrary. 

"  No,"  said  Clara,  hardly.  "  The  engagement  shall 
take  place  immediately.  I  have  for  some  time  made 
up  my  mind,  Eleanour,  to  accept  the  very  first  person 
who  proposed  for  you,  because  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  the  matter  with  you  but  having  no  one  to  think 
of  but  yourself.  If  you  were  married,  you  would  have 
to  exert  yourself  and  think  of  another  person  and  of 
something  else  besides  your  nerves,  I  can  tell  you ! 
If  you  are  not  engaged  to  George  immediately,  I  shall 
insist  on  your  being  engaged  to  another  man,  some 
one  perhaps  whom  you  may  not  like  half  as  well  as 
George.  I  have  the  right  to  choose  your  husband, 
Eleanour,  and  I  will  choose  the  man  I  like."  She 
looked  steadily  at  Nellie.  Her  eyes  struck  terror  into 
the  poor  girl,  and  her  words  were  horrible.  A  strange 
man  !  George  would  have  pity ;  even  at  the  altar  he 
would  have  pity  if  Charlie  came  at  the  last,  last  mo- 
ment, and  she  told  George  the  truth.  A  stranger ! 
What  intensity  of  fear  was  in  that  thought !  How 
awful  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  cruel  stranger  !  and  he 
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would  surely  be  a  friend  of  her  mother's,  and  would 
implicitly  obey  and  believe  in  her  mother,  and  have 
no  mercy  upon  her.     Nellie  could  not  speak. 

"You  cannot  pretend  to  dislike  George/'  continued 
Clara.  "You  have  just  said  you  were  very  fond  of 
him.  Do  you  dare  to  deny  you  said  you  were  fond 
of  him,  Eleanour  ? "  Nellie  only  bent  her  head,  and 
sobbed  over  her  clasped  hands.  "  Get  up,  Eleanour, 
this  moment !  and  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  !  " 
said  Clara,  sharply. 

Nellie  obeyed  her  mechanically.  This  instinctive 
obedience  was  not  lost  upon  Clara.  There  were  words 
she  eagerly  desired  to  say  lying  on  the  very  tip  of  her 
tongue.  She  almost  had  said  them,  but  was  stopped 
by  sudden  hesitation.  To  know  a  secret  and  wish 
others  to  think  you  do  not  know  it,  can  be  an  en- 
cumbrance in  diplomacy  as  often  as  an  advantage.  It 
curbs  your  daring.  The  feeling  of  her  own  absolute 
power  over  Eleanour,  the  girl's  quick  obedience  and 
the  sight  of  her  abject  fear,  prompted  Metternich  to 
cow  and  frighten  her  daughter  now  to  the  very  ut- 
most, and  to  make  her  in  her  terror  deny  the  truth. 
She  felt  tempted  to  say.  If  you  refuse  George,  I 
shall  think  you  secretly  love  some  one  else,  and  some 
one,  it  may  be,  who  hates  and  scorns  you,  and 
never  will  propose.  She  longed  to  dare,  yet  dared 
not !  So  she  said  instead,  "  I  will  have  no  more 
discussion  with  you,  Eleanour.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  discuss !  because  I  have  accepted  George, 
and  there   is    an    end   of   it.     The   engagement   shall 
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take  place  immediately."  And  Clara  rapidly  crossed 
the  room. 

But  with  her  hand  on  the  door,  she  was  taken  with 
violent  regret — not  sorrow  for  having  dared  so  much, 
but  anger  to  have  dared  so  little.  There  was  strong 
courage  in  Clara,  and  it  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
balked. 

She  looked  round.  She  saw  the  wretched  girl  still 
standing  terror-struck,  her  head  bowed  down,  her  two 
hands  clasped,  tearless,  dumb,  as  if  frozen  dead  into 
one  immovable  position.  The  temptation  of  such 
speechless  terror  was  too  much.  Clara  walked  up  to 
Nellie — near  enough  to  make  the  statue  tremble  at 
her  close  presence.  She  spoke.  Her  voice  was  low, 
but,  like  a  stealthy  knife,  it  cut.  A  voice  has  curious 
power  over  high-strung  nerves ;  and  there  is  a  nerve 
around  a  beating  timorous  heart  whose  faint  courage 
a  tone  of  cold  cruelty  can  quite  paralyse. 

"  If  you  refuse  George,"  said  Clara,  deliberately,  "  I 
shall  think  there  is  some  ground  for  dreadful  sus- 
picion. I  shall  seriously  think  you  have  dared  ..." 
She  paused  and  repeated,  "  Dared  secretly  to  love  some 
one  else."  Nellie  no  longer  trembled,  but  was  still 
and  cold  as  ice  again.  Clara  went  calmly  on,  "And 
some  one  who  will  hate  and  scorn  you,  and  never  will 
propose  for  you,  because  a  gentleman  scorns  and 
quickly  hates  the  girl  who  has  solicited  in  any  way 
his  love,  or  who  has  even  been  too  eager  for  his 
love." 

Clara  looked  steadily  at  Nellie.      She  did  not  move. 
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No  blush  tinged  the  deadly  pallor  of  her  face  ;  her  lips 
were  ashy  white. 

"  But  I  know  there  is  no  feeling  of  the  kind  on 
your  part,  Eleanour.  I  know  you  have  not  been  guilty 
of  the  most  dreadful,  unpardonable  of  all  offences  to- 
wards your  father  and  me ;  of  the  one  unpardonable 
offence  a  daughter  can  commit  —  wicked  deception  ! 
You  have  not  deceived  us,  Eleanour  ? " 

The  warm  blood  rushed  back  into  poor  Nellie's  face  ; 
her  very  hands  seemed  to  blush,  and  they  were  clasped 
more  tightly  than  before,  as  if  some  courage  might  be 
found  in  their  desperate  grasp.  She  raised  her  head. 
She  gazed  blankly  at  her  mother,  face  to  face.  Her 
lips  did  move,  yet  they  gave  no  sound. 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,  Eleanour,"  said  Metternich, 
very  rapidly ;  "  you  are  free,  quite  free  !  You  have 
virtually  told  me  you  were  free." 

And  she  was  gone  ! 

Nellie  ran  forward.  The  door  was  shut.  Her 
mother  was  really  gone  1  She  fell  upon  her  knees 
and  sobbed  aloud,  "  Too  late  !  too  late  !  She  thinks  I 
am  free.  Oh,  Charlie,  Charlie  !  come  quickly,  quickly  ! 
or  I  shaU  die  !  " 
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CHAPTER    YIL 

Clara  walked  into  lier  bedroom;  found  her  maid 
there ;  dismissed  her,  but  told  her  to  put  on  her  bon- 
net and  come  back,  as  she  would  want  her  to  take  a 
message  in  half  an  hour.  Then  she  locked  the  door, 
and  sat  down  to  write  instantly  to  George.  She 
wrote : —  ^ 

"  My  dear  George, — I  have  spoken  to  dear  Nellie 
for  you  as  you  wished  !  and  without  a  moment's  delay  ! 

"  She  docs  not  hate  yon,  my  dear  George !  she  does 
not !  She  did  not  say  if  it  were  a  surprise  to  her  to 
hear  of  your  great  love.  I  told  her  how  great  it  is, 
and  how  ardently  you  desire  to  make  her  your  wife  ! 
but  she  did  confess  to  me,  George,  though  timidly  as 
you  may  well  suppose  !  she  did  confess  that  she  is 
very  fond  of  you.  'I  am  very  fond  of  him.  He  must 
know  I  am  very  fond  of  him.'  These  were  her  own, 
oivn  words  ! 

"  I  know,  my  dear  George,  that  you  intensely  feel 
whatever  awkwardness  there  may  be  in  your  present 
position,  and  althongh  the   engagement  between  you 
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and  my  poor,  poor  dear  Adela  was  quite  an  indefinite 
sort  of  one,  yet  Nellie  seems  to  have  thought  it  more 
real  than  it  ever  actually  was.  It  is  only  three  months 
since  poor  Adela  died,  just  three  months  and  a  few 
days !  but  I  think  it  seems  to  Nellie  as  if  it  were  only 
yesterday  !  So  I  have  gathered  from  her  that  under  the 
circumstances,  all  the  circumstances,  my  dear  George, 
she  would  not  like  to  be  engaged  to  you  for  a  year. 
She  says  'a  year,'  yet  doubtless,  as  she  is  'so  very 
fond  of  you,'  her  present  wish  will  change  into  quite 
another  soon.  But  just  for  the  moment,  it  might  be 
better,  George,  not  to  press  her  unduly  in  any  way, 
and  if  you  love  her  as  much  as  you  say  you  do,  deal 
very  gently  with  her  !  do  not  press  her  to  say  too  much 
at  first,  and  for  a  little  quietly  abide  her  ovm  time  ! 
Her  feeling  about  poor  dear  Adela  is  one  into  which 
I  can  enter  only  too  fully  !  and  I  am  sure,  my  dear 
George,  no  one  will  do  so  more  dce^ply  than  you !  It 
is  a  feeling  very,  very  agitating  to  dear  Nellie  !  and  I 
almost  think  it  might  be  wiser  to  bury  the  sad,  too 
sad !  most  tragic  past,  quietly  in  silence  between  you 
and  her,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

"  I  fear  you  will  find  dear  Nellie  much,  much  agi- 
tated !  and  also  intensely  shy  about  your  love !  You 
know  how  very,  very  shy  she  is  by  nature  !  But  you 
have  my  full  consent  to  come  and  see  her  when  you 
receive  this,  and  even  immediately,  if  you  like !  Only 
just  do  not  let  the  first  interview  be  too  emotional,  my 
dear  George !  Be  very,  very  careful,  or  poor  Nellie 
may  be  quite  too  much  overcome  !     She  is  weak  and 
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ill,  and  so  alarmingly  nervous  that  I  am  naturally  very, 
veri/  anxious  on  her  account. 

"  I  expect  Thomas  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will  then 
tell  him  cell ;  but  as  there  c^n  be  no  immediate  en- 
gagement, there  is  no  great  hurry.  I  well  know  what 
Thomas's  feelings  towards  you  really  are,  my  dear 
George,  and  how  gladly  he  would  welcome  you  as  a 
son !  I  think  it  is  better  not  to  write  to  him,  as  I 
should  not  like  to  do  so  unless  I  wrote  fully  about  you 
and  Xellie,  and  I  hardly  dare  do  this,  as  Thomas  is 
quite  too  careless  about  his  letters,  and  I  sometimes 
do  suspect  Johnson  reads  them. — I  remain,  my  dear 
George,  yours  ever  affectionately, 

Claea  Newsham. 

"  P.S. — Mind  you  do  not  agitate  dear  NelHe  too 
much  ! " 

Clara  w^as  quite  pleased  with  her  own  letter.  And 
indeed  it  is  only  just  to  acknowledge  that  nnder  the 
circumstances,  all  the  circumstances,  as  she  herself 
would  say,  it  was  wonderfully  truthful.  I  think  it 
really  was  its  substantial  truthfulness  Mrs  Newsham 
liked. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  wellnigh  impossible, 
clearly  to  prove  any  one  downright  untruth  in  the 
diplomacy  Metternich  carried  on  wdth  her  pen.  Not- 
withstanding a  certain  accidental  innocence  and  grace- 
ful spontaneity  of  style,  she  is  really  a  very  careful 
writer,  and,  as  I  have  said  once  before,  is  not  at  all  in 
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the  habit  of  dashmg  off  her  letters  thoughtlessly  under 
the  passing  impulse  of  the  moment.  As  men-of-war 
are  built  upon  deeply-considered  mathematical  lines, 
so  her  letters  were  invariably  composed  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  complications  of  the  higher  trigon- 
ometry of  her  abstruse  fine  art.  You  will  see  the 
captain's  cabin  done  up  quite  prettily  on  board  the 
man-of-war ;  and  there  would  be  a  sort  of  dainty 
pink  calico  and  plenty  of  light  lace  frillings  in  Met- 
ternich's  correspondence,  when  her  real  purpose  was 
serious  destruction. 

The  nice  little  diplomatic  note  was  ready  for  the 
maid  to  take  across  to  Chapel  Street  at  the  end  of  the 
half  hour,  and  the  reason  why  Clara  dashed  it  off  so 
much  quicker  than  usual  was,  that  she  had  laid  down 
all  her  lines  most  thoughtfully  beforehand.  The  di- 
plomacy was  ready  built — it  was  launched — and  her 
rapid  mind  had  merely  to  add  the  lace  frilling. 

But  there  was  one  bit  of  very  effective  frilling  I 
give  Clara  credit,  the  greatest  credit,  for  keeping  out 
of  her  correspondence,  and  that  was  the  beautifully 
religious  sort. 

Once,  quite  at  the  beginning  of  her  career,  she  had 
thought  of  mixing  up  Providence  with  her  match- 
making, but  she  had  never  forgotten  her  mother's 
indignation ;  and,  to  her  honour  be  it  said,  she  had 
resisted  that  great  temptation  ever  since.  She  had 
her  reward  in  being  one  degree  less  disliked  by  those 
whom  she  deceived  than  she  would  have  been  had  she 
wrapped   up   the  deception  in   a  kind  of  altar-cloth 
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embroidered  with  texts  of  Scripture.  And  Clara  cotild 
have  used  Providence  with  magnificent  effect !  I 
respect  her  for  not  doing  so.  I  have  known  such 
very,  very  worldly  people  write  as  if  they  were  in- 
triguing D.G.  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and  I  have 
hated  their  letters — far  more  than  I  do  Clara's. 

Mrs  JS'ewsham  well  knew  that  George,  having  her 
full  consent  to  come  and  see  Nellie,  and  immediately, 
if  he  liked,  certainly  would  like  to  come  immediately. 

She  did  not  send  for  Nellie  to  await  him  in  the 
sitting-room,  but  waited  for  him  there  herself. 

Eapid  success,  which  unduly  excites  some  minds, 
only  composed  Clara's.  She  took  success  quietly ;  it 
was  unaccustomed  failure  that  excited  her.  So,  when 
the  door  opened  and  Sir  George  Crofton  walked  in, 
the  fair  madonna  calmly  rose  to  meet  him.  Again 
she  raised  her  full  speaking  eyes  to  his,  and  seemed 
to  tell  him  all  he  passionately  longed  to  know  of 
Nellie's  great,  forgiving  love  for  him.  If  you  swore 
to  him  now  that  Clara's  actual  spoken  words  were 
few,  very  few,  he  would  not  believe  you. 

"  She  does  not  hate  you,  George !  She  does  not 
hate  you !  And  I  give  you  joy ! "  This  she  did 
say. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  George  or  for  Clara  to 
give  the  slightest  idea  of  what  he  himself  answered 
or  did  not  answer,  so  great  was  his  emotion  and  the 
confusion  of  his  joy. 

The  madonna  spoke  once  more.  This  time  her 
full    eyelids    dropped.       "  Be   very   gentle  with   dear 
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Nellie,  George,  for  .  .  .  she  is  very  fond  of  you ! " 
She  took  his  hand,  and  slightly  pressed  it,  as  if  again 
to  give  him  joy.  "  I  will  send  her  to  you,  George," 
she  murmured,  in  that  low  soft  tone  she  can  make 
thrilling  at  her  own  sweet  will.  And  she  went  away 
to  fetch  the  poor  girl  herself. 

She  found  the  door  of  Nellie's  room  locked,  and  she 
had  to  wait  a  full  minute  before  it  was  opened  to  her. 
The  wonder  was,  not  that  terror  did  not  make  Nellie 
unlock  it  sooner,  but  that  her  awful  fear  of  Clara  had 
not  taken  all  power  of  motion  from  her. 

"  Wliat  a  fright  you  are,  Eleanour ! "  said  Clara, 
entering  the  room.  "  A  ghost  with  scarlet  eyes ! 
Bathe  your  eyes  this  moment,  and  follow  me.  George 
is  here.     He  wants  to  see  you." 

Nellie  started ;  a  faint  blush  rose  upon  her  pallid 
cheek,  and  she  tried  to  speak,  yet  could  not  quite  at 
first.  But  suddenly  a  trembling  sort  of  courage  came 
to  her,  and  she  said  eagerly,  "  I  will  go  to  George ! " 
and  quickly  opened  the  door  her  mother  had  shut. 

Clara  rapidly  stepped  forward  and  stopped  her. 
Such  eagerness  was  puzzling,  therefore  alarming,  to 
Metternich.  "  Bathe  your  eyes  as  I  told  you,  Eleanour," 
she  repeated.  She  was  practical  above  all  things,  and 
in  all  emergencies ;  and  she  did  not  wish  Eleanour  to 
look  too  much  of  a  fright. 

Nellie  obeyed  her  mechanically,  and  bathed  her  hot 
eyes,  then  again  turned  quickly  to  go.  Once  more 
Clara  stopped  her. 

"  Eleanour,"  she  said,  in  her  sternest  voice  —  the 
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poor  child  trembled  pitiably — "  Eleanour,  you  remem- 
ber I  told  you  George  thinks  you  dare  to  reproach 
him  with  poor  Adela's  death  ? " 

"  I  never  reproached  him  ! — never  !  "  gasped  poor 
Nellie,  in  desperate  hopelessness  of  making  her  mother 
believe  her. 

"Well,  then,  listen  to  me.  Do  you  hear,  Eleanour? 
Do  you  hear  ?  "  Clara's  hard  voice  almost  took  Nellie's 
breath  away.  "Answer  me,  Eleanour  1  answer  me  this 
instant ! " 

And  Nellie  did  manage  to  murmur  a  tremulous 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  listen  to  me.     I  am  sure  Georoe  will  be 

o 

quite  nervous  for  fear  you  should  hark  upon  the  tragic 
circumstances  of  poor  Adela's  death.  If  he  alludes  to 
them,  you  must  immediately  stop  him.  Acknowledge 
to  him  you  know  all.  Tell  him  I  have  told  you  all, 
but  don't  speak  another  word  on  the  subject  or  let 
him  discuss  it  either.  If  he  tries  to  do  so,  simply 
say,  '  You  and  I  must  bury  the  past.  I  have  buried 
it  for  ever.'     Do  you  hear,  Eleanour  ?  " 

"Ye  .  .  ..es." 

"  But  you  must  say  it  nicely,  kindly,  in  an  affec- 
tionate manner,  so  as  quite  to  wipe  away  the  painful 
impression  I  know  George  has  of  your  feeling  towards 
him  about  Adela.  And  now,  Eleanour,"  added  Met- 
ternich,  as  a  grand  finale,  "  and  now,  Eleanour,  I 
expect  you  to  obey  me  implicitly — implicitly !  And 
I  will  cross-examine  you  afterwards  to  know  if  you 
have  done  so."     This  threat  was  terrible  to  Nellie. 
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Then  Clara  reopened  the  door  she  had  shut  again, 
and  pushing  Nellie  aside,  walked  first,  saying,  "  Follow 
me,  Eleanour ;  come  exactly  behind  me ;  we  will  go 
into  the  room  together." 

Notwithstanding  the  awful  fear  she  had  of  disobey- 
ing her  mother,  poor  Nellie  could  hardly  drag  herself 
as  far  as  the  sitting-room ;  her  limbs  seemed  to  fail 
her.  She  had  thought  she  was  to  go  alone  to  George. 
It  was  dreadful  to  find  her  mother  would  be  there 
too,  and  speak  for  her  —  not  let  her  speak  !  Her 
mother  might  tell  George  she  would  be  engaged  to 
him,  and  .  .  .  marry  him !  and  now,  immediately ! 
without  delay !  for  did  not  her  mother  think  she 
was  free  ? 

With  a  great  effort,  which  seemed  to  make  her  feel 
weaker,  not  stronger,  Nellie  tried  to  nerve  her  wretched, 
beating  heart  into  a.  little  courage — desperate  courage 
for  the  sake  of  the  strong  love  she  bore  Charlie,  a  love 
it  would  be  death  to  bar  for  ever  with  her  own  hand, 
or  turn  traitor  to  with  her  own  voice.  But  so  weak 
was  the  girl  that  she  intensely  feared  to  hear  her  own 
voice  give,  like  a  treacherous  coward,  what  would 
seem  to  be  consent.  It  is  horrible  to  doubt  your  own 
courage  and  your  own  self,  as  poor  weak  Nellie  did. 

Whatever  pretty  words  the  Ideal  Mother  may  have 
said  on  entering  the  room  matter  not,  for  no  one  heard 
them  but  Clara  herself,  and  Clara  is  not  deceived  by 
the  charm  of  her  own  manner. 

George  only  saw  Nellie.  Hers  was  the  one  presence 
in  the  room,  the  sole  feelino-  for  him,  the  one  over- 
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whelming  agitation.  He  was  moved  as  lie  liad  never 
been  before  to  see  her  stand  speechless,  white,  and 
still,  with  heavy  eyes  just  dried  from  weeping,  and 
without  gesture  or  faintest  sign  of  joy. 

George  did  not  go  to  her,  but  stood  still  as  she  was 
still,  and  gazed  at  her  blankly  in  silence. 

I  have  seen  a  statue  cold  to  touch,  and  deadly 
white,  which  yet  could  move  you  with  the  strong  power 
you  would  think  might  only  belong  to  warmth  and 
vivid  colour ;  and  it  was  because  the  passion  of  real 
life  was  there,  stilled  in  the  marble,  but  not  dead. 
That  life  had  been  taken  breathing  by  genius  in  the 
days  of  old ;  and  so  you  can  feel  it  even  now,  although 
it  breathes  no  more. 

In  her  moments  of  greatest  emotion  Nellie,  so  warm 
at  other  times,  would  grow  cold,  and  be  like  a  statue ; 
yet  the  passionate  life  was  in  that  marble,  stilled, 
intensely  stilled  there,  but  not  dead. 

Metternich  took  a  sudden  resolution.  That  power 
of  sudden  resolve  was  at  times  very  like  the  instinct 
of  genius  in  Clara.  She  would  feel  a  situation,  and 
would  throw  with  courage  risky  dice.  She  now  risked 
success  or  complete  failure,  for,  acting  on  the  instinct 
of  the  moment,  she  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  left 
George  and  Eleanour  alone  together.  She  shut  the 
door  loudly. 

Nellie  started,  and  looked  round ;  but  returning 
life  came  to  her  rather  slowly,  like  awaking  hope, 
which  dreams  a  little  ere  it  quite  believes. 

It  was  she  who  first  moved  towards  George,  not  he 
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towards  lier.  As  she  drew  near  to  him,  he  saw  her 
whole  face  change.  A  light  passed  over  it  like  a 
gleam  of  joy ;  and  her  parting  lips  seemed  as  if  they 
breathed  with  rushing  words  of  hope  too  quickly  come 
for  instantaneous  speech.  George  started  forward  to 
meet  her,  and  felt  as  if  he  could  have  fallen  down 
and  worshipped  her,  for  the  look  which  came  across 
the  sadness  of  her  tear-stained  eyes  was  to  him  like 
true  love  shining  there. 

She  took  his  outstretched  hands  eagerly  in  hers, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  which  moved  him  all  too  much, 
because  it  had  that  sound  in  it  of  pent-up  passion  break- 
ing forth,  "  George,  have  kind  mercy  upon  me  !  for  you 
are  good.  You  have  been  kind, — so  kind  to  me  ! — • 
kinder  even  than  my  dear  father  or  ^liss  Smith  1 — 
more  kind  to  me  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole 
world,  when  I  have  been  sick  with  sorrow,  sick  to 
death  ! " 

"  There  will  be  joy,  dear  Nellie, — ^joy,  joy  for  us  !  " 
but  he  was  so  moved  he  hardly  seemed  to  know  what 
he  was  saying.  Then  he  said,  more  collectedly,  "  There 
has  been  pain  for  both  of  us,  and  grief  and  remorse 
for " 

Nellie  called  out,  as  if  she  did  not  hear  that  he  was 
speaking,  "  Oh,  George  !  promise  !  promise  !  Give  me 
a  year  !  —  one  full  year  from  now  !  —  from  now, 
George  !  "  she  jjleaded ;  "  not  from  the  day  of  Adela's 
death,  but  from  now  !  beginning  at  this  very  hour ! 
Count  it  from  to-day !  not  sooner !  not  from  three 
months  ago,  when  poor  Adela  died  !     I  cannot  be  en- 
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gaged  to  you  for  one  full  year !  I  cannot !  I  cannot, 
George  ! " 

Poor  George  dropped  her  liauds,  and  thought  he  only 
understood  too  well  the  terrible  reason  of  this  request. 
"  Fond  as  she  may  be  of  me,  she  must  have  time  to 
forget,  to  forgive,  the  circumstances  of  her  sister's 
death.  My  crime  stands  between  her  love  and  me," 
he  thought,  but  was  silent,  feeling  her  justice  and  his 
guilt  like  a  stifling  pain. 

Xellie  glanced  nervously  at  the  door,  saw  it  was 
quite  shut,  and  took  more  courage.  She  said  firmly, 
with  flashing  eyes,  which  made  him  quail  as  if  they 
flashed  upon  his  gailt,  "  There  shall  be  no  engagement 
between  us  for  a  year.  I  must  have  a  year,  George  ! 
I  will  have  a  whole  year  ! " 

"  But  when  the  year  is  out,  you  will  love  me,  Nellie  ? 
— you  will  ?  "  he  pleaded  with  fear.  All  the  courage 
was  on  her  side  now.  "  When  the  long  year  is  gone, 
you  will  be  mine,  Xellie  ? — you  will  be  mine  ? " 

She  drew  back  from  him,  and  said  coldly,  "  When 
the  year  is  really  past  and  gone,  then  you  may  speak 
to  me,  but  not  till  then !  And  never  to  my  mother — 
never  again  to  her  ! "  she  cried,  with  sudden  warmth. 
Then  starting  at  the  sound  of  her  own  words,  she  looked 
towards  the  door  as  if  she  had  thous^ht  it  moved. 
Sinkinsj  her  voice,  she  went  on,  "  When  the  whole 
year  has  passed,  if  I  am  not  dead,  as  I  may  be,  then 
you  may  come  to  me  and  speak.  But  ..."  she  added, 
even  more  coldly  than  before, — "  but  you  will  come  as 
a  stranger,  George,  as  if  your  love  were  new  to  me ; 
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for  remember,  remember  George  " — she  spoke  almost 
fiercely — "  remember  till  then  I  am  not  bound,  but 
free ! " 

"  Free  to  hate  me  1 "  said  the  young  man,  bitterly — 
so  bitterly  that  Nellie  was  startled  by  his  voice  and 
look.  Seeing  grief  in  his  kind  face,  she  forgot  herself 
in  pity  for  his  pain.  Her  soft  heart  was  troubled,  it 
was  sorry  for  him,  and  sorry  that  any  words  of  hers 
should  make  him  think  that  she  might  ever  hate  him 
when  he  had  been  kind,  so  kind  to  her  ! — never  cruel 
like  others  ;  never  even  hard  !  And  he  had  risked  his 
own  life  to  save  hers,  though  he  did  not  love  her  at 
the  time,  but  only  just  of  late.  Then,  too,  she  thought, 
and  for  the  first  time,  "  It  is  kind  of  him  to  love  me  ! 
it  is  he  who  might  have  hated  me  for  living  when  poor 
Adela  died ! " 

"  Forgive  me,  George,"  she  said,  and  there  were 
tears  in  her  pathetic  eyes, — "  forgive  me  the  pain  I 
grieve  to  have  made  you  feel ;  but  you  mistake  me  ! 
I  see  you  have  mistaken  me  quite,  for  I  have  kindly 
feelings  to  you,  George,  and  never  have  reproached  or 
hated  you,  and  never  will !  I  could  not  hate  you, 
George." 

It  was  as  if  that  angel  whose  weeping  pity  blots  out 
our  sins  in  heaven  had  come  to  George.  But  even  in 
the  sudden  rush  of  joy  and  hope  and  love,  still  greater 
than  the  love  he  had  felt  before,  he  was  true  to  his 
own  most  honourable  self ;  and  moved  as  he  was  by 
the  passionate  desire  not  to  lose  her,  but  to  gain  her 
for    his    wife,  he    yet    asked    firmly,    nobly,  "  Xellie, 

VOL.    IL  M 
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do    you    know    all  ?     Has    Mrs   Newsham   told    you 
all  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  all,  all ! "  cried  Nellie,  very,  very 
nervously,  in  so  excited  a  manner  that  there  was  no 
room  or  reason  for  George  to  doubt.  "  She  has  told 
me  all !  But  say  no  more,  George — never,  never  again  ! 
We  must  never  speak  of  that  dreadful  day  again ! " 

Nellie  had  been  trying  to  remember  Clara's  exact 
words.  She  had  recollected  them  now,  and  so  would 
say  them  before  she  could  forget  them.  She  ought  to 
have  said  them  sooner.  Her  mother  might  return 
before  they  were  uttered  ! 

George  was  speaking  again ;  but  jSTellie  did  not 
hear  what  he  was  saying,  for  she  exclaimed  hurriedly, 
with  an  agitation  of  manner  he  entirely  misunderstood, 
"  George,  you  and  I  must  bury  the  past.  I  have  buried 
it  for  ever ;  yes,  for  ever." 

"  Nellie  !  Nellie  ! "  he  cried ;  and  she  thought  he 
would  have  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

She  started  back,  and  said  in  a  changed  voice 
rapidly,  "  But  you  promise,  George  ?  you  promise  me 
a  year  ? " 

"I  .  .  ." 

By  a  perfectly  unaccountable  accident,  Metternich 
at  that  very  instant  opened  the  door  quite  wide,  and 
walked  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER    YIII. 

There  are  poor  actors  conclemued  to  play  always  one 
sort  of  part  even  in  different  pieces,  just  as  there  are 
people  who  appear  to  be  sent  into  this  world  with  only 
one  mission  in  life,  the  same  one  ever,  though  under 
varying  circumstances.  It  really  seemed  as  if  poor 
George  were  fated  to  be  always  an  unhappy  lover 
placed  in  a  false  position. 

He  was  of  a  quiet,  somewhat  stolid  nature ;  and 
yet,  during  his  engagement  to  Adela,  he  had  been  an 
uneasy,  uncomfortable  lover,  nervously  anxious  not  to 
be  married  till  he  had  shot  the  big  game,  and  certainly 
rather  cross  in  his  temper  at  times.  And  here  he  was 
now  in  quite  a  different  play,  with  quite  a  different 
plot,  again  bearing  the  part  of  the  uneasy  lover.  He 
made  Metternich  anxious  and  very  angry  by  actually 
looking  more  unhappy  than  he  had  done  when  in- 
definitely engaged  to  her  poor  dear  Adela. 

Clara  said  to  him,  "  My  dear  George,  my  dear 
George,  I  do  beg,  now  I  do  beg,  you  w^on't  make  your- 
self anxious.  This  ridiculous  promise  of  no  engagement 
for  a  whole  year  is  quite  too  preposterous,  and  really 
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not  in  the  least  binding  upon  you  !  for  poor  Nellie  has 
been  in  such  a  curiously  hysterical  state,  that  what  she 
asks  one  day  she  wishes  unasked  the  next.  I  will  just 
speak  to  her  myself." 

George  turned  fiercely  upon  Clara,  as  if  with  sudden 
suspicion.  He  remembered  Nellie  had  implored  him 
not  to  speak  to  her  mother  again.  "  Never  again  ! " 
she  had  said,  with  a  look  and  in  a  manner  he  did  not 
forget.  So  he  spoke  sternly,  like  a  master,  to  Mrs 
Newsham,  as  if  he  had  robbed  her  of  her  own  com- 
mander's tone.     She  was  frightened. 

"  No !  you  shall  not  speak  to  Nellie.  I  forbid  you 
to  do  so." 

Clara's  pale  cheek  flushed  all  over.  Fancy  the 
sound  of  "  I  forbid  "  to  one  accustomed  to  forbidding 
much  to  others,  but  never  to  be  forbidden  aught  her- 
self! 

"  You  shall  not  speak  !  The  promise  I  have 
given    ..." 

But  so  great  was  Metternich's  power  of  self-com- 
mand, that  she  had  even  then  sufficient  possession  of 
herself  to  put  in,  "  But  did  you  really,  really  promise, 
George  ?  You  are  sure,  quite  sure,  there  was  a  promise 
given  ? " 

Clara  did  not  quickly  forget  the  look  George  gave 
her.  She  felt  what  she  had  said  to  be  a  mistake,  for 
never  had  she  seen  George's  soft,  rather  stupid  brown 
eyes  with  so  searching  a  glance  in  them. 

"  I  meant  to  give  the  promise  ;  and  if  by  any  chance 
I  did  not  say  the  actual  words,  Nellie  knew  I  meant  to 
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give  it.  And  the  promise  she  thought  I  gave  I  will 
not  break,  or  .  .  .  let  any  one  else  break  for  me,  Mrs 
Newsham." 

The  one  obstinate  corner  Clara  had  always  disliked 
in  George  seemed  to  have  become  the  whole  man.  It 
was  an  insult  to  be  rebelled  against  and  spoken  to  like 
this.  Clara  grew  quite  pale  again  with  powerless 
wrath — the  sort  of  ano-er  which  could  move  her  most. 
And  yet  this  remarkable  woman  outwardly  kept  her 
temper. 

There  was  a  short  silence  between  her  and  George, 
because  in  stifling  down  her  anger  for  a  moment  Clara 
felt  as  if  she  had  stifled  her  voice.  But  when  Georg^e 
spoke  again  she  could  answer  him  without  effort. 

With  the  keen  awakened  look  still  in  his  eyes,  he 
eagerly  asked,  in  a  broken  tone,  as  if  his  very  heart 
were  in  his  words,  "  Nellie  said  that  she  was  fond  of 
me  ?  Is  it  true,  quite  true  she  said  that  she  was  very 
fond  of  me  ?  " 

It  was  the  passionless  madonna,  with  the  still  grey 
eyes,  who  spoke  in  reply  what  sounded  like  calm  truth 
itself,  "  They  were  Nellie's  own  words,  George.  I 
repeated  them  to  you  just  as  they  were  said ;  but 
I  will  repeat  them  to  you  once  more — '  I  am  very 
fond  of  George.  He  knows  that  I  am  very  fond  of 
him.' " 

The  young  man  turned  away  abruptly  from  Clara,  as 
if  ashamed  of  the  doubt  he  felt  was  searching  her  from 
his  eyes.  He  walked  over  to  the  fireplace,  and  stood 
with  his  back  to  Mrs  Newsham.      Lookino:  down  into 
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tlie  grate,  he  said  slowly,  painfully,  "  Nellie  is  ...  is 
cold  to  me  at  times — much  colder  than  before  I  spoke 
to  her.  She  .  .  .  she  seems  afraid  of  me."  Then  he 
added  in  a  louder  voice,  warmly,  "  I  do  not  understand 
her ! " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  George ! "  cried  Metternich,  in 
quite  her  most  natural,  pleasantest  manner, — "  my  dear 
George !  what  man  ever  did  understand  a  hysterical 
young  girl  ? " 

George  was  silent  for  an  instant.  He  did  not  look 
round.  Suddenly  he  said  very  quickly,  "  Perhaps  she 
never  really  liked  me,  Mrs  Newsham,  and  has  found 
it  out."  He  turned,  and  startled  Metternich  by  an 
unexpected  glance,  then  turned  back  and  looked  down 
again.  "  If  she  had  been  older,"  he  continued,  sinking 
his  voice,  "  and  .  .  .  and  had  been  out  at  all,  or  .  .  . 
or  knew  any  other  fellows,  I  should  think  she  might 
be  ..."  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  straight  at 
Clara, — "  in  love  with  another  man  1 " 

Clara  tried  to  smile ;  she  did  smile ;  she  actually 
laughed  !  "  My  dear  George  !  "  she  exclaimed, — "  my 
dear  George  !  why  Nellie  has  never,  never  been  any- 
where ! "  And  she  held  up  her  hands  in  amazement 
at  him.  "  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  but  you  are  funny  !  you 
are  funny  !  "  She  laughed  again,  and  so  naturally  !  then 
grew  serious.  "  But,  for  goodness  sake,  George,"  she 
said,  "  don't  kill  Nellie  by  suggesting  such  an  idea  to 
her.      Poor  child  !  what  would  she  think  of  you  ? " 

"  I  never  w^ould  have  said  to  her  what  I  have  said 
to  you  ! "  he  cried  out  hotly.      "  And  you  know  that 
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very  well,  Mrs  Newsham.  But  I  thought  it  right  to 
speak  to  you  ;  I  have  spoken  to  you  on  purpose.  And 
I  am  satisfied  now ! "  he  exclaimed,  decidedly,  "  for  I 
trust  to  your  honour.  I  will  believe  Nellie  is  fond  of 
me,  of  me  alone,  though  she  is  frightened  with  me  since 
I  spoke  to  her,  and  is  at  times  quite  .  .  .   cold," 

Clara  came  up  very  near  to  George,  and  looked  at 
him  as  an  angel  straight  from  heaven  might.  She 
understood  the  power  of  a  sweet  whisper,  as  indeed  so 
many  very  charming  women  do. 

"Ah!  George,  George!"  she  murmured  gently, 
"  how  little — how  little  can  a  young  man  understand 
the  shyness  of  a  very  timid,  sensitive,  young  girl, 
which  will  seem  cold  solely  because  it  fears  to  be  too 
warm  !" 

George  blushed.  Clara  did  not  blush,  but  added, 
in  a  voice  she  made  quite  thrilling,  "  What  you  fancy 
to  be  coldness  may  be  a  sort  of  solemn  awe  at  finding 
herself  half  enoar^ed  to " 

o    o 

"  There  is  no  enoaf^ement  !  "  broke  in  George.  But 
Metternich  was  a  match  for  him. 

"  Where  there  is  love,"  she  said,  "  two  people  never 
are  quite  free  I  But,  George,"  she  went  on,  speaking 
very  gravely,  and  laying  her  soft  hand  upon  his  sleeve, 
"  you  know  I  never  have  reproached  you,  never  !  Yet 
.  .  .  yet  you  must  remember  that  what  you  your  own 
self  believe  to  be  a  crime  stands  between  you  and 
poor  young  Nellie,  like " 

"  Like  a  murderer  ! "  called  out  George. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.     Then  he  continued 
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passionately,  in  a  thickened  voice — "  She  told  me  she 
did  not  hate  me ;  but  when  I  come  near  her  I  feel  as 
if  she  did.  At  times  I  think,  if  she  had  the  courage, 
she  would  tell  me  she  hates  the  man  who  let  her 
sister  die." 

Clara  reflected  rapidly.  This  was  the  safest  notion 
George  could  have,  and  she  would  leave  it  with  him 
as  his  best  deceiver.  So  she  said,  "  Well,  well,  it  may 
be — it  may  be  a  little  as  you  think,  George  ;  not 
much  !  but  just  a  little :  though  JSTellie  did  tell  me 
she  did  not  hate  you,  but  was  very  fond  of  you  ! 
Give  her  quiet  time,  George ;  a  little  quiet  time. 
That  is  all  she  wants,  I  am  sure.  Time  foro-ets  com- 
pletely  !  and  can  warm  what  now  seems  cold.  It 
makes  so  many  things  come  right.  Patience  and 
hope,  dear  George  !  patience  and  hope  !  Those  are 
my  last,  last  words  to  you  ! " 

And  Clara  was  going  away.  George  stepped  for- 
ward— "  Thank  you,  Mrs  Xewsham,"  he  said ;  "  I 
ought  not  to  have  doubted  you." 

Then  indeed  Clara  was  admirable  !  Secretly  she 
was  taken  aback  at  his  words  and  very  angry,  for  was 
it  not  heinous  treason  to  doubt  her  ?  But  George  only 
saw  the  ideal  madonna  looking  that  calm  forgiveness 
at  him  which  we  ever  imagine  belongs  solely  to  those 
who  have  no  reason  for  self-reproach,  like  saints  and 
holy  virgins. 

When  George  was  left  alone,  he  thought  he  never 
in  his  life  again  would  doubt  Mrs  Newsham. 
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CHAPTEE    IX. 

Some  of  the  cold  wretchedness  which  troubled  and 
perplexed  poor  George  so  much  in  Nellie  came  from 
her  perpetual  grieving  at  the  thought,  "  My  mother 
thinks  I  am  free,  and  George,  he  thinks  so  too  1  I 
cannot  tell  the  truth  to  him,  for  Charlie  may  now  hate 
me  and  never  mean  to  come.  I  could  not  tell  George 
I  love  a  man  who  may  say  he  does  not  love  me.  But 
it  might  be  different  with  my  mother,  if  she  were  less 
terrible  and  less  cold.  There  was  one  moment — yes  ! 
there  was  one,  when  I  mif^ht  have  told  her.  To  let 
her  think  I  am  quite  free  feels  like  a  lie  to  me. 
When  she  said,  '  I  know  you  are  free,'  I  was  a  coward, 
I  was  a  liar,  not  to  answer.  No !  That  was  my 
chance.  I  shall  not  have  that  chance  again."  There 
was  torment  in  this  thought,  and  in  the  feeling  that  it 
had  become  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  to  tell  the 
truth  now  than  it  was  then.  "  I  did  not  speak,  but  it 
was  just  as  if  I  had  spoken  and  had  told  a  lie.  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  denied  you,  Charlie  !" 

To  be  a  traitor  to  the  person  you  most  love  !  what 
sorrow  is  much  ojreater  than  that  ?     To  be  a  coward. 
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a  liar,  towards  the  one  iu  the  whole  world  whose 
honour,  respect,  and  high  opinion  is  to  you  as  the 
breath  of  life  !  In  the  olden  time,  when  a  strong  man 
denied  his  Lord  and  Master,  he  wept  bitterly  with 
grief.  That  was  an  anguish  and  remorse  which  in 
after  years  no  doubt  made  martp'dom  itself  a  joy, 
because  the  suffering  of  an  awful  death  would  surely 
wipe  away  the  record  of  the  cowardly  denial.  Cow- 
ardice can  be  the  longest,  saddest,  most  bitter  pain  on 
earth.  To  fail  in  couraoe  and  in  honour  towards 
those  you  really  love,  I  believe  to  be  the  sin  in  which 
perhaps  of  all  sins  there  is  the  longest  suffering  and 
remorse.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  Almighty  has 
made  so  many  women  weak,  and  men  too,  when  there 
can  be  such  grievous  pain  in  weakness  ? 

Poor  Xellie  !  she  was  very  weak  !  I  do  not  excuse 
her,  for  I  never  feel  as  if  great  cowardice  could  be 
excused  ;  but  I  do  pity  her.  There  should  be  kind 
pity  for  her !  And  Clara  had  been  coldly  hard,  she 
had  been   cruel  to   her. 

"  Oh,  Charlie  ! "  the  young  girl  would  think  with 
tears,  for  she  could  not  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
her  own  cowardice  without  casting  some  blame,  and  I 
must  say  deserved  blame,  upon  another,  "  Oh,  Charlie, 
Charlie  !  why  did  you  part  from  me  as  if  we  never 
were  to  meet  again  ?  ^^^ly  did  you  not  give  me  the 
right  to  tell  the  whole  world  you  loved  me  ?  And  I 
would  have  had  courage,  and  never  would  have  been 
so  weak — so  weak  that,  if  you  knew  the  truth,  you 
would  hate  me,  if  vou  do  not  hate  me  now  !" 
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Clara  had  sjot  a  friHit  that  time  when  she  had  felt 
Eleanour  come  so  close  to  full  confession ;  and  though 
she  believed  she  had  frightened  her  daughter  into 
silence,  it  made  her  nervous  even  to  think  she  had  run 
a  near  risk  of  being  told  what  she  was  determined  not 
to  be  supposed  to  know.  It  fidgeted  her  to  be  alone 
with  Eleanour,  and  she  could  not  help  being  a  great 
deal  more  alone  with  her  than  she  considered  advisable, 
so  an  idea  struck  her,  and  quite  suddenly.  It  came 
to  her  two  days  after  George's  proposal,  one  morning 
before  breakfast,  while  her  maid  was  plaiting  her  back 
hair.  At  first  it  was  actually  repugnant  to  her  feel- 
ings, but  the  rapid  imagination  of  her  seeing  mind 
took  hold  of  it,  and  brought  her  round  to  it  in  spite  of 
herself. 

By  two  o'clock  that  very  same  day,  Dr  Williams- 
Smith  had  given  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  Miss 
Newsham  would  be  much  benefited  if  she  went  out 
into  society,  her  illness  being  entirely  on  her  nerves. 

Clara  would  have  preferred  not  to  go  to  balls  and 
parties  quite  so  soon  after  Adela's  death,  because  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  thought  of  seeing  girls  of  her  dead 
daughter's  age  dancing  and  enjoying  their  young  life 
was  painful  to  her.  But  the  quick  imagination  of  her 
mind  had  seen  the  advantage  of  distracting  Nellie 
from  the  one  thought  of  Charlie,  also  of  deliverance 
from  those  perpetually  recurring  tete-a-tetes ;  and, 
above  all,  it  had  perceived  the  possibility  of  great 
opportunities  for  showing  off  Sir  George  Crofton  in 
society  as  a  virtually  engaged  man.      Clara  was  sure 
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it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  George  go  where 
Nellie  went.  She  instantly  invented  half-a-dozen 
ways  of  doing  this  quite  easily,  and  then  dwelt  with 
satisfaction  upon  these  ingenious  little  accidents.  So 
in  no  time  there  was  Metternich  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  to  telling  a  very  pretty  little  love-tale  about 
George  and  Nellie,  as  a  "  dead,  dead  "  secret  to  quite 
a  large  number  of  ladies,  every  one  of  whom  she  knew 
for  a  certainty  would  repeat  it  in  deader,  deadest  con- 
fidence over  and  over  again.  Before  Nellie  in  the 
least  realised  her  position,  her  mother  intended  she 
should  find  herself  irrevocably  engaged  to  George  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Charlie,  Clara  thought,  would 
not  dare  to  claim  her  then.  But  the  powerful 
imagination  in  Mrs  Newsham's  mind — perhaps  all 
the  stronger  in  her  mind  because  there  is  none  in  her 
heart — did  not  stop  at  a  mere  engagement,  it  married 
Eleanour  to  Sir  George  in  less  than  a  month. 

Clara  went  off  immediately  to  her  dressmaker.  She 
went  alone  and  ordered  four  new  evening  dresses  for 
Eleanour  and  two  for  herself.  No  one  of  Eleanour's 
gowns  was  to  be  black.  She  herself  had  at  first 
intended  remaining  in  deep  mourning,  but  Madame 
Celeste  Jones  elaborately,  reverentially,  and  I  may 
truly  say  affectionately,  recommended  to  her  a  shade 
of  subdued  violet,  a  new  teint  cUgradd  called  le  Prin- 
temjys  Mort,  and  advised  her  to  have  the  satin  merveil- 
leux  draped  eii  pan  cle  jdsuite  retroiiss^. 

"  This  printong  mort,"  said  Madame  Celeste,  "draped 
in  pain  de  Jesuit  retroussed  over  plissies  a  la  Duchess 
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of  the  printong  mort,  lined  a  view  with  this  quite, 
quite  exquisite  shade  of  naker  pearl-grey,  would  be  a 
striking  combination  of  richness  of  material,  elegance 
of  design,  and  perfect,  perfect  haut  tone.  It  would 
be  an  evening  robe  suitable  for  the  most  dressy- 
occasions,  and  one  singularly  becoming,  Mrs  Newsham, 
to  the  style  of  your  figure,  and  to  the  .  .  .  pray, 
allow  me  to  say  it,  Mrs  Xewsham,  excoosez  !  excoosez ! 
...  to  the  quite  exquisite  transparency  of  your 
marvellous  complexion.  This  printong  mort  is  one 
of  our  newest,  most  di stingy  colours  ;  it  is  tres-biang 
porty,  and  the  naker  grey  gives  it  lightness  and  eclat, 
and  makes  it  also  biang,  biang  habillay.  I  should  not 
recommend  the  introduction  of  the  naker-grey  reeve 
de  coquil  into  the  arrangement  of  the  corsage,  if  the 
figure  were  not  one  of  the  slightest  and  most  elegantly 
proportioned,  nor  should  I  consider  it  suitable  to  any 
complexion  not  transparently  delicate."  Madame 
Celeste  Jones  was  just  as  charming  a  person  in  her 
way  as  Clara  was  in  hers. 

Two  of  Madame's  "  young  ladies  "  stood  by,  smiling 
the  sweetest  approval  at  the  irrintemijs  mort  and  the  gris 
nacre  a  reflets  de  eiel,  ^;rc7?ii^?'  reve  cVune  coqidlle  loerle, 
as  it  was  called  in  the  letterpress  of  the  fashion  book 
which  lay  on  the  table.  The  young  ladies  showed  off 
the  silky  satins  in  one  light  and  another,  then  fluffed 
them  up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid,  and  pinching  them 
artistically  at  the  top,  left  them  to  stand  by  them- 
selves on  the  table,  while  they  went  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  first  admired,  then  grieved  with  Madame 
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Celeste  over  the  lateness  of  the  season,  which  made  it 
perhaps  a  little  undesirable  to  wear  any  longer  the 
new  sort  of  plush,  the  material  of  all  materials,  in 
which  printong  mort  is  absolute  perfection.  It  was  a 
plush  that  cost  a  guinea  a  yard,  the  mere  mention  of 
which  sent  Madame  Celeste  Jones  into  ecstasies  of 
Parisian  French.  She  quickly  produced  some  from  a 
privileged  cupboard  with  her  own  august  hands,  and 
the  plush  was  displayed  before  Clara  in  all  the  most 
attractive  lights  of  temptation,  — "  but  merely,"  as 
Madame  said,  "  that  Mrs  ISTewsham  might  look  at  it." 

"  I  fear  it  would  be  too  hot,"  said  Clara,  reflectively, 
in  a  voice  that  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  feminine 
desire  in  it.  "  Plush  is  too  hot  for  June.  Yes,  it 
certainly  is,  Madame  Celeste,"  she  added,  almost  de- 
cidedly. 

Then  the  young  ladies  went  back  to  the  silky  satins 
and  pinched  them  up  again,  and  Madame  admired  the 
softness  and  lightness  of  the  texture,  and  soon  praised 
printong  mort  in  satin  merveilleux  with  as  much 
Parisian  eloquence  as  she  had  just  praised  it  in 
plush. 

Clara  was  irresolute.  Yes ;  she  was.  However 
strong-minded  and  determined,  even  terribly  deter- 
mined in  nature  a  woman  may  be,  there  are  times 
when  she  will  waver  in  a  milliner's  shop. 

"  Kate  would  be  scandalised  if  both  my  new  dresses 
were  not  black,"  said  Clara  to  herself,  and  this  was 
quite  true  of  Thomas's  sister,  as  Kate  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  those  softly  sad  women  who  take  a  very 
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tender  sort  of  pleasure  in  showing  their  feeliugs  in 
their  clothes.  But  it  was  curious  for  Clara  so  much 
as  even  to  think  of  Kate.  She  certainly  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  troubling  herself  about  her  sister-in-law's 
possible  opinions.  She  must  have  been  very  anxious 
to  propitiate  her  just  then,  or  Kate  could  not  have 
come  into  her  head ;  however,  she  did  not  remember 
her  long. 

But  what  finally  decided  Clara  against  the  printong 
mort  gown  was  no  thought  of  Kate, — it  was  the  secret 
conviction,  come  to  after  much  indecision  in  front  of 
a  mirror  in  a  o-as-lio-hted  closet,  that  the  new  tcint 
cUgracU  was  not  really  becoming  to  her  complexion. 
She  knew  she  looked  best  in  black,  so  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  remain  in  complete  mourning.  Yet,  as 
women  go,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  call  Clara  person- 
ally vain. 

Mrs  Newsham  was  hours  in  the  Salon  de  Modes  of 
Madame  Celeste  Jones— I  dare  not  call  it  a  shop,  as 
Madame  might  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  me. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  when  Clara  re- 
turned to  the  Alexandra  Hotel.  She  found  a  telegram 
awaiting  her  there  from  old  Doseman,  of  all  people  ! 
for  she  had  never  suggested  to  him  to  send  her  a 
telegram  of  his  own  accord ;  so  she  was  indeed  sur- 
prised. This  was  the  telegram :  "  Come  early  to- 
morrow. Johnson  ill,  Mr  Xewsham  alarmingly 
upset."  It  w^as  given  to  Clara  by  the  porter,  and 
she  sat  down  to  think  over  it  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  hall. 
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"  Eleanonr  must  remain  in  town  under  Dr  Williams- 
Smith,  with  .  .  .  with  Kate  ? "  The  daring  of  act- 
ually sending  Xellie  to  George's  own  house  was  in 
itself  a  temptation  to  a  mind  like  Clara's ;  but  she 
resisted  it,  because  she  instantaneously  saw  all  round 
the  idea.  "  No  ;  this  would  never  do.  Kate's  weakly, 
sympathetic  ways  would  have  a  fatal  effect  upon 
Eleanour.  In  three  days  Eleanour  would  have  con- 
fessed everything  to  her  Aunt  Kate.  Besides,  I  know 
George  told  Kate  the  day  before  yesterday  the  truth 
about  Adela's  death ;  and  also  that  he  loved  Eleanour, 
but  feared  she  never  could  get  over  his  having  let  her 
sister  die.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  told  very  much, 
and  certainly  not  the  true  story  of  his  proposal  to 
Adela ;  still  he  has  told  more  than  was  wise,  and  I 
have  not  seen  Kate  since.  George  can  twist  her  round 
his  finger,  and  she  would  consent  to  anything  he  really 
wished — and  he  wishes  with  all  his  heart  to  marry 
Eleanour ;  it  was  quite  different  with  poor  dear  Adela. 
The  danger  in  this  case  would  be  entirely  on  Eleanour's 
side.  Kate  would  expect  Eleanour  to  be  as  violently 
in  love  with  her  stepson  as  she  is  herself.  I  never 
saw  so  romantically  foolish  and  doting  a  stepmother. 
It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  !  "  Clara  sat  quite  still,  and 
reflected  deeply.  "  Kate  is  dangerous  —  extremely 
dangerous !  I  wiU  take  her  down  with  me  to  East- 
court.  Yes ;  I  will."  Mrs  Xewsham  got  up,  walked 
across  the  hall,  and  told  the  porter  to  call  a  hansom. 
It  was  whilst  waiting  on  the  doorstep  for  the  cab  that 
she  settled  what  she  would  do  with  Xellie.     "  I  will 
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leave  her  with  old  Lady  Blinffollde,  who  will  take 
her  out  everywhere,  and  for  six  nights  in  the  week. 
Nothing  Lady  Blinffollde  likes  so  much  as  a  good 
excuse  for  going  to  balls  ! " 

Clara  drove  off  to  Chapel  Street,  with  Dr  Doseman's 
telegram  in  her  hand. 

When  the  tender-hearted,  infinitely  sympathetic 
Kate  saw  Clara  walk  into  her  drawing-room,  holding  a 
telegram  and  looking  very  pale — for  Clara  was  always 
very  pale  when  deeply  excited — that  quite  unnecessary 
person  Thomas's  sister  became  just  the  sort  of  sister- 
in-law  Metternich  least  disliked. 

Without  a  word  Clara  handed  her  the  telegram. 
"  Thomas  alarmingly  upset ! "  cried  Kate,  trembling. 
'•  Something  dreadful  must  have  happened  to  poor 
Johnson !  And  Dr  Doseman  must  think  Thomas 
quite  in  danger.      Oh,  Clara,  are  you  going  to-night  ?  " 

"  Impossible  !  "  replied  Clara.  "  There  is  no  proper 
train.  Besides,  I  have  only  this  instant  got  the  tele- 
gram, and  I  must  make  arrangements  about  Xellie. 
I  am  going  to  leave  her  with  old  Lady  Blinffollde,  as 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  remain  at  least 
another  three  wxeks  under  the  treatment  of  Dr  Williams- 
Smith.  It  would  be  madness  to  take  her  to  East- 
court  with  iUness  in  the  house ;  and  very  likely  John- 
son has  got  some  infectious  disease,  for  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  if  he  has  ever  had  the  measles  or  scarla- 
tina, or,  even  if  he  has,  he  may  have  got  the  small-pox." 

Now  it  is  not  everjijody  who,  meaning  to  invite 
even  quite  an  unnecessary  relation  to  her  house,  would 

VOL.   IL  N 
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say  this  to  her.  Your  sister-in-law  does  not  often  pay 
you  a  compliment ;  but  without  in  the  least  intend- 
ing it,  I  think  Clara  was  paying  Kate  a  very  great 
compliment  indeed  when  she  added  to  the  infectious 
diseases  a  remarkably  cordial  invitation  to  run  the 
immediate  chance  of  getting  them.  "Now,  do  come 
down  to  Eastcourt  with  me  to-morrow  !  Now,  my 
dear,  dear  Kate,  you  really  must  come  !  I  will  take  no 
excuse.  Dr  Doseman  would  not  say  alarming  unless 
there  was  something  very  wrong ;  so  perhaps  Thomas 
has  caught  whatever  is  the  matter  with  Johnson. 
Those  sort  of  things  are  so  very  infectious,  and  Thomas 
may  really  be  quite  dangerously  ill.  You  know,  Kate, 
how  very,  very  glad  poor  dear  Thomas  would  be  to 
see  you ! " 

Kate  blushed  like  a  young  girl  with  emotion,  and 
it  was  all  an  emotion  of  joy.  What  years  since  Clara 
had  been  so  kind !  How  softened  she  was  by  poor 
Adela's  tragic  death  !  What  a  very  real,  cordial  in- 
vitation this  was  for  her  to  give !  The  measles,  scar- 
latina, and  small-pox  part  of  it  only  made  it  sound  so 
truly  sincere.  An  invitation  to  a  perfectly  pleasant 
house,  merely  for  her  own  enjoyment,  would  not  have 
been  natural  in  Clara,  and  Kate  could  not  possibly 
have  believed  in  its  sincerity ;  for  many  of  Clara's 
invitations  to  Kate  had  been  just  a  little  queer.  The 
greater  part  of  them  had  not  been  to  Eastcourt  at 
all,  but  were  invitations  to  other  people's  houses.  On 
occasions  when  there  had  been  entertainments  at  East- 
court,  Kate  had  been  hospitably  invited  by  Clara  to 
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houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  one  of  the 
invitations  Kate  had  received  from  her  about  a  year 
and  a  half  before :  "  Xow,  my  dear  Kate,  I  do  know 
'how  intensely  you  would  enjoy  the  Harchesters'  concert ! 
They  are  going  to  have  all  the  great  amateurs  down 
from  town,  who  all  have  promised  to  sing  together — 
even  those  who  are  not  on  speaking  terms.  Mr 
Eeginald  Meltem  can  now  sing  with  every  one  of  the 
sopranos,  for  he  is  such  a  very  good-tempered  man ! 
And  I  hear  Mrs  Eigardy  -  Wrenstone  is  in  quite 
admirable  voice,  so  the  concert  is  sure  to  be  a  grand 
success  !  And  I  really  am  so  very,  very  sorry,  my 
dearest  Kate,  that  this  house  will  be  quite  full.  But 
you  might  easily  go  to  the  rectory  for  a  few  nights." 
Then  again,  not  long  afterwards,  Clara  had  written : 
"  My  dearest  Kate,  the  hounds  are  to  meet  here  on 
the  26  th.  It  will  be  a  very  pretty  sight !  We  are 
going  to  have  a  large  party  staying  in  the  house,  and 
will  not  have  a  siwjle  spare  room !  But  I  am  sure 
dear  Lady  Harchester  will  be  only  too  delighted  to 
take  you  in,  and  will  drive  you  over  to  the  breakfast 
and  the  meet.  She  is  coming  with  the  younger  girls, 
and  the  eldest  is  to  ride  over  with  her  father ;  so 
Lady  Harchester  will  certainly  have  'j^lcnty  of  room 
in  her  carriage  for  you." 

Kate  had  never  quite  liked  to  accept  these  invita- 
tions— not  because  they  were  not  very  hospitable  on 
Clara's  part,  for  indeed  they  were  most  kind,  but 
because  she  had  received  no  special  invitation  from 
Lady  Harchester  or  from  the  rector's  poor  crippled  wife. 
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There  certainly  are  invitations  and  invitations  in 
this  world !  I  think  the  very  cordial  one  which  pain- 
ful experience  has  shown  you  is  not  in  the  least  in- 
tended to  be  accepted,  unless  it  be  at  the  house  of 
another  person,  is  of  all  manifestations  of  quite  kindly 
affection  perhaps  the  least  endearing. 

Nicely  worded  as  Clara's  invitations  usually  were, 
they  yet  could  irritate,  for  they  would  place  you 
essentially  in  a  false  position. 

But  the  possible  measles,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox, 
the  certain  illness  of  Johnson,  and  the  alarming  state 
of  Thomas,  brought  a  conviction  of  sincerity  to  Kate's 
mind  she  had  not  felt  for  years  and  years  about  any 
invitation  of  Clara's.  So  she  accepted  this  hospitable 
one,  and  it  was  raj)idly  settled  by  Clara  she  was  to 
start  with  her  the  following  morning  by  the  seven 
o'clock  train  for  Eastcourt. 

This  little  matter  arranged,  Mrs  Newsham  went 
quickly  off  to  the  Dowager  Lady  BlinffoUde's  house 
in  Eaton  Place. 

It  was  highly  characteristic  of  Clara  to  have  an- 
nounced that  Eleanour  was  going  to  stay  on  in  town 
with  Lady  Blinffollde  before  Lady  Blinffollde  had 
so  much  as  even  been  asked  to  take  her  in  !  But  the 
successful  practice  of  any  art  gives  pleasant  confi- 
dence to  the  artist,  and  the  fine  art  of  invitation  to 
other  people's  houses  came  as  naturally  to  Clara  as 
rather  a  different  sort  of  hospitality  did  to  the  ancient 
patriarchs. 

In  all  her  numerous  fine  arts,  Clara  was  ever  lio-ht 
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of  hand,  and  showed  that  higher  instinct  the  French 
call  le  sentirnent  de  Vart.  Though  daring  in  concep- 
tion, she  invariably  preferred  the  delicately  suggestive 
to  the  coarser  method  of  startling  effects.  She  did 
not  know  Italian,  but  there  were  two  Italian  proverbs 
which,  having  once  heard,  her  memory  ever  after  re- 
tained :  one  was  Chi  va  piano  va  sano,  and  the  other 
Se  7wn  e  vcro,  e  hen  trovato.  It  must  be  allowed  that, 
in  the  practice  of  her  fine  arts,  Clara  in  going  'piano 
was  always  as  delicately  suggestive  in  her  hen  trovatos 
as  the  successful  management  of  unforeseen  accidents 
would  possibly  permit.  Her  inclination  was  undoubt- 
edly to  be  delicately  suggestive  whenever  she  could. 

Now  the  charmingly — quite  accidentally — hospit- 
ably suggestive,  was  the  very  foundation  of  her  fine 
art  of  cordial  invitation.  And  so  intensely  had  she 
the  sentiment  de  Vart  in  this,  that  she  could  impress, 
invisibly  as  it  were,  the  instinct  of  her  own  kindly 
hospitality  upon  the  mind  of  another ;  and  it  would 
really  be  of  their  own  accord  that  her  chosen  inviters 
would  ask  her  own  invited  to  their  house.  It  is  a 
fact  that  old  BlinffoUde  had  not  the  most  remote  sus- 
picion it  was  not  solely  her  own  hospitable,  quite 
unaided  imagination  which  originated  the  idea  of  ask- 
ing Mrs  Newsham's  pretty  little  delicate  daughter  to 
her  house,  just  till  the  girl's  charming,  sadly  anxious 
mother  could  come  back  ac^ain  to  town. 

Lady  BlinffoUde  had  instantly  and  warmly  entered 
into  the  feeling  of  its  being  a  real  sin,  if  you  have 
come  up  to  town  solely  to  consult  the  doctors,  to  go 
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away  before  you  have  given  their  "  treatment "  of  your 
"case"  a  proper  chance.  The  Dowager  was  herself 
very  partial  to  the  doctors,  and  was  much,  much  in- 
terested in  what  Clara  told  her  about  Dr  Williams- 
Smith  and  his  opinion  of  Nellie.  Then  it  is  true 
Clara  could  talk  charmingly  about  a  doctor !  oh ! 
charmingly !  I  have  heard  her ;  and  she  was  won- 
derful, for  she  could  throw  a  beautifully  sympathetic 
glamour  over  the  subject,  and  tenderly  discuss  a 
"  case."  And  you  would  feel,  as  old  Lady  Blinffollde 
did,  how  very,  very  interested  she  was  in  your  par- 
ticular, quite  singular  constitution  !  As  to  her  own, 
she  surrounded  it  with  a  halo  which  was  like  the 
aureole  that  encircled  her  ideal  self. 

Lady  Blinffollde  happened  just  then  to  be  thinking 
of  changing  her  doctor.  "  My  dear  Mrs  Newsham," 
she  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I  am  not 
altogether  perfectly  satisfied  with  Sir  Jonathan  John- 
ston ;  and  as  to  his  manner,  I  quite  dislike  it !  He 
seems  to  think  he  knows  if  you  are  well  or  ill  better 
than  you  do  yourself." 

Clara  did  not  endorse  this  opinion,  so  fatal  to  the 
reputation  of  a  fashionable  physician,  as  strongly  as 
one  might  have  thought  she  would;  but  Metternich 
never,  never  had  allowed  to  anybody  tliat  Sir  Jona- 
than Johnston  had  not  thought  her  ill !  She  was  not 
to  be  caught  confessing  her  secret  vexation  now ;  but 
she  was  extremely  glad  to  speak  strongly  in  favour  of 
Dr  Williams- Smith. 

Mrs  Newsham  and  the  Dowager  talked  doctors,  as 
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ladies  will,  for  a  very,  very  long  time,  long  after  her 
ladyship's  nsual  dinner-homv  For  a  wonder  Lady 
Blinffollde  was  not  dining  out  that  night,  but  only 
going  to  three  at  homes.  Finally,  the  Dowager  quite, 
quite  decided  to  consult  Dr  Williams-Smith, — "be- 
cause, my  dear  Mrs  Newsham,  I  do  think  very  highly 
of  his  common-sense  in  ordering  your  daughter  to  go 
out  into  society.  Pleasant  society  is  so  much  better 
than  medicine,  and  I  think  Dr  Williams-Smith  so 
very  right  in  this,  that  I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  to  consult  him  about  myself,  and  never  to  go 
near  that   Sir  Jonatlian  Johnston  again." 

It  really  seemed  as  if  the  Dowager  wanted  to  be 
ordered  to  go  out  into  the  gay  world  even  more  than 
she  already  did.  But  however  clear  an  insight  into 
the  tastes,  which  are  not  unfrequently  the  constitution, 
of  his  patients,  a  doctor  might  have,  it  yet  would  have 
been  very  difficult  for  him  to  have  ordered  Lady 
Blinffollde  more  evening  parties  than  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  like  reviving  draughts  all  night  long. 

It  puzzled  many  people  to  conceive  why  old  Lady 
Blinffollde  liked  going  out  so  much,  just  as  it  puzzled 
them  to  imagine  why  on  earth  she  liked  wearing  a 
very  low  gown.  Lady  Blinffollde  bored  herself  in  a 
very  amiable  sort  of  way,  and  never  was  happy  un- 
less just  a  little  boring  other  people  too,  but  in  the 
kindest  manner  possible !  She  was  a  really  kind 
woman.  To  the  easy,  genial  kindness,  which  makes 
you  feel  it  is  sincerely  kind,  how  much  can  be  forgiven  ! 
Lady  Blinffollde  is  popular  even  with  the  people  she 
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bores,  for  if  their  mind  is  a  little  pained,  their  heart 
is  at  ease  and  their  nerves  are  never  blown  crooked 
by  any  sudden  shock.  Now  there  are  good,  eminent- 
ly sensible,  clever  ladies,  whom  you  respect  and  like 
in  theory ;  yet  when  you  come  face  to  face  with  them 
in  practice,  they  give  you  an  electric  shock,  and  even 
yards  off :  you  feel  them  all  round  in  the  air !  and 
you  can't  bring  yourself  to  go  up  to  them,  be- 
cause you  dread  that  near  shock.  In  the  concussion 
of  the  first  moment  they  may  be  civil,  but  they  may 
be  uncomfortably  rude ;  when  their  manner  is  short, 
it  is  of  the  shortest :  like  a  chipper  on  a  chipping- 
block,  it  can  shiver  you  to  atoms  and  really  give  you 
physical  pain.  It  is  true  that  if,  by  a  miracle,  one  of 
these  ladies  steps  magnificently  up  to  you  of  her  own 
accord,  your  nervous  system  feels  her  less,  for  she 
won't  then  be  quite  so  chippy  on  her  chipping-block ; 
but  it  would  take  you  six  full  minutes  to  get  in  the 
least  at  home  with  her,  and  she  never  talks  to  you 
so  lonsf ! 

No  one  was  afraid  to  walk  straight  up  to  Lady 
Blinffollde  and  speak  to  her  quite  naturally,  so  she 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  talk  to,  if  only  she  had 
not  been  rather  painfully  dull !  But  a  clever  woman 
would  not  have  suited  the  fine  art  of  Metternich. 
Clara,  like  the  great  Napoleon,  invariably  chose  her 
generals  well. 

Lady  Blinffollde  was  in  the  habit  of  "  taking  out " 
a  great-niece  after  Easter,  and  it  was  for  her  sake  she 
wore   a  low-cut   body   and  went   to    balls ;    but   the 
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usual  great-niece  was  just  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
the  Dowager  had  not  yet  got  another  one.  Clara 
knew  this.  She  always  acted  upon  facts  known  be- 
forehand, and  never  went  plotting  and  planning,  like 
some  people,  loosely  in  the  air.  It  was  because 
Clara  knew  old  Lady  Blinffollde  had  not  her  usual 
great  -  niece,  and  wanted  an  excuse  for  perpetually 
wearing  that  youthful  low  body  she  was  so  curiously 
fond  of,  that  she  had  felt  quite  safe  in  saying  Eleanour 
was  going  to  stay  with  her,  before  she  had  even  begun 
the  delicately  suggestive  process  of  the  fine  art  of 
useful  invitation. 

Not  unfrequently  the  pith  of  Metternich's  higher 
diplomacy  was  to  be  found  in  that  ojig  last  word, 
quite  a  last,  last  word !  spoken  by  her  after  she  had 
risen  from  her  chair,  and  between  that  chair  and  the 
door-handle.  Sometimes  it  was  a  short  word,  and 
sometimes  it  was  a  long  one,  just  according  to  sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

Clara  had  risen  from  her  chair;  she  had  spoken 
feelingly,  really  for  the  last  time,  of  her  anxiety  about 
Johnson  and  poor,  poor  dear  Thomas  ;  she  had  bade 
dear,  dear  Lady  Blinffollde  a  loving  good-bye,  but  had 
not  quite  loosened  her  tender  grasp  of  the  Dowager's 
hand,  when  she  said,  with  drooping  eyelids  and  a  sort 
of  sanctified  sweetness,  as  if  her  words  were  the  beauti- 
ful afterthought  of  an  angel — 

"  There  is  one,  one  little  thing  I  do  think, — yes  !  I 
do  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  about  dear  Nellie.  It  is 
...  it  is  a  little  love-tale.  Lady  Blinffollde ! " 
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Now  a  real  little  love-tale  was  quite  delightful  to 
the  kindly  Dowager :  her  heart  was  as  youthful  as 
the  body  of  her  evening  gown,  and  far  more  romantic 
than  that  ugly  thing.  It  is  the  fashion  to  laugh  very 
much  at  old  ladies  who  keep  one  soft  romantic  little 
corner  in  their  heart,  on,  on  till  the  very  hour  when 
they  trip  down  into  the  grave  and  are  no  more  seen  at 
evening  parties.  Flirting  over  a  tombstone  on  your 
own  account  is  not  a  pretty  sight — it  is  a  ghastly 
one !  But  to  be  sympathetically  youthful  about  the 
most  sensitive  feelings,  hopes,  pleasures,  or  sorrows  of 
the  young  is,  I  think,  very  kind  in  old  people.  So 
many,  as  their  years  pass  on,  do  quite  forget  their 
youth,  just  as  if  that  time  had  never  been  !  That  great 
forgetfulness,  like  winter  come  unnaturally  to  chill 
the  spring,  may  be  a  tragedy  to  the  young  who  are 
around  you. 

Funny  as  old  Lady  Blinffollde  was  in  many  ways, 
I  should  hate  to  laugh  at  her  for  her  power  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  young :  even  when  the  romance  was 
just  a  little  high-flown,  perhaps  too  high-flown  quite 
to  suit  her  face  and  figure,  it  was  so  kind  !  so  kind ! 
There  was  imagination  in  it,  and  nothing  hard  or 
cold.  And  for  its  sake  you  could  forgive  the  gay 
Dowager  much,  even  that  low  body  she  so  loved  to 
wear. 

Lady  Blinffollde  felt  as  if  Clara  were  just  as  kind 
and  soft-hearted  as  herself, — indeed  more  so  !  Was 
there  ever  a  more  tenderly  sympathetic  mother  than 
this  quite  charming  Mrs  Newsham  ?      "  And  there  are 
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siicli  cold  mothers  in  London  ! "  thought  Lady  Blin- 
ffollde ;  "  but  here  is  one  like  my  own  dear  good  old- 
fashioned  one ! " 

Ah !  and  I  must  allow,  it  was  a  pretty  story  Clara 
told.  And  she  told  it  as  the  angels  tell  the  touching 
love-tales  of  this  earth  in  heaven  !  For  quite  apart 
from  considerations  of  higher  diplomacy,  it  gave  Clara 
real  pleasure  to  appear  thus,  with  a  very  beautiful  sort 
of  tenderness,  in  her  favourite  character  of  the  Ideal 
Mother. 

Lady  Blinffollde  was  much  moved  by  the  sad  love- 
tale, — was  it  not  most  tragically  sad  ?  She  felt  warm 
sympathy  with  Sir  George  Crofton.  A  very  young 
man,  to  a  great  extent  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl, 
and  determined,  quite  determined  to  be  engaged  to  her. 
The  intimacy  of  the  engagement  he  has  so  unwisely 
insisted  upon  throws  him  very  much  with  the  younger 
sister,  and  unknown  to  her,  unknown  to  himself  until 
the  tragic  moment  of  a  terrible  decision  comes,  he  is 
overtaken  by  the  great,  the  real  passion  of  his  life. 
Obeying  instinct,  he  saves  the  girl  he  has  madly 
learned  to  love,  then  tries  with  all  his  might  to  save 
the  one  to  whom  his  love  is  j)l edged,  but  she  has 
sunk  for  ever  into  a  watery  grave  !  Kind  Lady  Blin- 
ffollde felt  deeply  for  Adela.  Were  her  eyes  only 
opened  just  at  the  very  last,  last  moment  ?  Or  had 
the  cruel  disillusion  come  to  her  before  ?  It  must 
have  been  anguish  greater  than  the  anguish  of  death 
to  know  her  once  ardent  lover  had  forgotten  her,  and 
to  see  liim  save  her  sister.      Clara  answered  these  and 
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many  other  questions  very  beautifully,  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  her  imagination. 

It  only  seemed  the  most  natural  of  all  natural 
things  to  Lady  Blinffollde  that  Nellie  should  not  like 
to  be  openly  engaged  to  Sir  George,  quite,  quite  too 
soon  after  her  sister's  death.  "  Though  the  sweet  girl 
looks  so  tenderly,  so  pathetically  soft-hearted,  that  she 
must,  she  must !  love  Sir  George ;  for  does  not  love 
beget  kind  love  in  others  ? "  Old  Lady  Blinffollde 
pitied  Nellie  very  much.  Her  sister's  death  was  an 
awful  ghost  to  come  between  the  young  man's  passion- 
ate love  for  her  and  hers  for  him !  How  wise,  how 
very  wise  Dr  Williams-Smith  was  in  ordering  her  to 
go  out  into  society  and  distract  her  mind  !  "  And  a 
sad  little  love-tale  like  this  will  make  Nellie  so  very, 
very  interesting  to  everybody  everywhere  I  take  her," 
said  Lady  Blinfibllde,  characteristically.  "  The  story  is 
as  touching  as  the  girl's  own  pathetic  beauty  ;  and 
that  is  so  curiously  pathetic,  Mrs  Newsham." 

But  Clara  explained  she  had  been  telling  Lady 
Blinffollde  a  dead  secret ! — quite  unknown  to  Dr  Wil- 
liams-Smith— not  known  to  anybody.  "  My  dear,  dear 
Lady  Blinffollde,  I  do  assure  you  it  is  quite  a  dead, 
dead  secret ! "  So  of  course,  of  course  Lady  Blinffollde 
perfectly  understood  she  was  only  to  repeat  it  as  a 
dead,  dead  secret  to  all  her  bosom  friends. 

But  what  Clara  really  did  impress  upon  the  Dowa- 
ger to  full  conviction,  was  that  all  would  be  ruined — 
all ! — if  ever,  ever  dear  Lady  Blinffollde  so  much  as 
even  alluded  to  the  sad  tale,  or  to  any  sort  of  remotely 
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possible  engagement  between  the  two  shyest  of  shy- 
young  people  to  those  two  shyest  young  people  them- 
selves. If  dear  Lady  Blinffollde  was  so  very,  very 
kind  as  sometimes  to  ask  George  to  her  house,  or 
even  to  let  the  poor  adoring  fellow  go  to  some  of 
the  balls  and  parties  Nellie  went  to,  because  he  was  so 
painfully  wretched  if  he  did  not  see  Xellie  constantly, 
— if  he  were  not  always  seeing  her  1 — Clara  would 
indeed  think  Lady  Blinffollde  inexpressibly  good  and 
dear  and  nice  !  But  she  made  her  give  a  solemn  pro- 
mise— a  real  one — that  the  Dowager  understood  to  be 
real,  never  to  breathe  a  word  of  the  secret  she  had 
told  her  to  Xellie  or  to  George.  "  And  do  not  even 
let  them  confide  in  you,  my  dear  Lady  Blinfifollde,  just, 
just  till  you  and  I  meet  again ! — for  each  one  would 
think  the  other  had  told  you  the  secret  which  makes 
them  so  shy,  and  both  would  be  shy  before  you  then, 
which  would  be  a  thousand,  thousand  pities  ! " 

And  with  another  most  loving  good-bye,  this  time 
quite  near  the  door-handle,  Clara's  last  little  word  to 
her  dear,  dear  Lady  Blinffollde  really  did  come  to  an 
end. 
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Thomas  was  indeed  alarmingly  upset.  He  had  an 
attack  of  the  jaundice,  and  the  action  of  his  heart  was 
in  a  far  from  satisfactory  state.  Poor  Thomas  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  terrible  shock — a  shock 
which,  coming  so  soon  after  Adela's  death,  was  alto- 
gether too  much  for  him.  This  second  awakening  to 
an  intensely  clear  consciousness,  like  a  second  earth- 
quake, had  shattered  and  scattered  all  the  quiet,  pleas- 
antly absent  ways  natural  to  his  constitution.  He  was 
so  feverishly  wide-awake,  so  shaken  in  mind,  so  sick 
in  body,  that  old  Doseman  had  the  delightful  right  of 
doctoring  him  vigorously,  and  the  intense  pleasure  of 
being  absolutely  obliged  to  come  to  Eastcourt  twice  a- 
day.  Just  at  first  he  came  three  times,  and  stayed 
all  night,  but  that  was  to  keep  an  eye  on  Johnson 
rather  than  to  doctor  Thomas, — for  Mr  Newsham  did 
not  clearly  get  his  jaundice  till  Johnson  had  been 
removed  from  the  house. 

Johnson  had  neither  measles,  scarlatina,  nor  small- 
pox. He  was  suffering  from  a  violent  attack  of  .  .  . 
delirium  tremens  ! 
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And  Johnson  was  the  delicately  conscientious  "  ab- 
stainer "  who  had  so  often  saved  Mr  Xewsham  from 
the  deadly  sin  of  drinking  the  Bishop's  weak  claret 
unawares ! 

I  cannot  entirely  acquit  Dr  Doseman  of  having, 
though  quite  unintentionally,  helped  poor  Thomas  into 
that  serious  fit  of  the  jaundice.  Considering  the  not 
very  cordial  terms  of  total  abstinence  from  sympathy 
with  cold  water  which  had  for  years  characterised  Dr 
Eobert  Doseman's  intercourse  with  the  owner  of  East- 
court,  it  was  perhaps  only  natural  the  doctor  should 
have  felt  agreeable  satisfaction,  not  to  say  triumph, 
when  that  paragon  of  a  teetotaller,  Johnson,  unmis- 
takably got  delirium  tremens  in  Mr  Xewsham's  own 
well-ordered  house.  It  was  so  natural,  that  I  don't 
find  fault  with  the  doctor;  but  I  do  reproach  him  for 
having  shown  his  feelings  too  clearly,  and  for  having 
told  Thomas  the  shocking?  truth  in  the  most  downridit 
way,  without  in  the  least  preparing  him  for  the  great- 
est shock  he  ever  got  on  earth.  Johnson's  D.  T.  was 
a  greater  shock  to  him  than  Adela's  awful  death.  It 
is  a  fact  it  really  was,  for  it  shocked  every  bit  of  poor 
Thomas  all  over,  and  then  sent  him  into  a  rage  as 
well. 

The  anger  of  people  who  hardly  ever  get  angry  is  a 
terrible  disturbance  to  the  constitution.  Those  who 
are  always  letting  off  gunpowder  in  big  guns  or  small 
pop-guns,  have  constitutions  suited  to  the  perpetual 
vehemence  of  their  temperament.  I  never  yet  saw  a 
really   choleric   man   or   woman    who    was   a   bit   the 
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worse  for  getting  into  a  passion.  On  the  contrary,  it 
invariably  agreed  with  her  or  with  him.  But  it  is 
quite  different  when  the  gunpowder,  which,  I  suppose, 
lies  somewhere  in  all  of  us,  only  blows  up  perhaps 
once  in  five  years,  or  it  may  be  once  in  ten.  Very 
rare  anger  is  a  painful  explosion,  and  shakes  yourself, 
and  others  too,  just  twice  as  much  as  the  quite  natural 
passion  of  a  person  who  has  the  easy — shall  I  call  it 
the  agreeable  ? — habit  of  being  constantly  in  a  rage.  It 
certainly  is  not  unfrequently  an  agreeable  habit  to  a 
man  himself,  and,  oddly  enough,  very  often  does  not 
give  him  the  reputation  for  uncontrolled  temper  which 
one  or  two  unexpected  explosions  in  a  lifetime  may 
gain  for  the  ordinarily  long-suffering,  easy-going,  and 
quite  mild  man. 

From  the  moment  Thomas  flew  into  a  passion  about 
Johnson's  D.  T.,  Dr  Doseman  considered  him  one  of 
the  most  violent-tempered  people  he  knew, — quite  a 
dangerous  man  to  meddle  with,  and  only  seemingly, 
only  hypocritically,  mild.  He  pitied  that  very  charm- 
ing and  really  sweet  lady  Mrs  Newsham,  for  she  had 
a  good  temper  indeed. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  old  Bob  Doseman  was  himself 
extremely  quick-tempered,  and  he  had  often  and  often 
been  far  more  angry  than  Thomas ;  but  he  never  had 
strange,  isolated  fits  of  passion :  he  only  got  naturally 
and  easily  angry,  or  rather  righteously  indignant, 
whenever  things  and  patients  went  a  little  wrong. 
He  really  was  now  more  angry  with  Thomas  than 
Thomas  with  him,  but  he  felt  his  own  anger  much 
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less,  and  it  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  his  constitution, 
while  Mr  Newsham  was  made  seriously  ill. 

And  then  old  Doseman  did  indeed  feel  that  if  ever 
a  doctor  had  reason  to  be  righteously  indignant,  he 
certainly  had,  for  when  he  had  bluntly  and  clearly 
given  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  Johnson's  illness  was 
delirium  tremens,  Mr  Newsham  had  not  only  flown 
into  that  inexcusable  passion,  but  had  violently  refused 
to  believe  him  !  and — insult  of  insults  ! — had  then  in- 
sisted upon  a  consultation  with  Dr  Sloper  of  Slumby. 
No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  Nossex  can  form  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  enormity  of  wickedness  which  lies 
in  consulting  any  one  but  a  Doseman  if  you  or  a 
member  of  your  household  are  ill.  There  are  five 
doctors  of  the  name  of  Doseman,  all  relations,  dotted 
over  Nossex.  They  do  not  think  highly  of  each  other 
as  individuals,  but  are  convinced  of  their  united  in- 
fallibility. They  alone  had  the  divine  right  to  kill 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Nossex  until  Dr  Sloper 
treasonably  established  himself  unasked  in  Slumby. 
For  years,  when  any  one  was  dying  in  one  of  the  great 
houses,  Dr  Eobert  Doseman  had  been  invariably  called 
in  to  say  he  was  being  killed  in  the  most  enhghtened 
way.  But  of  late  Dr  Sloper  had  been  consulted  instead, 
and  on  two  important  occasions. 

Slumby  was  proud  of  giving  a  doctor  to  I^ossex, 
and  some  one  had  expressed  its  feelings  in  doggerel 
verse,  which  had  made  a  sensation  in  the  county  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  not  very  original  or  brilliant 
wit  of  the  lines.     The  ladies  belonging  to  Drs  John, 

VOL.    IL  0 
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Thomas,  William,  Edward,  and  Eobert  Doseman  had 
wished  to  institute  legal  proceedings  for  libel  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown.  They  thought  the 
person  or  persons  must  be  discovered  if  the  law^suit 
were  begun.  Here  is  some  of  the  doggerel  which  had 
maddened  the  Doseman  faction  : — 

"  Tom  Doseman  treats  you  for  the  brain  ; 
Jack  Doseman  for  the  stomach  kills ; 
Bill  thinks  the  liver  gives  all  pain ; 

While  Ned  he  slays  you  as  he  wills, 
And  never  gives  his  reason  why. 
Bob  is  called  in  to  certify 
Not  of  a  Doseman  you  did  die, 
But  of  some  other  malady." 

Scathing  as  this  terrific  satire  seemed,  it  did  not  per- 
sonally and  eternally  insult  the  Doseman  ladies  like 
the  following : — 

"  Lord  Harchester  he  got  a  chill — 
My  lady  q^uickly  sent  for  Bill ; 
Bill  sent  for  Tom  and  Jack  and  Ned, 
Who  put  Lord  Harchester  to  bed. 
Bob  was  called  in ;  and  he  was  by 
To  see  his  lordship  rightly  die. 
Lord  Harchester  he  had  a  will, — 
Lord  Harchester  he  said  to  Bill : 
'  Begone  with  Bob,  Jack,  Tom,  and  Ned  ! 
Five  Dosemen  shall  not  kill  me  dead  !  ' 
My  lady  pleads — *  My  lord,  don't,  don't  ! ' 
He  swears — 'My  lady,  die  I  won't  !  ' 

*  You'd  better  die  of  Bob  and  Bill, 
Tom,  Jack,  and  Ned,  than  of  your  chill.' 
'  Damn  it  !  but  I'll  send  for  Sloper.' 

*  What !  the  Slumby  interloper  ? ' 

The  Earl  was  proud, 

The  Earl  spoke  loud  ; 
But  he  dar'd  not  call  in  Sloper, 
The  new  Slumby  interloper  ! 
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Lord  Harchester  he  stay'd  in  bed — 
Doctor'd  the  cold  in  his  o-wn  head ; 
His  lordship  sneez'd  full  frequently, 
And,  damn  it,  swore  he  would  not  die  ! 
Lord  Harchester  he  has  a  will ; 
He  lives  in  spite  of  Ned  and  Bill, 
Jack,  Tom,  and  Bob,  and  his  own  chill ! 

The  Earl  is  proud, 

The  Earl  speaks  loud — 
'Disease  shall  stifle  my  last  breath  ! 
Five  Dosemen  shall  not  be  my  death ! '  " 

Both  these  terrible  satires  were  ascribed  to  one  hand, 
and  I  think  the  internal  e\ddence  of  metre  and  style 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  tliere  being  one  satirical 
person,  and  not  many  satirical  persons,  unknown  in 
Nossex.  At  first  the  whole  clan  of  Dosewomen  had 
loudly  proclaimed  the  lines  to  be  written  by  Lady 
Harchester  herself.  Ever  since  the  Countess  had  pub- 
lished her  three -volume  novel,  it  was  incredible  how 
much  queer  literature  Xossex  had  ascribed  to  her  pen. 
But  when  her  ladyship  indignantly  exclaimed  to  a 
bosom  friend  that  she  was  incapable  of  condescend- 
ing to  write  doggerel  on  the  doctoring  Dosemen,  she 
offended  all  the  Dosewomen  far  more  than  if  she 
had  actually  written  the  verses. 

If  the  lines  had  been  really  brilliant,  I  do  not  think 
Lady  Harchester  would  have  felt  as  angry  about  them 
as  she  undoubtedly  did;  but  nothing  incensed  her 
ladyship  more  than  the  trash  Nossex  was  perpetually 
fastening  on  to  her  pen.  It  was  unnecessary  for  Lady 
Harchester  to  be  so  touchy ;  but  there  is  always  one 
touchy  fool  inside  every  author,  and  a  few  inside  whom 
there  are  two. 
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But  the  whole  world  is  full  of  touchy,  huffy 
people  !  and  I  was  going  to  say  I  fancy  doctors 
beat  all  the  others :  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
really  true  of  the  doctors  themselves,  only  of  their 
wives,  daughters,  and  female  belongings  generally. 
These  ladies  are  touchy  from  top  to  toe,  beginning 
with  their  own  social  position,  and  excitedly  culmin- 
ating in  the  "  treatment  "  and  admii^able  "  system  " 
of  the  medical  infallible  to  whom  they  happen  to 
belong.  I  am  secretly  of  opinion  it  was  the  medi- 
cal ladies  themselves  who,  on  the  one  side,  first 
rhymed  "  Slumby's  Sloper "  with  "  Interloper,"  and, 
on  the  other,  gave  unlimited  circulation  to  the  say- 
ing— "  There  are  five  Dosing  men  in  Xossex  and  one 
doctor  in  Slumby." 

Thomas,  like  many  another  excellent  person,  was 
totally  without  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Nothing 
that  was  funny,  even  a  little  funny,  made  any  im- 
pression on  him.  He  had  often  heard  the  doggerel  on 
the  Dosemen,  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  it,  just  as  he 
had  forgotten  it  was  an  unpardonable  insult  for  Dr 
Eobert  Doseman  to  be  asked  to  consult  with  Dr 
Sloper  of  Slumby,  though  Clara  had  over  and  over 
again  explained  tliis  to  him. 

There  are  unlucky  people  who  have  the  knack  of 
sinning  yet  more  grievously  on  the  top  of  original 
sin.  If  Eve  on  coming  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
had  wished  for  a  second  opinion  amongst  the  sons  of 
men  on  the  subject  of  the  apple  which  certainly  had 
disagreed  with   her,  her   own   doctor  would  undoubt- 
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eclly  have  considered  her  second  offence  even  worse 
than  her  terrible  first.  But  it  was  Mr  Newsham's 
fate  to  sin  three  times :  he  sinned  when  he  dis- 
believed in  Johnson's  D.  T. ;  he  sinned  yet  more 
in  proposing  the  consultation  with  Sloper ;  and  most 
grievously  of  all  when  he  no  longer  doubted  but 
believed  in  the  reality  of  the  delirium  tremens. 
And,  poor  Thomas,  he  did  sin  so  naively  !  without 
the  slightest  perception  of  his  own  wickedness  !  He 
said  to  old  Doseman,  "  I  did  not  believe  you ;  no, 
no !  I  did  not.  But  Dr  Sloper  says  the  same  thing. 
Yes,  yes,  yes  !  he  does.  If  he  agrees,  quite  agrees, 
why  you  must  be  right.  Yes,  yes  !  you  must ! " 
And  it  was  the  next  day  Thomas  got  his  jaundice. 
But  so  different  is  the  effect  of  anger  on  the  con- 
stitution, that  Dr  Doseman's  lively  wrath  proved  a 
pick-me-up  to  his,  and,  notwithstanding  the  outrage- 
ous insult  of  that  consultation  with  the  interloper, 
he  was  able  thoroughly  to  enjoy  what  certainly  was 
a  triumph.  Had  he  not  solemnly  warned  Mr  New- 
sham,  when  Mr  Newsham  had  again  and  again  refused 
the  smallest  subscription  to  his  port  wine  fund,  that 
Mr  Newsham  had  better  take  care  and  remember  it 
had  often  been  said,  and  by  people  who  knew  what 
they  were  saying,  that  the  two  places  where  most 
raw  spirit  was  drunk  were  a  teetotaller's  house  and 
a  public-house.  It  was  because  Thomas  had  never 
lost  his  temper  at  sayings  like  this  that  Dr  Dose- 
man  now  considered  him  such  a  very  violent  man. 
Perhaps  Thomas  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  really 
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listening   to   the   doctor,  for  he  would  often  puff  out, 
"  Yes,  yes,  yes  ! "  when  he  meant,  "  No,  no,  no  ! " 

Poor  Mr  ISTewsham's  present  silently  humble,  crest- 
fallen state  only  deepened  old  Doseman's  conviction  of 
the  badness  of  his  temper,  for  all  really  bad-tempered 
people  are  silent  and  sullen  betw^een  "  the  fits."  If 
you  are  always  banging  away  in  a  lively  manner,  it  is 
merely  the  natural  exuberance  of  a  hearty  nature — 
your  passion  is  a  "  mere  nothing,  quickly  over,"  as  the 
good  doctor  ever  felt  his  own  to  be.  There  invariably 
is  righteous  satisfaction  for  a  vigorously  hearty  nature 
in  punishing  those  who  are  quite  in  the  wrong  ;  and  it 
was  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  old  Doseman  cleared 
his  lungs,  opened  his  broad  chest,  stuck  his  two  thumbs 
in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  explained  to  the 
sullenly  silent  Thomas  that  Eastcourt  was  the  easiest 
place  in  the  whole  county  for  a  man  to  get  drunk  in 
every  night  of  his  life.  In  a  house  where  a  glass  of 
beer  taken  openly  is  a  glass  of  visible  fermented  sin, 
the  servants  are  sure  to  smuggle  in  their  own  stimu- 
lants, and  smuggled  stimulants  are  never  of  the  weaker 
sort.  Old  Doseman  gave  it  heartily  and  emphatically 
as  his  opinion  that  Johnson  must  have  drunk  half  .  .  . 
ahem,  ahem !  a  whole  bottle  of  spirits  every  night  of 
his  life  in  his  own  room  after  he  had  put  Mr  Newsham 
to  bed.  Johnson  was  always  putting  Thomas  very 
early  to  bed. 

Poor  Thomas  groaned  so  terribly  at  this  awful  idea, 
and  looked  so  very,  very  yellow,  that  the  doctor  almost 
recovered  his  temper  in  the  completeness  of  his   re- 
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venge,  and  being  really  a  very  kind-hearted  man,  en- 
tered into  no  further  explanations  just  then  of  the 
special  facilities  there  are  of  getting  secretly  drunk  in 
the  house  of  a  total  abstainer. 

It  may  not  have  been  kind  to  tell  poor  Thomas  the 
truth,  yet  after  all  it  only  was  the  truth  Dr  Doseman 
did  tell  him,  though  he  mi^i^ht  have  done  so  less  trium- 
phantly ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  there  was  a  wrong- 
headedness  about  the  excellent  Thomas  which  had  the 
knack  of  exasperating  those  who  came  in  close  contact 
with  any  one  of  his  fads.  It  irritated  the  doctor 
excessively  to  think  even  Mrs  ]!^ewsham  herself,  and 
poor  Miss  Adela,  and  Miss  Nellie,  had  never  been  able 
to  take  openly  at  table  the  port  wine  he  had  ordered 
their  constitutions.  To  do  him  justice,  he  had  always 
been  very  much  against  their  taking  it  on  the  sly, 
though  Clara  had  managed  to  purr  him  into  a  sort 
of  acquiescence. 

But  was  there  anything  on  earth  into  which  that 
charming  woman  could  not  have  purred  old  Dose- 
man  ? 

Clara  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  back  at 
Eastcourt  before  she  had  purred  the  old  doctor  into 
good-humour  again,  by  making  him  feel  in  quite  a 
touching  manner  that  Dr  Sloper  would  never,  never 
have  been  called  in  by  her  to  consult  over  Johnson. 
And  then  Dr  Doseman  always  did  find  Mrs  New- 
sham's  little  suggestions  were  so  really  useful  to 
him  in  the  management  of  a  case ;  and  never  was 
there  so  pleasant  a  person  to  consult  with.     He  cer- 
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tainly  liked  consulting  witli  lier  over  a  patient  far 
better  than  with  any  of  his  own  medical  relations ;  for 
though  they  could  all  be  counted  upon  as  he  could 
himself,  publicly  to  certify  not  of  a  Doseman  you  did 
die,  they  yet  had  nasty  little  tricks  of  whispering  un- 
palatable truths  into  his  private  ear,  and  he  never  had 
the  slightest  inclination  to  say  to  one  of  them  what  he 
invariably  felt  impelled  to  say  to  Clara,  "  My  dear 
madam,  you  are  always  in  the  right,  always !  Your 
suggestions  and  your  opinion  are  invaluable  to  me." 

The  fact  is,  Clara  did  understand  Thomas's  constitu- 
tion. She  understood  every  bit  of  him  admirably 
well ;  and  the  remedy  which  intimate  knowledge  of 
him  made  her  suggest  to  the  doctor,  really  did 
Thomas  more  good  than  all  the  pills  and  powders. 

Clara  had  been  thinking  to  herself,  "  It  will  take 
Thomas  some  little  time  to  recover  from  the  shock 
Johnson's  D.  T.  has  given  his  teetotal  fad.  He 
will  forget  it  all  soon,  and  take  up  his  drunkards 
affectionately  again ;  but  just  at  present  the  subject 
turns  him  as  yellow  as  a  guinea,  and  he  can  feel 
no  pleasure  in  his  favourite  temperance  tracts.  The 
murder  and  suicide  he  used  to  enjoy  upset  him  now, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  amuse  him.  His  sort  of 
mind  must  have  some  kind  of  preposterous  fad.  I 
have  never  known  Thomas  without  one  !  So  I  know 
what  I'll  do.  I  will  get  old  Doseman  to  inoculate 
him  with  his  own  pet  literary  hobby  about  Shake- 
speare being  Bacon  or  Bacon  Shakespeare.  It  is 
just    the    sort    of    queer   stuff   to    suit   Thomas,   and 
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quite  harmless  !  for  it  can  have  no  practical  effect 
whatever.  Besides,  if  Thomas  once  took  to  bother- 
ing over  it,  he  might  bother  on  for  ever." 

But  this  is  what  Clara  said  aloud  to  the  doctor : 
"  Ah,  my  dear  Dr  Doseman  !  you  and  I,  yes  ! — you 
and  I,  we  must  find  some  subject  of  real  engrossing 
importance  for  poor  dear  Thomas  to  take  an  interest  in. 
Some  literary  subject  would  be  best,  for  Thomas  is 
quite,  quite  fond  of  reading.  Xow,  do  you  know  I  do 
think, — yes,  I  do  think  if  you  would  kindly,  most 
kindly  lend  Mr  Newsham  that  very,  very  interesting 
work  I  have  so  often  heard  you  mention  about  Shake- 
speare not  being  himself,  but  being   .    .    ." 

She  could  not  finish  her  sentence,  so  eager  was  the 
old  doctor  to  explain  it  was  not  Shakespeare  who  was 
Bacon,  but  Bacon  who  certainly  was  Shakespeare. 
Clara  did  not  say,  Oh,  it  is  all  the  same  thing ! 
but  only  exclaimed,  with  the  gentle  sigh  which  in 
her  always  seemed  to  be  the  breathing  of  intensely 
deep  attention,  "  How  very,  very,  very  interesting  ! " 

It  was  delightful  to  Dr  Doseman  to  foist  his  own 
pet  fad  on  to  his  now  docile  patient.  It  was  the 
next  best  thing  to  foisting  his  port  wine.  And 
vv  Thomas  took  up  the  idea  of  Shakespeare  not  being 
Shakespeare  with  the  most  surprising  quickness  and 
eagerness.  It  suited  him  admirably,  just  as  if  he 
himself  had  invented  it  !  Indeed  I  think  he  was 
actually  surprised  he  had  not  done  so  himself,  for 
he  did  say  to  the  doctor  — "  Bacon  certainly  was 
Shakespeare.     Yes,  yes,  yes,  he  certainly  was  !     Curi- 
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ous  it  never  struck  me  before  ! — very  curious,  very ! 
Yes,  yes,  very  !  " 

The  truth  is,  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  whole  world  to  a  mind  like  Mr  Newsham's  that 
any  one  person  should  be  anybody  else.  It  was  a 
person  being  altogether  clearly  himself  which  would 
not  have  appeared  natural  to  Thomas.  I  daresay  he 
did  feel,  in  a  hazy  sort  of  way,  that  if  he  had  lived  in 
Shakespeare's  time  he  could  have  strayed  into  Shake- 
speare quite  easily,  or  into  Bacon,  or  into  anybody 
who   was  not  just  his  own  clear  self. 

Friendship  can  climb  up  behind  on  a  hobbyhorse 
and  ride  third,  where  it  would  be  kicked  off  any  ordi- 
nary saddle.  So  Dr  Doseman  and  Mr  [N'ewsham  actu- 
ally became  friends  again  over  Shakespeare  when  they 
agreed  he  was  not  Shakespeare  at  all.  If  Bacon  had 
been  merely  Bacon,  or  Shakespeare  just  simply  him- 
self, the  coolness  must  have  lasted  for  life. 

Thomas  now  liked  Dr  Eobert  Doseman  to  come 
twice  a-day ;  and  the  doctor  came,  though  Mr  New- 
sham  was  not  getting  yellower,  but  was  growing  quite 
pink.  Mrs  Newsham  encouraged  him,  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  to  call  constantly.  He  could  talk 
to  Thomas  enthusiastically,  and  could  listen  to  him 
too.  And  Clara  had  ojot  dead,  dead  sick  of  Bacon 
being  Shakespeare.  The  sort  of  arguments  which 
would  fascinate  all  the  bits  of  Thomas,  fidgeted  her : 
besides,  if  Thomas  concentrated  most  of  himself  on 
any  one  point,  he  w^ould  read  out  the  paragraphs  bear- 
ing on  it,  in  his  slow,  absent  way,  three  or  four  times 
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a-clay.  Thomas  always  seemed  afraid,  if  he  did  not 
read  them  out  often  enough,  that  he  or  Clara  or  Kate 
might  forget  them.  Now  Kate  was  as  long-suffering 
about  Bacon  being  Shakespeare  as  she  was  about  every- 
thing else,  and  then  she  really  and  truly  did  think  it 
an  interesting  idea.  There  was  some  argument  about 
the  flowers  Bacon  had  in  his  garden  which  she  did 
think  very,  very  interesting  indeed  !  and  if  only  she 
had  been  allowed  to  be  a  little  more  alone  with  her 
dear  Thomas,  she  would  soon  have  been  quite  suffi- 
ciently convinced  Shakespeare  never  was  himself.  Her 
amiably  sympathetic  conviction  would  have  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  Thomas,  and  Clara  ought  to  have 
allowed  his  disordered  constitution  the  benefit  of  this 
satisfaction.  But,  as  usual,  she  was  secretly  jealous 
of  Kate  and  "  Kate's  influence  ";  and  the  more  Thomas 
liked  having  his  sister  with  him,  the  less  Clara  liked 
it.  Yet  Clara  found  Kate  very  useful  in  many  ways. 
She  could  find  Thomas's  handkerchiefs  when  they 
seemed  lost  for  ever,  and  spy  out  his  slippers  peeping 
from  under  the  bedclothes,  when  Thomas  was  sure  he 
had  laid  them  on  the  floor  by  his  bedside.  This  per- 
petual losing  and  searching,  and  spying  and  hunting, 
maddened  Clara,  who  had  a  clear  mind,  and  always 
knew,  even  better  than  her  maid,  where  her  own 
things  were. 

Indeed  it  was  very  worrying  and  quite  unceasing ; 
for  now  that  Thomas  had  lost  Johnson,  he  had  lost  the 
only  part  of  himself  which  ever  remembered  anything, 
or  knew  where  anything  was.      Luckily,  he  was  still 
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half  his  time  in  bed,  and  so  did  not  yet  want  elab- 
orate dressing ;  and  Clara  was,  little  by  little,  insist- 
ing on  the  upper  footman  being  allowed  to  attend  upon 
him. 

Thomas  had  declared  he  would  never  have  a  valet 
agjain.  Clara  said  the  footman  could  not  be  called  a 
valet ;  but  Thomas  said  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
footman,  and  could  not  have  any  until  he  had  seen 
him,  with  his  own  eyes,  take  the  pledge ;  for  he  had 
not  seen  poor  Johnson  actually  take  it.  No,  no,  no  ! 
he  had  not  !  And  he  greatly  afflicted  his  soul  with 
this  rather  odd  bit  of  remorse.  Clara  said  James  the 
footman  could  take  the  pledge  that  very  day  in 
Thomas's  presence,  and  that  she  would  send  for  the 
rector  to  administer  it,  for  fear  Thomas  should  make 
a  mistake.  But  Mr  Newsham  had  set  his  heart  on  a 
real  solemnity,  and  he  wanted  the  Bishop  to  be  sent  for 
from  his  diocese,  for  the  rector  did  not  seem  to  him 
enough.  He  wished  to  have  an  imposing  ceremony 
performed  before  the  whole  household.  But  Dr  Dose- 
man  said  Mr  Newsham  would  have  a  relapse,  and 
advised  quite  an  unexciting  private  one.  As  Thomas 
was  not  permitted  a  public  function,  he  would  not 
have  any,  and  so  naturally  went  on  having  no  confi- 
dence in  the  footman,  which  was  a  terrible  bother  to 
every  one  about  him. 

Thomas,  most  unfortunately,  had  one  ring  —  a 
hereditary  Newsham  signet-ring  —  given  to  him  so 
solemnly  by  his  father  on  his  death-bed  that  he  never 
quite  forgot  he  had  it.      It  was  a  very  important  ring, 
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the  most  important  thing  belonging  to  Thomas ;  and 
since  Johnson's  catastrophe,  every  person  who  came 
near  Mr  Newsham  was  kept  hunting  for  it,  while  all 
the  time  it  would  be  on  Thomas's  own  finger.  John- 
son never  used  to  tell  him  it  was  on  his  own  finger, 
but  always  knew  it  was  there ;  and  Thomas  had  such 
confidence  in  Johnson,  that  it  was  enough  for  the  valet 
to  say  he  would  find  it. 

As  a  mere  ring-hunter  all  over  the  bedroom  and 
sitting-room  attached,  Kate  might  have  been  extremely 
useful  to  Clara  until  Thomas  could  feel  real  confidence 
in  the  footman ;  and  yet  the  exclusive  brother's  wife 
was  so  strong  in  Clara  that  she  would  hardly  let  Kate 
search  for  the  signet-ring,  though  she  hated  looking  for 
it  herself. 

As  usual,  Kate  felt  curiously  unhappy  at  Eastcourt. 
She  seemed  to  be  always  in  the  way,  doing  the  wrong 
thing  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  she  would  have  liked 
to  go  back  home,  only  her  sister-in-law  managed  to 
make  her  feel  Thomas  would  be  huffy  and  irritated  if 
she  went  away,  and  perhaps  get  his  jaundice  again, 
and  that  then  Clara  would  be  very  properly  annoyed. 
But  poor  Kate  did  feel  so  miserable,  and  quite  disillu- 
sioned once  more  with  Thomas's  wife.  She  felt  as  if 
she  were  perpetually  taking  some  sort  of  liberty  in  this 
uncomfortable  relation's  house.  It  was  even  a  liberty 
to  venture  on  agreeing  with  Thomas  that  Bacon  might 
indeed  very  well  be  Shakespeare  if  Shakespeare  were 
not  himself.  "  For  you  must  be  somebody — yes,  yes  ! 
you  must ! "  Thomas  had  said  in  a  brilliant  moment. 
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And  this  was  au  argument  which  had  its  weight  with 
dear  amiable  Kate. 

Clara  was  firmly  determined  Kate  should  not  go 
back  to  town  till  she  went  there  herself ;  so  Kate 
stayed  on  at  Eastcourt.  She  stayed  there  altogether 
three  wrecks,  which  was  the  longest  time  she  had  spent 
there  since  Thomas's  weddiug-day. 

It  was  no  anxiety  abont  George  and  Nellie  which 
made  Kate  anxious  to  leave  sooner.  George  had  not 
mentioned  Lady  Blinffollde  or  N'ellie  in  the  two  rather 
short  letters  he  had  written  to  his  stepmother ;  so,  as 
Lady  Blinffollde  was  not  an  acquaintance  of  her  own 
or  of  his,  Kate  naturally  thought  George  h-ad  not  called 
at  her  house.  Besides,  George  had  said  most  emphat- 
ically there  was  no  sort  of  engagement  between  him 
and  Nellie.      He  merely  liked  ISTellie,  and  that  was  all. 

It  was  clear  nothino'  had  been  said  to  Thomas,  for 
once  he  had  spoken  of  George  pityingly  as  of  poor 
Adela's  bereaved  and  sorrowing  lover.  Clara  was  by 
at  the  time,  and  Kate  had  had  the  courage  to  look  at 
her.  She  was  as  composed  as  a  block  of  white  stone, 
and  had  never  after  even  remotely  alluded  to  George 
or  Adela  or  Nellie :  Kate  had  not  dared  to  say  a  word 
or  ask  a  question.  There  are  people  who  can  rule  you 
invisibly,  and  Clara's  repressive  power  was  of  this  in- 
tangible nature — you  felt  it  in  the  air.  So  quiet  was 
her  iron  rule,  that  she  could  keep  you  bound,  without 
fuss  or  stir,  against  your  will ;  or  else  could  get  rid  of 
you  without  the  slightest  noise,  as  if  she  had  an 
oubliette  somewhere  in  her  jurisdiction. 
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Kate  was  immensely  surprised,  and  so  were  all  the 
children,  to  find  one  day  that  Miss  Smith  was  no 
longer  in  the  house.  Clara  said  to  Kate,  "  Oh,  did 
not  you  know  Miss  Smith  was  going  this  morning  ? 
She  left  early,  at  five  o'clock.  One  of  her  relations  is 
ill."  But  Clara  did  not  say  the  governess  was  never 
to  come  back  again.  Miss  Smith  did  not  know  it 
herself. 

In  a  few  days  Clara  wrote  and  told  her  she  was 
never  to  return.  The  governess  had  been  ten  years  at 
Eastcourt,  so  she  wrote  two  most  piteous  letters, 
begging  to  know  why  she  was  sent  away.  But  as 
Clara  never  mentioned  these  letters,  or  showed  them 
to  anybody.  Miss  Smith  was  supposed  to  have  left 
quite  of  her  own  accord,  but  only  for  a  time.  Even 
the  French  governess  Mrs  Newsham  immediately  en- 
gaged was  told  to  consider  her  engagement  a  tempo- 
rary one. 

While  Kate  did  not  see  half  as  much  as  she  would 
have  liked  of  Thomas,  Clara  saw  just  twice  too  much. 
She  had  never  seen  so  much  of  him  in  her  life  before, 
and  he  acutely  bored  her.  Xow  the  sort  of  boredom 
Thomas  generally  produced  on  people  was  passive,  not 
active ;  but  then  he  had  had  complete  confidence  in 
Johnson  for  twenty-one  years, — Johnson  had  been  in 
his  confidence  when  Clara  had  married  her  husband, 
so  she  had  never  known  Thomas  with  every  single 
thing  belonging  to  him  confusedly  gone  astray. 

Clara  was  at  last  out  of  all  patience,  so  she  took 
the  upper  footman  off  to  tlie  rectory,  and  brought  him 
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back  again  with  a  total  abstainer's  pledge  in  his  hand, 
signed  by  the  rector,  and  witnessed  by  herself.  She 
expected  Thomas  to  be  nearly  as  much  upset  as  if  her 
father  the  Bisliop  had  taken  the  pledge  on  the  sly  out 
of  his  own  cathedral ;  but  so  completely  had  all  the 
straying  bits  of  Thomas  concentrated  themselves  by 
this  time  on  Shakespeare  not  being  himself,  that  he 
absently  forgot  to  be  angry,  and  smiled  at  the  signed 
pledge,  and  smiled  at  the  footman  just  as  if  he  were 
smiling  in  his  own  kind  way  at  his  dozen  drunkards, 
and  he  said,  Yes,  yes,  yes  I  he  was  satisfied  now ;  yes, 
yes  !  he  was ; — and  instantly  made  a  remark  about 
Bacon.  When  he  remembered  he  ought  to  have  been 
angry,  he  had  already  begun  to  have  confidence  in  the 
footman,  and  therefore  was  relieved  to  be  told,  for  the 
nineteenth  time,  that  Clara  herself,  with  her  own  ears, 
had  heard  James  take  the  pledge.  Having  once  begun 
to  have  confidence  in  the  footman,  he  went  on  in  an 
absent  sort  of  way,  forgetting  not  to  have  confidence 
in  him,  till  quite  imperceptibly  his  confidence  was  be- 
coming complete,  and  the  footman  was  allowed  to  be 
perpetually  finding  the  signet -ring  which  never  was 
lost. 

So  Clara  settled  to  leave  Eastcourt  before  the  end  of 
that  week.  She  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  away 
and  be  in  town  again,  as  she  felt  there  was  cause  for 
serious  uneasiness  about  George  and  Eleanour. 

Lady  Blinffollde  had  written  Clara  several  very  long 
letters.  She  was  one  of  those  old  ladies  who  like 
writing  a  good  many  letters  every  day,  and  she  was 
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always  glad  to  have  something  to  write  about,  as 
otherwise  she  wrote  about  nothing  :  not  that  slie  ever 
quite  realised  she  did  so;  but  she  would  smile  and 
shake  her  head  more  approvingly  over  a  letter  that 
had  some  sort  of  news  in  it,  than  over  one  that  had 
none.  She  had  the  large  flowing  style  of  a  lady  who 
writes  so  easily  that  there  hardly  seems  to  be  a 
comma  for  her  mind  between  any  two  subjects  under 
the  sun,  and  never  a  full  stop.  Like  that  Egyptian 
serpent  who  always  held  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  the  end 
of  any  one  little  matter  could  be  to  her  the  fresh  be- 
ginning of  it  too,  and  there  were  subjects  that  went 
round  and  round  in  Lady  Blinffollde's  head  like  the 
circles  round  a  pebble  dropped  into  a  pool.  A  very 
visible  puzzle,  displeasing,  alarming,  to  Clara  seemed 
to  be  quite  a  clear  pebble  in  the  midst  of  the  ever 
widening  confusion  of  her  ladyship's  diffuse  style. 
It  was  this  one  clear  little  bit  that  annoyed  Clara — it 
generally  was  a  clear-cut  corner  in  any  mind  but  her 
own  which  did  annoy  her.  She  was  quite  angry  with 
the  Dowager  for  not  being  stone-blind,  but  she  was 
careful  not  to  show  her  anger  in  her  letters. 

Now  most  people  cannot  write  without  betraying  in 
some  way  the  real,  if  passing,  feeling  of  the  moment : 
it  is  as  if  their  pens  were  themselves  twice  over.  But 
Clara  was  remarkable  in  this  respect,  for  her  real  self 
hardly  ever  wrote  her  ow^n  letters.  On  any  occasion 
in  the  least  important,  they  would  be  written  quite 
beautifully  by  a  third  person.  Her  correspondence 
with  Lady  Blinffollde  was  a  very  important  surround- 
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iug  circumstance  to  Clara,  so  all  her  letters  were 
most  cliarmingiy  written  by  lier  quite  ingenuous 
Ideal  Little  Mother.  Xow  this  dear  creature  was 
not  even  Clara's  second  self,  but  altogether  a  third 
person. 

The  Ideal  Little  Mother  wrote  in  a  style  positively 
fascinating  to  old  Lady  Blinffollde.  The  letters  were 
admirably  suited  to  her  kind  of  mind,  and  they  were 
so  delightfully  long !  The  Dowager  resented  getting 
a  mere  page  or  two ;  she  liked  all  letters  to  be  as  long 
and  diftusely  affectionate  as  her  own.  "  And  how  few 
people  ever  do  write  letters  at  all  nowadays  ! "  she 
would  often  exclaim ;  "  only  abrupt  little  notes  !  and 
they  inquire  for  your  health  shortly,  quite  rudely ! 
as  if  they  would  like  to  kill  you  off'  quickly." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Ideal  Little  ]\Iother, 
amidst  all  her  maternal  tenderness,  never  did  for- 
get to  inquire  most  sympathetically  for  dear  Lady 
Blinffollde's  health ;  and  the  Dowager  did  think 
this  so  very,  very  nice  of  her,  and  so  very,  very 
thoughtful,  and  now  really  dear  j\Irs  Newsham  might 
have  forgotten  to  inquire  for  her  so  kindly  when  dear 
Mrs  Newsham  must  be  so  very  anxious  about  her  own 
dear  Nellie,  and  was  so  very,  very  anxious  about  her ! 
Lady  Blinffollde  was  not  surprised  by  this  great 
anxiety,  only  much  astonished  dear  Mrs  Newsham 
was  not  very,  very  anxious  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
George  Crofton  as  well — it  was  Sir  George  Lady 
Blinffollde  considered  the  more  unsatisfactory  of  the 
two  strangely  shy  lovers  !  and  she  had  said  this  to 
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dear  Mrs  Newsham  over  aud  over  again  in  every  one 
of  her  letters.  She  had  told  her,  with  diffusing  circles 
of  surprise,  how  very,  very  much  puzzled  she  was  by 
Sir  George's  conduct !  and  even  more  puzzled  than  by 
Nellie's  1  though  Xellie's,  she  had  confessed,  was  very, 
very  puzzling  too  ! 

However,  when  Lady  Blinffollde  read  the  charming 
letters  Clara  wrote  in  reply,  they  had  somehow  the 
power  of  making  her  feel,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
that  everything  really  was  quite,  quite  right  between 
the  two  very  shy  young  people,  and  only  just  a  little 
puzzling  to  one  who  did  not  know  them  both  quite, 
quite  as   well  as  dear  Mrs  Newsham  herself. 

So  complete  would  be  the  conviction  produced  by 
the  Ideal  Mother's  exquisite  facility  in  rose-coloured 
penmanship,  that  Lady  Blinffollde  would  again  and 
again  be  blinded  by  a  kind  of  beautiful  faith  to  Sir 
George's  too  frequent  state  of  uneasy  irritation,  and  to 
Nellie's  very  curious  apathy  towards  her  lover  by  day, 
and  excitement  after  a  ball  or  late  party,  when  her 
manner  to  him  would  certainly  be  quite  different,  but 
only  to  change  on  the  morrow. 

But  the  day  would  come  again  when  Lady  Blinffollde 
would  begin  puzzling  once  more  about  the  shy  lovers, 
and  what  invariably  puzzled  her  most  was  that  Sir 
George  had  not  made  a  confidant,  even  quite  against 
her  will,  of  her  own  sympathetic  self.  Just  at  first, 
she  had  twice  had  the  little  excitement  of  thinking  he 
was  going  to  confide  unreservedly  in  her.  He  was 
actually  speaking  of  Nellie  on  both    these  occasions, 
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when,  by  an  ill-luck  which  seemed  almost  diabolical, 
a  visitor  had  been  announced. 

But  the  Dowager  had  not  taken  out  Sir  George  to 
half-a-dozen  parties  with  herself  and  ISTellie,  before  a 
great  change  came  over  him.  He  became  morosely 
silent.  It  even  seemed  as  if  he  shrank  into  himself 
with  fear  at  any  question  suddenly  addressed  to  him 
about  iSTellie.  Lady  Blinffollde  was  far  too  much  of  a 
lady,  and  far  too  really  kind,  to  let  her  inquisitiveness 
get  the  better  of  her ;  but  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
self-repression  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 
At  last  the  Dowager's  curiosity  was  stimulated  into 
painful  intensity  by  the  fact — if  it  were  a  fact — that 
Nellie  seemed  as  unaware  of  what  really  was  wrong 
between  her  and  Sir  George  as  Lady  Blinfibllde  her- 
self. 

More  than  once,  when  Xellie  and  the  Dowager  had 
been  coming  home  in  the  early  morning  alone  to- 
gether in  the  brougham,  the  girl  had  excitedly  com- 
plained of  George,  but  had  never  given  what  seemed 
to  the  romantically  interested  Lady  Blinffollde  any 
good  reason  for  her  anger.  She  had  complained  with 
much  irritation  of  manner  of  his  being  exacting  and 
ordering  and  interfering.  "  But,  my  dear  child,  that  is 
quite  the  right  thing  under  .  .  .  the  circumstances," 
Lady  Blinffollde  had  said. 

But  the  "  circumstances  "  did  not  produce  the 
slightest  effect  on  Nellie  ! — she  did  not  even  blush  ! 
which  was  most  extraordinary  for  such  a  very,  very 
shy  girl ;  and  she  had  merely  replied  most  unpoeti- 
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cally,  "  Wliy,  he  won't  even  let  me  eat  and  drink  what 
T  like." 

"  Oh !  my  dear,  my  dear,  how  very  ridiculous ! 
But  you  may  be  sure  it  is  about  your  partners  he 
is  really  put  out."  And  Lady  Blinffollde  anxiously 
inquired,  "  Now,  my  dear,  which  of  them  does  he 
most  dislike  ?  "  But  Nellie  had  only  gazed  at  her 
in  surprise. 

And  on  the  Dowager  repeating  the  question,  she 
had  said  without  any  emotion,  as  if  quite  truthfully, 
"  George  does  not  dislike  anybody.  He  never  dislikes 
people." 

"  Then  it  must  be  some  one  she  dislikes,"  thought 
her  ladyship ;  "  can  she  be  jealous  of  some  pretty 
rival  ?  "  Here  was  a  puzzle  1  And  it  was  made  still 
more  of  one  by  Nellie's  apparent  forgetfulness  of  her 
anger  next  day.  Yet  anger  it  really  had  been !  al- 
though anger  was  so  strange  in  a  quiet -tempered, 
apathetic,  low-spirited,  docile  sort  of  led  lamb  such  as 
Nellie  usually  seemed. 

I  think  these  constantly  recurring  puzzles  about  Sir 
George  Crofton,  and  that  pretty,  interesting  young 
Eleanour  Newsham,  did  more  to  enliven  old  Lady  Blin- 
ffollde's  constitution  than  all  the  "  advice "  of  Dr 
Williams- Smith ;  but  the  Dowager  ascribed  the  im- 
provement she  certainly  did  feel  in  her  spirits  to  the 
doctor.  "  He  is  a  really  clever  man,"  she  would  say ; 
"  for  he  perfectly  understands  my  constitution,  which 
Sir  Jonathan  Johnston  never  did.  And  I  like  his 
manner    so    much   better  than    Sir   Jonathan's :  it   is 
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sympathetic  and  defereutial  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
then  he  never  pretends  to  know  more  about  you  than 
you  know  about  yourself."  I  am  sure  Dr  Williams- 
Smith  will  have  the  final  killing  of  the  Dowager. 

While  Clara  was  getting  ready  to  leave  Eastcourt 
immediately,  and  was  preparing  her  mind  by  deep 
reflection  for  the  rapid  arrangement  of  some  brilliantly 
successful  accident  which  should  happen  quite  unex- 
pectedly instantly  on  her  return  to  town,  she  got  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Crofton,  written  from  Plymouth, 
to  inquire  after  Thomas's  jaundice.  The  Admiral 
wrote  in  great  spirits.  Vice- Admiral  Heavyboom  was 
coming  home  immediately,  and  the  Admiral's  appoint- 
ment to  the  North  American  station  might  be  gaz- 
etted any  day.  So  Charlie  was  to  return  instantly 
from  Germany ;  he  was  to  come  straight  to  Plymouth, 
as  Admiral  Crofton  wanted  to  stay  on  there  a  little 
lono-er,  beino-  much  interested  in  the  trial  of  a  new 
ironclad  just  commissioned  by  his  friend  Captain 
Vincent.  He  added  that  the  result  of  Charlie's  ex- 
amination could  not  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
paper  for  the  next  ten  days. 

So  Charlie  was  rapidly  getting  into  the  air,  like  a 
bad  storm  prophesied  from  the  Continent !  A  coup 
(V6tat  suddenly  became  a  necessity  of  Clara's  political 
situation. 

The  Admiral's  letter  happened  to  arrive  at  East- 
court  by  the  very  early  post.  Whilst  reading  it, 
Metternich  perceived  a  diplomatic  possibility.  So  she 
instantly  sat  down  in  her  dressing-gown  and  wrote  to 
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the  Admiral.  Instinct  told  her  that  if  she  could  only 
catch  the  early  post,  which  left  Yellowmead  at  half- 
past  nine,  she  could  write  as  if  she  had  never  heard 
from  her  dear  Admiral  at  all.  He  would  certainly 
take  it  quite  naturally  for  granted  his  own  letter 
had  not  arrived  till  the  mid-day  post. 

There  are  diplomatists  who  can  never  free  them- 
selves from  their  own  admirable  rules  and  infallible 
red-tape.  Of  all  the  wise  rules  Clara  ever  made  for 
herself,  that  one  of  never  posting  a  letter  until  she  had 
thought  deeply  all  round  it,  and  most  likely  written 
it  over  again,  was  the  wisest,  considering  what  the 
nature  of  her  correspondence  generally  is.  She  had 
had  reason  on  so  many  important  occasions  profoundly 
to  approve  of  its  excellence,  that  she  could  not  have 
brought  herself  to  break  her  own  law,  had  she  been  a 
diplomatist  of  the  second  rank.  The  rules  laid  down 
by  the  wisdom  of  another  may  bind  tightly,  but  they 
are  not  the  padlocked  iron  chain  those  made  by  our 
own  infinite  wisdom  are  so  apt  to  be.  You  must  have 
genius  to  dare  to  be  cleverer  at  times  than  your 
cleverest  self.  The  infallible  who  can  never  rise 
beyond  his  own  successful  infallibility  has  not  the 
first-class  mind  ;  he  would  fight  Austerlitz  as  if  it 
were  Marengo. 

The  letter  Clara  had  seemingly  dashed  off  to  George 
in  half  an  hour  from  the  Alexandra  Hotel  was  no  real 
exception  to  her  general  rule,  because  it  was  com- 
posed on  tactical  lines,  quite  sufficiently  considered 
beforehand. 
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But  the  Admiral's  letter  had  not  been  expected  in 
advance,  and  Charlie's  immediate  return  was  no  acci- 
dent of  Metternich's  own  arrangement.  So,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Clara  allowed  her  third  person 
to  write  and  post,  without  previous  or  after  reflection, 
the  instinct  of  a  moment. 

The  third  person  rose  well  to  the  risky  occasion, 
and  wrote  admirably.  It  was  the  cleverest  letter  the 
Ideal  Mother  ever  penned  for  Clara.  It  gave  as 
wrong  an  impression  as  a  complete  lie,  yet  was  so 
astoundingly  truthful,  that  you  could  not  have  proved 
there  was  a  single  fib  in  the  whole  of  it. 

But  though  simply  charming  and  beautifully  in- 
genuous, it  did  not  produce  perhaps  quite  the  impres- 
sion of  impulsive  spontaneity  which  was  so  fascinating 
in  the  Ideal  Mother's  usual  style.  This  was  strange, 
because  for  once  the  letter  really  was  a  spontaneous 
composition.  But  quite,  quite  unlike  the  letters  of 
all  other  people  I  have  known,  Clara's  were  invariably 
more  natural,  impulsive,  and  unstudied  when  written 
for  the  second  or  third  time  than  when  written  for 
the  first. 

Yet  from  the  miraculously  truthful  manner  in 
which  this  letter  gave  a  completely  false  impression, 
I  consider  it  the  most  perfect  bit  of  Metternich's  written 
diplomacy,  and  I  should  like  to  copy  it  in  full,  so  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say  it  met  with  an  accident  and  was 
destroyed.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
I  feel  no  ordinary  imagination  will  quite  do  its  clever- 
ness justice,  for  it  was  not  merely  written  in  a  hurry 
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for  the  Admiral,  but  was  especially  composed  for- 
Charlie,  though  his  name  was  not  even  alluded  to.  By 
writing  as  if  before  she  had  received  his  father's  letter, 
Clara  could  silently  take  it  for  granted  Charlie  was 
still  at  Stuttgart.  The  third  person  had  wished  to 
mention  Charlie,  as  if  she  believed  he  were  actually  in 
Germany  ;  but  Clara  had  rapidly  perceived  there  might 
be  danger  in  too  much  cleverness,  for  she  was  afraid  of 
Charlie  —  afraid  of  being  too  clever  for  him !  Her 
instinct  as  to  his  clear  sight  made  her  dislike  him 
even  more  deeply  than  she  herself  was  aware  of, 
though  she  knew  she  did  not  like  him.  This  feeling 
of  something  stronger  than  mere  dislike  added  keen 
personal  satisfaction  to  her  diplomacy  and  zest  to  her 
determination  never  to  have  Charles  Crofton  for  a 
son-in-law.  She  was  very  glad  George  was,  of  all 
wealthy  young  baronets,  the  one  who  seemed  to  have 
the  least  natural  taste  for  consumption  or  tendency 
towards   any  sort  of  dying. 

I  think  I  need  hardly  say  it  was  poor  George's 
and  dear  little  ISTellie's  sadly  sweet  and  quite,  quite 
romantic  love-tale,  which  the  Ideal  Mother  adapted  so 
beautifully  to  the  nature  of  the  Admiral,  and  arranged 
with  such  a  charming  sort  of  genius  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  any  hope  Charlie  might  still  have  of 
the  girl  he  loved. 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul  ! "  exclaimed  the  amazed 
Admiral  to  himself  when  he  got  Mrs  Newsham's  letter. 
He  had  to  reflect  to  himself,  for  Charlie  was  not  to 
arrive  in  Plymouth  till  that  evening.     "  Lord  bless  my 
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soul !  I  am  astounded  !  Never  was  so  astounded  in 
my  life !  Odd  fellow,  George !  But  I  can  well 
understand  why  he  has  not  written  to  me  himself. 
Shy  about  it  !  Shy  about  it !  Guesses  what  I'll 
think  of  all  this  chopping  and  changing.  Never 
knew  his  own  mind  about  that  poor  little  Adela, 
though  she  was  as  nice  and  as  pretty  a  little  thing 
as  you  could  see  anywhere,  and  her  complexion  had 
much  of  the  transparency  of  her  mother's.  But  I 
never  thought  he  knew  his  own  mind  about  her, — 
never !  Foolish  affair  !  foolish  affair !  And  how 
wonderfully  right  Mrs  Newsham  w^as  about  it  all  1  So 
perfectly  right  in  not  permitting  any  definite  engage- 
ment between  those  two  foolish  young  people  !  Good 
Lord  !  But  I  hope  the  poor  little  girl  does  not  know 
in  the  next  world  that  George  is  going  to  console  him- 
self in  this  one  by  immediately  marrying  her  sister  ! 
Unnatural !  unnatural  !  "  muttered  the  Admiral,  and 
he  looked  again  at  Clara's  letter.  "  Ah  !  I  see  I'm  mis- 
taken. Wedding-day  not  fixed  yet  !  Glad  of  it !  glad 
of  it !  Still  it  is  clear  the  thing  is  to  take  place  pretty 
soon.  Lord  bless  my  soul ! "  he  thought  indignantly  ; 
"  but  what  right  have  those  two  children  to  think  of 
marrying  for  the  next  ten  years  ?  If  George  were  my 
son,  I  should  just  send  him  back  to  school  to  get  well 
flogged  till  he  is  grown-up !  I'd  have  all  the  pre- 
cocious nonsense  and  love-making  flogged  out  of  him. 
What  right  has  a  mere  boy  like  that  to  dare  to  be 
falling  in  love  with  a  sweet  child  like  Nellie  ?  The 
sweetest,  prettiest  little  child  I  ever  saw.      I  could  not 
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be  fonder  of  her  if  she  were  my  own  daughter. 
Lucky  for  George  slie  is  not !  Eemarkably  lucky,  I 
can  tell  him !  Would  not  I  just  give  it  to  him 
smartly  for  daring  to  put  ideas  into  that  child's  head 
which  she  ought  not  to  have  either  for  the  next  ten 
years  !  But  George  is  a  very  different  sort  of  boy 
from  Charlie !  Always  was !  always  was !  jSTever 
had  Charlie's  ballast,  and  never  will !  Don't  wonder 
poor  Mrs  Newsham  seems  anxious  and  agitated  1  She 
must  disapprove  of  the  whole  affair  as  cordially  as  I 
do.  But  she  is  such  a  tender  indulgent  mother,  she 
can't  say  No.  Never  saw  a  mother  quite  like  her  ! 
or  a  more  admiraljle  wife  !  Lucky  man  Newsham  ! 
Fortunate  fellow  to  have  married  a  woman  like  that!" 
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CHAPTER    XL 

There  are  parents  to  whom  nephews  and  nieces  are 
a  source  of  perpetual  satisfaction,  because  they  seem 
to  be  always  doing  foolish  things,  thus  clearly  proving 
that  all  the  sense  which  certainly  is  in  the  family  lies 
in  their  own  children's  heads. 

Admiral  Crofton  was  almost  as  fond  of  Georoe  as  if 

o 

he  had  been  his  own  son,  but  between  almost  and  quite 
there  is  a  ditch  you  must  jump,  for  it  is  larger  than  it 
looks.  With  all  his  very  real  affection  for  his  great- 
nephew,  I  think  the  Admiral  was  less  displeased  than 
you  might  have  imagined  to  find  George  was  quite  a 
foolish  sort  of  boy  compared  to  Charlie.  Young  boys 
he  considered  them  both !  This  would  have  seemed 
strange  to  some  officers  in  her  Majesty's  navy  who 
had  sailed  as  midshipmen  with  the  Admiral,  for  he 
had  always  appeared  surprised  they  had  not  the  proper 
sense  of  a  man's  responsibility  at  nineteen  years  of  age 
— and,  as  a  fact,  he  had  considered  them  grown-up. 

But  George  and  Charlie  were  quite  boys  to  him, 
and  especially  Charlie :  although  he  was  as  old  as 
George,  the  Admiral  certainly  thought  liim  younger. 
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This  sort  of  illusion  is  not  uncommon  in  a  father  or 
mother.  There  are  parents  to  whom  their  nephews 
and  nieces  will  aj)pear  grown-up,  while  their  own 
children  of  the  same  age  will  seem  to  be  babies — and 
they  can  go  on  thinking  them  babies  for  ever !  This 
delusion  can  be  more  complete  perhaps  in  a  mother 
than  a  father,  for  there  are  mothers  whose  daughters 
are  in  short  frocks  and  socks  their  whole  life  long. 
It  is  happier  to  be  considered  quite  grown  up  at  six- 
teen than  to  be  tied  to  the  nursery-table  with  other 
elderly  infants  at  thirty-six.  The  elderly  infant  is  of 
all  poor  swaddled  things  the  most  deplorably  weak 
and  useless,  or  the  most  miserable — often  both.  Now 
no  elderly  infant,  if  he  is  a  man  and  not  born  defi- 
cient, can  go  on  wearing  his  baby-clothes  all  through 
life,  and  get  buried  in  them  finally  with  a  rattle  in  his 
hand,  as  many  a  poor  child-woman  does.  A  father  is 
sure  to  discover  some  day  his  son  is  nearly  grown-up, 
and  the  earlier  he  gets  this  awakening  shock  the  hai^- 
pier  for  both  of  them,  unless  the  son  is  a  fool. 

It  ought  always  to  be  taken  for  granted  a  human 
being  is  fundamentally  just  like  other  human  beings, 
till  you  have  clearly  discovered  tlie  contrary.  Provi- 
dence is  not  at  all  given  to  special  dispensations ;  and 
though  the  top-storey  differs  in  different  skulls,  there 
is  nearly  always  plenty  of  ordinary  human  nature 
somewhere  —  not  exactly  in  the  same  place,  but 
somewhere  inside  everybody.  It  would  be  an  odd 
house  that  had  its  foundation-stone  upon  its  roof,  and 
a  queer  church  where  the  whole  congregation  sat  in 
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the  spire.  If  your  son  or  your  daughter  has  a  visible 
top-storey,  that  should  be  a  reason  for  thinking  the 
foundation-stone  lower  down  is  broader,  and  not  less 
broad,  than  in  a  two-roomed  cottage.  Besides,  a  parent 
will  see  the  superior  intellect  and  common-sense  of 
Charles  or  Charlotte,  perched  like  the  cock  on  the  top 
of  a  high  spire,  where  other  people  won't  see  a  bit  of 
his  child  on  the  cathedral  at  all.  But  suppose,  by  a 
miracle,  your  child  w^ere  the  cock  on  the  small  point 
of  a  very  high  spire,  would  he  be  the  happier  for 
being  chained  there  by  a  nature  different  from  the 
nature  of  other  human  beings  ?  Might  he  not  be 
infinitely  more  unhappy  if,  seeing  a  far-stretching 
world,  he  were  tied  for  ever  on  a  pinnacle  by  the 
leg  ?  The  cock,  who  is  happy  stuck  up  on  a  solitary 
spire,  is  made  of  lead — he  never  was  alive  !  He  had 
no  eager  w4ngs  to  spread  at  morn,  nor  did  he  long  to 
crow  with  great  delight  when  first  he  saw  the  young 
day  awaking  as  if  it  never  had  awakened  on  this 
earth  before. 

But  the  illusion  of  a  father  or  mother  has  always 
its  touching  side,  and  we  should  not  be  hard  upon  it. 
Too  often  it  is  like  one  of  those  ingenious  spider's 
webs  which  catch  the  raindrops  and  the  weeping  dew 
— a  glistening  veil  across  the  real  way  of  life  that 
seems  as  if  it  were  wrought  all  of  tears. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  be  too  severe,  or  severe  in  any 
way,  upon  the  simple,  innocent-minded  Admiral,  if  in 
that  secret  heart  of  his,  which  he  wore  rather  openly 
for  a  secret  on  his   sleeve,  he  did  think  his  only  son 
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much  cleverer,  infinitely  more  sensible,  and  not  merely 
altogether  superior  but  quite  different  in  every  respect 
from  all  other  young  people.  What  was  unadvisable, 
yet  certainly  not  unnatural,  in  George,  would  be  a 
monstrous  impossibility  in  Charlie.  He  could  have 
none  of  the  silly  tendencies  boys  sometimes  had.  The 
Admiral  was  as  sure  of  this  as  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
religion,  and  his  had  ever  been  a  faith  untroubled  by 
doubt. 

Now  Charlie  Crofton  really  was  cleverer  than  most 
young  men,  though  he  had  been  plucked  in  the 
"  Prelim.,"  and  this  was  the  one  small  twig  of  reality 
from  which  the  whole  illusion  had  been  spun. 

He  had  grown  tall  early,  and  to  everybody  except 
his  father  looked  older,  and  not  younger,  than  he  was, 
because  of  the  staid  expression  of  strong  determination 
there  was  in  the  marked  lines  of  his  countenance 
whenever  his  face  was  in  repose.  He  had  had  a 
strength  of  character  at  seventeen  many  men  have  not 
at  twenty-seven.  His  development  altogether  had 
been  early,  and  not  late.  In  mind  he  was  years 
older  than  George.  I  do  not  think  Charlie  had  ever 
felt  as  if  he  were  merely  a  young  boy ;  and  now  he 
was  calmly,  but  not  conceitedly,  conscious  of  being  a 
grown-up  man. 

Early  development  of  character  and  mind  does  not 
always  make  a  young  man  precocious  in  every  one  of 
his  feelings,  but  it  often  will  do  so ;  and  Charlie  was 
as  precocious  by  nature  as  George  was  instinctively 
apathetic  and  slow.      George  would  not  have  thought 
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for  the  next  five  years  of  falling  in  love  with  any  one, 
not  even  with  Nellie,  if  Clara  had  simply  let  him 
alone !  It  was  the  stirring  promptings  of  her  fine 
art  which  had  persuaded  him  he  must  be  in  love 
with  a  girl  when  he  was  not :  then  finding  himself  en- 
gaged to  one  who  bored  him,  and  whose  kind  of  pret- 
tiness  he  did  not  really  admire,  the  lover's  thoughts, 
so  elaborately  awakened  in  his  mind,  idealised  the 
touching  sort  of  beauty  that  was  instinctively  sympa- 
thetic to  his  eye  and  own  unprompted  soul.  But  we 
see  and  feel  and  know,  when  roused,  many  and  many 
a  thing  we  should  not  even  dream  of  had  we  been 
allowed  to  sleep  on  quietly  and  take  our  natural  rest. 

Charlie  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  same  day  as 
Clara's  letter.  The  Admiral  went  five  times  to  the 
railway  station  to  meet  possible  and  impossible  trains, 
and  yet  somehow  missed  his  son,  whom  he  afterwards 
found  awaiting  him  on  board  H.M.S.  Apollo.  Charlie 
and  the  Admiral  dined  on  board  with  Captain  Vincent, 
and  so  never  were  a  moment  alone  together  till  they 
w^ere  walking  up  by  moonlight  to  their  hotel  from  the 
landing-place  in  Plymouth. 

The  Admiral  thoug-ht  Charlie  had  "  filled  out "  a 
little  during  the  month  he  had  spent  in  Germany. 
This  may  have  been  imagination,  but  whatever  it  was, 
it  pleased  the  Admiral.  The  young  fellow  had  been 
very  nice  to  his  father,  and  his  father  was  delighted 
with  him,  and  admired  him  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul.  He  liked  his  having  grown  of  late  just  a  little 
taller  than  himself.      He  was  proud  of  his  height  and 
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of  his  distinguis"hed  air.  The  father  and  son  were 
much  alike,  especially  in  appearance  ;  and  yet  they 
were  very  different  too.  Charlie's  rather  undemon- 
strative gravity  was  a  contrast  to  the  Admiral's  gaily 
overflowing  geniality :  not  that  Charlie  was  exactly 
ungenial,  but  he  was  naturally  self-contained.  I 
think,  though  most  of  us  secretly  feel  the  incon- 
veniences of  our  own  particular  nature,  impulsive, 
very  genial  people  feel  them  much  more  than  those 
whose  instinct  it  is  to  remain  quietly  undisturbed 
within  themselves,  except  on  quite  remarkable  occa- 
sions. You  will  often  see  a  very  genial,  lively  person 
respectfully  admire  another,  simply  because  he  will 
think  him  of  a  different,  and  therefore  superior,  na- 
ture to  himself.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  warmly  sym- 
pathetic to  feel  they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  to  know 
they  are  deficient  of  some  talent  or  are  wanting  in 
some  high  virtue  they  revere  with  awe,  for  there  is  a 
sort  of  genial  imagination  of  heart  and  mind  which 
can  make  a  man  very  modest.  The  Admiral's  real 
opinion  of  himself  was  a  curiously  modest  one ;  and 
he  thought  his  son  immeasurably  his  own  superior. 
He  was  proud  of  the  astuteness — it  felt  to  him  like 
miraculous  cunning — with  which  he  considered  that 
he  hid  from  Charlie  how  clever  and  steady  and 
sensible  he  thought  him,  and  how  much  he  respected 
him.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  this  concealment  of 
his  feelings  was  as  impenetrable  as  he  undoubtedly 
imagined  it  to  be.  He  had  often  been  heard  to  ex- 
claim, rather  to  the  amusement  of  other  people,  "  I 
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would  not  spoil  that  boy  for  all  the  world.  The 
Lord  forgive  me  if  I  am  too  hard  upon  him !  but  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  be  severe  at  times.  All  young 
people  require  discipline,  and  I  am  a  great  stickler  for 
proper  discipline !  Every  boy  wants  a  good  tight 
hand  over  him,  and  it  is  a  remarkably  tight  one  I 
keep  over  my  son,  I  can  tell  you." 

Charlie  was  perfectly  aware  his  father  greatly  ad- 
mired and  even  respected  him,  and  he  thought  him 
singularly  right  in  doing  so.  He  had  no  mortal  sins 
on  his  conscience ;  he  always  tried  to  act  honourably 
and  truthfully,  and  was  of  that  healthy  type  of  young 
Englishman  who  thinks  himself  no  wickeder  than  he 
really  is,  and  does  not  fidget  his  mind  with  imagining 
he  could  be  guilty  of  a  whole  set  of  wretched  petti- 
fogging little  sins. 

Nothing  weakens  the  strength  of  the  moral  nature, 
as  a  whole,  more  than  to  be  perpetually  bothering 
over  nasty  silly  little  sins  you  would  never  even  think 
of  if  you  let  yourself  alone ;  or  over  some  wretched 
little  virtue  of  no  real  importance  to  anybody  unless 
the  punctuality  of  its  recurring  excellence  should 
prove  a  teasing  sort  of  goody  irritation.  Your  little 
virtues  can  be  more  irritating  than  your  quite  small 
sins,  for  you  will  take  a  pride  in  being  just  a  little 
good,  which  you  won't  in  being  just  a  little  naughty ; 
and  vanity  about  the  infinitely  little  destroys  the  per- 
ception of  the  really  great.  People  always  are  curi- 
ously vain  of  their  small  virtues  !  and  so  anxious  to 
force   them   upon    others !     Very   small    virtues    can 
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breed  big  tragedies,  and  women  who  excel  in  them 
can  ruin  the  human  lives  within  their  power  as  surely 
with  them  as  if  they  were  sins,  for  the  infallibly 
little  is  apt  to  be  remarkably  wrong-headed.  But 
though  I  think  our  narrow  little  virtues  are  worse  for 
those  around  us  than  our  quite  small  sins,  I  believe 
the  continual  bothering  over  the  little  sins  to  be  the 
worst  for  ourselves.  This  habit  is  more  deadening  to 
the  larger  moral  sense  than  being  vain  about  nothing, 
because  people  who  fuss  perpetually  over  their  small 
sins,  like  repenting  of  them  so  much  better  than  of 
their  big;  ones.  There  were  saints  even  who  did  this. 
Give  plenty  of  pennies  to  all  the  little  sweepers,  and 
you  will  feel  so  charitable  that  you  need  never  give  a 
sovereign  to  anybody. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  more  as- 
tounding at  first  sight  than  the  appalhng  lies  which 
have  been  told,  and  the  great  crimes  which  undoubt- 
edly have  been  committed — and,  far  worse,  instigated 
— by  devout  members  of  religious  orders.  Humbly 
confess  sins  which  are  not  real  sins  at  all,  kneel  and 
do  public  penance  for  some  trivial  breach  of  rule,  and 
you  may  rise  from  your  knees  a  justified  Jesuit,  ready 
to  dare  some  horribly  wicked  lie,  to  condone  crime 
and  murder,  and  to  bear  real  black  sin  upon  your 
conscience,  with  the  airy  lightness  only  possible  to 
a  hardened  saint. 

The  habit  of  feeling  good  by  constantly  giving 
pennies  to  all  the  footy  little  sweej)ers  within  you 
can  be  a  dangerous  one,  because  it  may  easily  blind 
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you  to  tlie  fact  that  there  are  sins  which  should  be 
paid  for  with  a  five-pound  note. 

A  healthy  young  Englishman  educated  at  a  public 
school  is  rarely  morbid  in  mind  or  conscience ;  and  if 
he  should  ignore,  perhaps  even  a  wee  bit  too  much, 
the  existence  of  all  his  little  sweepers,  he  will  at  any 
rate  understand  quite  clearly  about  the  five-pound 
note. 

So  as  Charlie  did  not  feel  really  a  bit  wicked,  or  in 
the  least  stupid,  he  accepted  quite  simply  the  very 
high  opinion  his  father  transparently  held  of  him. 
The  high  opinion  of  those  they  care  for  is  rarely  hurt- 
ful to  the  young :  it  gives  them  the  confidence  and 
courage  they  often  are  sadly,  it  can  be  tragically,  in 
want  of, — for  it  is  tragic  to  lose  all  the  best  years  of 
life  through  lack  of  confidence  in  your  own  power,  to 
do  anything  worth  doing,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  in 
yourself  when  no  one  you  love  believes  in  you  !  Very 
hard  to  keep  a  faith  you  niust  hold  with  painful  shy- 
ness, in  secret,  quite  alone ;  for  though  you  may  feel 
as  if  you  were  right,  you  will  be  sure  to  think  you 
are  wrong, — and  thinking  is  so  much  more  important 
to  us  than  feeling,  because  we  know  it  is  the  sensible 
part  of  us  that  thinks,  and  so  often  only  the  hope- 
ful, ever-imaginative  poor  fool  within  us  who  feels, 
and  we  have  got  quite  early  to  distrust  our  own  too 
pleasant  fool !  Yet  it  is  best  for  the  young  to  be 
allowed  to  believe  a  little  in  the  agreeably  dash- 
ing fool  within  them,  because  of  his  joyful  buoyancy, 
his  confidence  if  encouraged,  and  his  power   magni- 
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ficently  to  dare.  It  is  Ijetter  to  dare  and  fail  than 
never  to  dare  at  all,  and  infinitely  happier  to  dare 
young,  for  failure  in  youth  can  rebound  into  hope 
again,  while  failure  later  on  has  the  taste  in  it  of 
bitter  death. 

Though  Charlie  did  quite  simply  accept  his  father's 
high  opinion  of  him  mentally  and  morally,  it  did  not 
spoil  him  to  do  so,  but  as  a  fact  rather  abashed  him, 
for  he  was  so  very  sensitive  to  that  good  opinion  that 
he  would  fear  ever  to  prove  unworthy  of  it.  There 
was  a  kind  of  particular  deference  towards  him  at 
times  in  his  father's  ever- courteous  manner,  which  he 
would  feel  quite  keenly. 

The  Admiral  had  his  mind  full  of  Mrs  Newsham's 
matrimonial  news,  and  so,  immediately  on  landing,  he 
naturally  began,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  upon 
the  subject  to  his  son. 

"  Charlie,  whatever  do  you  think  that  silly  boy 
George  is  up  to  now  ? " 

"  Spending  lots  of  money,  now  he  has  got  it,"  said 
Charlie,  with  much  decision,  as  if  he  had  certainly 
guessed  right.  "  But  I  say.  Guv,  why  do  you  call  him 
a  silly  boy,  when  he  is  no  more  a  boy  than  I  am  ? " 

His  father  smiled  in  the  pleased,  amused  kind  of 
way  a  man  smiles  at  a  child  wlio  has  just  put  on  a 
jacket  and  trousers.  "  I  will  call  him  an  old  grey- 
beard then,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  is  not  his  money  George 
is  foolish  about.  Greybeard  has  set  his  heart  on  being 
silly  in  the  very  silliest  possible  way." 

"  Holloa  !  "   cried    Charlie  ;    "  but   I    say  !    tlien    he 
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really  is  going  to  cut  the  whole  concern,  and  start 
off  to  the  jungles  or  the  Eockies  ?  Eattles  has  been 
prophesying  ever  since  Cuthbert's  death  that  he  would 
be  off  after  the  big  game.  Eattles  has  been  awfully 
surprised  he  has  stuck  to  the  grind  so  long.  Never 
thought  he  would  !  By  Jove  !  but  won't  Eattles  be 
glad !  He  thinks  he  is  sure  to  get  spun  himself,  and 
he  would  like  awfully  to  go  round  the  world  with 
George." 

The  Admiral  was  smiling  still,  and  with  pure 
satisfaction.  It  was  deliohtful  to  him  to  hear  Charlie 
speak  like  this.  Just  what  he  had  expected  :  for  did 
not  he  know  his  son  to  be  incapable  of  even  guess- 
ing at  the  sort  of  silliness  which  came  naturally  to 
George  ?  At  that  moment  he  looked  in  some  ways  as 
young  as  Charlie.  It  is  true  his  hair  was  white,  but 
his  slim  taU  figure  was  as  erect  as  his  son's,  and  he 
was  stepping  along  with  jaunty  \dgour.  There  was 
fresh  colour  in  his  cheeks  and  hps,  which  the  moon- 
light could  not  quite  kill,  and  his  kind  eyes  were 
very  bright.  He  had  that  look  of  innocent  joy,  the 
radiant  joy  of  the  heart,  which  you  so  rarely  see  ex- 
cept in  early  youth. 

The  Admiral  always  dashed  straight  on  with  a  sub- 
ject to  the  end  ;  slow  roundabout  ways  were  distaste- 
ful to  him.  "  Nowhere  near  the  mark,  Charlie  !  "  he 
exclaimed ;  "  but  I  defy  you  to  guess,  my  boy,  so  I  will 
tell  you.  Do  you  remember  that  pretty  little  child 
Nellie  Newsham  ?  You  can't  have  forgotten  her. 
She  was  at  Bluehaven  last  summer." 
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Charlie  stopped  in  the  street.  Having  just  turned 
a  corner,  he  and  his  father  were  in  deep  shade. 

"  Ha,  ha !  you  have  guessed  now,  Charlie.  Sure 
you  have.  Xo  wonder  you  are  surprised.  Mere 
child,  mere  child  !  ought  not  to  think  of  marrying  for 
the  next  ten  years.  Would  not  if  George  had  not 
put  the  idea  into  her  head.  Hope  he  knows  his  own 
mind  this  time,  for  it  is  clear  that  they  are  to  be 
man'ied  quite  soon." 

"  Who  told  you  this  ? "  asked  Charlie,  very  quietly. 

"  Xellie's  own  mother,  Mrs  Newsham  herself,  or  I 
should  not  have  believed  it,  Charlie ;  should  not  have 
believed  George  capable  of  it  unless  I  had  it  under 
Mrs  Newsham's  own  hand.      Here's  her  letter." 

Charlie  stood  quite  still,  and  did  not  put  out  his 
hand.  "  Father,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  I  do  not  believe 
Mrs  Xewsham." 

"  Knew  you  would  not !  knew  you  would  not ! " 
cried  out  the  Admiral,  exuberantly.  "Could  not  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes  at  first,  but  it  is  quite  true,  quite 
true  ;  you  will  see  it  is  when  you  read  this.  There, 
there !  take  it,  take  it  ! "  and  he  pushed  the  letter 
into  Charlie's  hand.  "  Too  dark  to  read  it  here,  but 
we'll  turn  back  a  few  steps.  Plenty  of  bright  moon- 
light round  the  corner." 

The  Admiral  rapidly  took  liis  own  advice,  turned 
round,  and  was  walking  briskly  back  into  the  moon- 
light, when  he  realised  Charlie  had  not  moved. 
"  Holloa,  Charlie,  whatever  are  you  standing  there  for  ? 
Come  alonf^,  come  along;." 
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"  I  will  read  it  indoors,"  called  out  his  son ;  "  we 
are  not  twenty  yards  from  our  hotel." 

The  Admiral  walked  back  quickly,  but  not  quickly 
enough  to  overtake  his  son,  and  when  he  got  to  the 
hotel  he  found  Charlie  had  already  gone  up-stairs. 
Now  if  that  young  man  had  been  any  one  but  himself, 
his  father,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  stickler  for  etiquette, 
would  have  thought  his  conduct  uncourteous  and 
strange — so  strange  that  he  might  have  had  a  suspicion 
of  the  truth  ;  but  he  had  none,  and  he  did  not  even 
think  his  son  uncivil,  for  what  Charlie  did  could  but 
seldom  strike  him  in  an  unfavourable  light.  Besides, 
he  was  now  quite  taken  up  chuckling  to  himself  at 
the  thought  of  Charlie  being  so  different  from  George, 
that  he  could  not  even  believe  in  the  precocious  love- 
making  which  came  naturally  to  that  foolish  lad. 

When  courteous,  kindly  people  are  pleased,  they  are 
so  genial  to  everybody  that  no  one  will  let  them  go 
by  with  a  mere  word.  Very  short-mannered  persons 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and  be  able  to  do 
everything  quickly.  It  took  the  Admiral  quite  a  long 
time  to  get  up  to  his  room.  When  he  inquired  in  the 
hall  if  his  son  had  yet  come  in,  the  boots  answered 
him  at  length,  the  landlady  came  out  of  her  private 
den,  and  the  chambermaid  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase.  He  had  spent  some  ten  days  at  the  hotel, 
and  was  popular  there. 

"  Lor  !  but  that  pleasant-spoken,  haffable  Hadmiral, 
he  does  look  haffable  to-night ! "  thought  the  land- 
lady; and  she  would  get  his  candle  herself,  and  would 
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light  it  herself,  while  she  indulged  even  more  fully 
than  usual  in  a  discursive  description  of  her  own  rheu- 
matics and  her  husband's  rheumatics,  and  the  rheu- 
matics so  prevalent  in  Plymouth.  The  chambermaid 
came  down-stairs  on  purpose  to  walk  up  again  with 
the  candle  in  her  hand.  She  lighted  all  the  other 
candles  in  the  Admiral's  room,  and  talked  in  a  pleased 
manner  about  guttering  wicks  and  really  hot  water,  as 
distinct  from  merely  tepid  water.  The  boots  followed, 
to  inquire  at  what  hour  next  morning  the  Admiral 
wished  to  be  called ;  and  though  generally  a  silent 
man,  proved  communicative  on  the  subject  of  gentle- 
men's shoe-leather  and  the  wrong  sort  of  blacking. 

Charlie  had  read  Clara's  letter  twice  over  when  his 
father  walked  into  his  room. 

The  moonlight  filled  the  room.  No  other  light  was 
there.  Charlie,  with  the  letter  crumpled  in  his  hand, 
was  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out  over  roofs 
and  chimneys  towards  a  distant  glimpse  of  water. 

The  world  no  longer  believes  in  fairies,  hardly  in 
angels.  And  yet  what  spirit  of  the  unseen  has 
power  more  supernatural  than  that  magic  given  on 
earth  to  memory  ?  We  think  it  were  impossible  in 
fairyland  for  quite  dowdy  old  clothes  to  be  changed 
into  glorious  raiment,  and  for  the  wish  of  our  heart  to 
take  us  in  one  short  instant  where  it  could  taste  and 
see  and  feel  the  great  delight  it  dreamt  of ;  but  what 
are  those  fairy  wonders  to  the  sudden  spell  of  memory? 
Though  we  be  made  of  clay  and  lead,  and  have  no 
imagination  in  our  soul,  there  still  have  been  moments 
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in  our  life  when,  touched  by  a  mere  nothing  smaller 
than  a  fairy's  wand,  memory  has  set  us  dreaming,  and 
the  dream  has  been  so  vivid  that  it  felt  to  us  quite  real. 

Charlie  was  no  dreamer  by  nature,  but,  like  many 
people  of  a  clearly  determined  mind,  was  habitually 
dead  to  the  unreal,  and  acutely  sensitive  to  actual  fact. 
And  yet  that  silvered  streak  of  water,  seen  by  him 
beyond  chimneys  and  ugly  roofs  of  houses,  was  magic 
as  wonderful  as  fairy  cap  or  whisper  of  unseen  spirit, 
for  it  brought  back  the  past  to  him,  and  made  him  live 
asjain  throuQ-h  his  meetino;  on  the  cliff,  in  the  moonligjht, 
that  night  nine  months  before,  with  Nellie. 

Where  a  squalid  foreground  really  was,  he  saw  a 
rising  cliff,  as  if  it  were  actually  there  in  front  of  him, 
and  he  gazed  on  quite  another  moonlight  scene.  He 
met  the  real  living  Nellie ;  he  felt  her  trembling  pas- 
sion once  again,  and  he  held  her  on  his  arm.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  illusion  in  this  intense  reality. 

AVe  all  have  known  the  power,  the  strange  sudden- 
ness of  belief,  there  can  be  in  the  real  presence  of  those 
we  love,  or  ever  have  loved  even  a  little.  The  well- 
remembered  voice,  the  trusted  eyes,  the  kind  touch  of 
hand,  can  kill  in  one  short  instant  our  hardest  doubt. 

In  reading  Metternich's  clever  letter,  Charlie  had 
felt  one  pang  of  doubt.  But  with  that  feeling  of  the 
actual  presence  of  his  love,  the  old  faith  rushed  back 
again  into  his  heart,  and  like  the  warm  blood  of  life 
a  moment  stayed,  throbbed  there  more  strongly  than 
before.  And  by  nature  he  abhorred  distrust :  it  mad- 
dened him. 
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Nellie  was  always  thinking  of  Charlie.  Many  will 
tell  you  that  by  much  thinking  of  one  you  love,  your 
spirit  will  surely  come  near  to  his.  This  can  be  a 
falsehood  cruelly  sad ;  for  like  that  long  thinking  of 
the  dead,  who  lie  so  coldly  deaf  and  blind,  far,  far 
away  from  us  in  awful  silence,  your  thoughts  may  be 
the  unknown  tears  which  fall  upon  a  quite  still  grave. 
Yet  if  the  fair  illusion  does  come  true,  it  is  when  the 
one  you  love  thinks  always  too  of  you. 

The  Admiral  entered  the  room,  saying  exuberantly, 
"  Eead  the  letter  !  read  the  letter,  Charlie  !  But,  Lord 
bless  my  soul  I"  he  cried,  "  you've  no  light  here  but 
the  moon.  Nearly  broke  my  leg  over  that  stool !  " 
And  he  sat  down,  struck  a  match,  and  lighted  a  candle, 
repeating  as  he  did  so,  "  Eead  the  letter !  read  the  let- 
ter !  Eh  ?  eh  ?  Charlie,  read  the  letter  !  Worse  than 
going  off  tiger-hunting  to  India  ?  Silly  boy  !  silly  boy ! 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  knows  his  own 
mind  this  time,  and  does  not  intend  chopping  and 
changing  about  again.  I  have  no  patience  with  him. 
Well,  he  is  not  my  son,  or  I  can  tell  him  he  would 
find  me  a  very  different  sort  of  customer  from  Mrs 
Newsham.  Never  saw  such  a  temper  as  Mrs  New- 
sham's  !  never !  But  she  must  feel  this  dreadfully, 
for  it  does  look  like  a  slight  on  her  poor  little  Adela. 
But  she  will  bear  it  like  an  angel — for  she  is  an  angel, 
if  ever  there  was  one  ! "  he  exclaimed,  enthusiastically. 
"  Never  met  a  woman  quite  like  her.  Now,  Charlie, 
is  not  that  a  charming  letter  ?  " 

Charlie  walked  from  the  window  up  to  the  table  at 
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which  his  father  was  sitting,  pulled  the  candle  to- 
wards him,  and  deliberately  set  fire  to  the  piece  of 
crumpled  paper  he  held  in  his  hand, — then  flung  the 
paper  into  the  grate,  and  stood  close  by  to  see  it  burn. 

The  Admiral  stared  at  his  son  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment. "  Good  Lord  !  "  he  muttered  ;  "  the  boy  is  odd 
in  his  head."  Then  a  suspicion  of  what  that  crumpled 
thing  Charlie  had  burnt  really  was,  flashed  across  his 
mind :  he  had  had  none  at  first.  There  is  an  audacity 
beyond  quick  belief.  The  Admiral  jumped  up.  "  Sir  ! 
what  have  you  burnt,  sir  ?  Tell  me  what  you  have 
burnt,  sir  ?  " 

Charlie  walked  straight  up  to  his  father.  "  I 
have  burnt,"  he  began  calmly,  then  exclaimed,  with 
quick  passion,  "  a  damnable  lie  ! "  The  Admiral 
started  back  as  if  shot  by  a  gun.  "  George  is  not 
engaged  to  Xellie  ! "  cried  his  son.  "  That  is  a  dam- 
nable lie ! — one  of  Mrs  Newsham's  lies.  Nellie  is 
engaged  to  me  !  " 

Admiral  Crofton  was  as  still  as  death.  The  shock 
had  stunned  him.  He  and  Charlie  stood  face  to  face 
in  what  might  have  seemed  to  a  stranger  quite  passion- 
less silence. 

The  continuing  silence  did  become  passionless  to 
Charlie,  like  the  long-drawn  breath  which  often  fol- 
lows quick  anger,  and  seems  to  stifle  it. 

The  rare  outburst  of  a  habitually  self-contained 
nature  is  always  the  most  one-ideaed  sort  of  wrath. 
Charlie  noticed  no  sign  of  unusual  emotion  in  his 
father,  because  his  own  thoughts  were  fixed  solely  upon 
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Nellie.  From  childhood  he  had  instinctively  distrusted 
Mrs  Newsham ;  and  when  he  branded  her  letter  as  a 
"  damnable  lie,"  his  own  violent  words  calmed  him, 
for  the  suspicion  of  years  had  broken  forth  in  them 
into  certainty ;  and  this  certainty  of  Clara's  falsehood 
felt  to  him  like  absolute  faith  in  Nellie. 

Horrible  as  Charlie's  unnaturally  strong  language 
sounded  to  his  father's  ear — and  Charlie  was  not  given 
to  strong  language — the  apj^alled  amazement  and  in- 
dignation the  Admiral  felt  on  Mrs  Newsham's  account 
was  lost,  forgotten  in  the  shock  of  those  concluding 
words,  "  Nellie  is  encjaii^ed  to  me  ! " 

And  yet,  when  the  Admiral  found  breath  at  last,  it 
was  not  in  anger  but  in  sorrow  that  he  spoke.  The 
soreness  of  his  sorrow  overcame  his  wrath. 

A  true-born  martinet  never  thinks  he  is  at  all  severe, 
while  a  very  indulgent  man  will  easily  reproach  him- 
self with  ill-judged  severity.  The  Admiral  was  really 
convinced  he  had  kept  a  remarkably  tight  hand  over 
that  boy  of  his ;  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  authority 
or  the  slightest  correction  of  his  son  had  been  more 
keenly  felt  by  himself  than  by  Charlie. 

Self-reproach  came  now  like  sudden  grief  upon  him, 
and  overpowered  every  other  feeling,  even  the  intense 
disappointment  of  finding  his  son  no  wiser  than  George, 
and  not  a  bit  different  from  any  ordinary  foolish  young 
fellow. 

"  Have  I  been  so  hard  to  you,  Charlie  ? "  he  asked, 
sorrowfully,  almost  as  if  he  were  craving  forgiveness 
from  his  son, — "  have  I  been  so  hard  that  you  dreaded 
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to  tell  me  of  this  thing,  and  therefore  kept  it  secret 
from  your  own  father  ?  " 

"  Hard  ?  "  repeated  his  astounded  son  ;  "  you  hard, 
Guv  ? "  Charlie  smiled.  "  You  never  were  hard  to 
me  in  your  life — not  even  a  little  severe,  though  some- 
times you  have  tried  to  be  so.  You  could  not  be  hard 
to  any  one ! "  he  said,  affectionately. 

A  really  indulgent  parent  rarely  likes  to  be  told  he 
is  not  a  disciplinarian ;  only  those  like  it  who  pretend 
to  be  very  indulgent  when  they  are  not.  The  Admiral 
got  quite  angry  ;  but  some  of  this  anger  came  as  warmth 
does  after  a  chill :  it  was  the  natural  reaction  from 
deeper  to  lighter  feeling. 

"  Then  how  dared  you  fall  in  love,  sir,  without  tell- 
ing me  ? "  he  asked  so  testily  that  his  son  stood  staring 
at  the  rapid  change  in  him.  But  Charlie  was  not  a 
bit  afraid  of  his  father. 

"  I  did  not  fall  in  love,"  he  answered,  simply.  "  I 
think  I  have  always  had  the  same  feeling  towards 
Nellie  that  I  have  now."  However,  he  was  mistaken 
in  this.  He  continued,  "  As  long  as  I  can  remember, 
whenever  I  have  thought  of  marrying,  I  have  always 
thought  of  Nellie " 

"  As  ...  as  long  as  you  .  .  .  you  can  remember 
.  .  .  whenever  you  .  .  .  you  have  thought  of  .  .  . 
of  marrying ! "  stuttered  the  Admiral.  "  Lord  bless 
my  soul !  "  he  cried — "  Lord  bless  my  soul !  "  and  he 
looked  aghast. 

"  There  was  nothing  really  new  to  tell  you,  father," 
said  Charlie,  calmly ;  "  only  just  one  thing,  and  I  am 
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sorry  now  I  did  not  tell  you  that  sooner.  I  never 
thought  of  telling  it  to  any  one,  because  .  .  .  " — his 
voice  dropped  — "  because  I  have  never  spoken  to 
anybody  of  Nellie.  But  there's  time  enough  to  tell 
you  still,  Guv,  for  the  list  won't  be  out  for  another 
ten  days.  I  settled  with  Nellie  that,  on  the  very 
day  I  see  my  name  in  the  list  of  passed,  I  will  go  and 
claim  her  before  her  mother  and  the  whole  world  as 
my  engaged  wife " 

"  Your  engaged  fiddlestick,  sir  !  Stuff  and  non- 
sense, sir  !  stuff  and  nonsense  !  But  pray,  sir,  perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  the  question,  sir  ?  pray,  sir, 
for  how  long  have  you  considered  yourself  engaged  to 
your  .  .  .  your  wife  ?    His  wife  !  good  Lord  !  his  wife  !  " 

"  I  have  felt  my  whole  life  long,"  said  Charlie, 
very  gravely,  "  as  if  I  were  engaged  to  Nellie  and  she 
to  me." 

"  Your  .  .  .  whole  .  .  .  life  .  .  .  long  !  "  gasped 
the  poor  Admiral ;  then  added  quickly, — "  and.  pray, 
how  old  are  you  now,  sir  ? " 

"  Nearly  twenty,"  said  Charlie. 

"  You  are  no  such  thing,  sir  ! "  cried  his  father,  in  a 
rage ;  "  no  such  thing  !  You  are  a  mere  boy  still,  and 
you  ought  to  be  well  flogged,  sir !  flogged  till  all  the 
precocious  nonsense  is  flogged  out  of  you." 

Charlie  was  just  a  little  nettled  at  this,  but  not 
much — and  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  your  temper  when 
you  are  not  really  angry.  So  he  answered  his  father 
gently,  though  with  considerable  dignity  of  manner — 
with   more   dignity   than   he   might   have   thought   it 
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necessary  to  assume  had  he  been  some  few  years  older 
— "I  shall  be  twenty  on  the  18th  of  August,"  he 
said.  "  A  fellow  is  not  a  boy,  father,  when  he  is 
twenty — he  is  a  man  ! " 

Admiral  Crofton  looked  at  his  son.  Charlie  was 
certainly  taller  than  himself ;  but  he  had  realised  that 
before.  "  Tall  stripling,"  he  had  been  wont  to  think. 
Yet  it  had  never  seriously  struck  him  Charlie  was  even 
nearly  grown-up.  It  did  so  now  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  pain  and  irritation  in  the  discovery  rather 
than  pleasure.  The  age  of  comparative  independence 
feels  like  that  of  estrangement — nay,  even  of  rebellion 
— to  many  a  parent,  and  that  is  why  there  are  some 
who,  to  their  dying  day,  can  be  offended  to  think  their 
son  or  daughter  is  grown-up.  It  was  that  look  of 
strongly  decided  character,  respectfully  yet  boldly  con- 
fronting him  in  his  son's  face,  like  some  calm  power 
quite  equal  to  his  own,  which  brought  conviction  to 
the  father's  mind. 

"  By  God  !  Charlie,"  he  muttered,  "  you  are  right !  " 
And  then,  in  the  quick,  short-breathed  voice,  which  is 
as  often  that  of  emotion  as  of  temper,  said,  "  You  have 
cruelly  disappointed  me,  Charlie  !  I  had  always  thought 
when  at  last  you  were  grown  up  you  would  be  different, 
very  different,  from  the  ordinary  run  of  young  men." 

"  Different  ?  In  what  way,  father  ?  "  asked  Charlie, 
anxiously. 

The  Admiral  hesitated ;  he  did  not  immediately  find 
a  ready  answer. 

"  In  what  way  did  you  think  I  would  be  unlike 
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other  fellows  ?  "  inquired  Charlie  again,  and  as  anxiously 
as  before.  "  Why  did  you  think  I  would  be  different  ? 
Why  should  I  be  different  from  other  fellows,  Guv  ? " 

"  Because  .  .  .  " — the  answer  even  now  was  not  so 
easily  found — "  because  .  .  .  for  a  very  good  reason, 
sir,  a  very  good  reason  !  You  were  quite  differently 
brought  up." 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  Charlie,  much  astonished.  "  I 
have  done  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  other  fellows. 
Had  just  the  same  kind  of  education.  Been  to  Eton. 
And  as  to  my  going  to  Stuttgart,  that's  nothing  out  of 
the  w^ay,  for  half  the  fellows  who  get  plucked  in  their 
first  try  bolt  straight  off  to  Germany." 

"  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,"  replied  Admiral 
Crofton,  waxing  all  the  more  angry  from  feeling  rather 
confused.  "  You  are  right  well  aware,  sir,  that  you 
have  been  brought  up  from  your  earliest  years  with 
good  principles  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong — brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  .  .  .  ahem ! 
...  an  atmosphere  of  ...  of  honourable  feeling. 
And  your  conduct  has  been  disgraceful,  sir !  disgrace- 
ful to  a  gentleman  !  " 

"  Disgraceful  ?  "  repeated  Charlie,  slowly,  and  he 
turned  red. 

"  Yes,  sir  !  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman,  sir  !  How 
dare  you  look  me  in  the  face,  sir  ? "  It  was  really 
the  Admiral  who  glared  at  Charlie.  "  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself,  sir  !  ashamed  of  having  secretly 
engaged  the  affections  of  a  mere  child.  If  you  con- 
sidered the  child  grown-up    and   yourself  engaged  to 
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her,  you  ought  to  have  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour, 
and  have  told  your  own  father.  I  should  instantly 
have  done  the  right  and  proper  thing — I  should  have 
told  Mrs  Newsham.  You  ought  to  have  spoken  to 
Mrs  Newsham  yourself,  sir." 

Charlie  was  hard  hit.  It  must  be  remarkably  un- 
pleasant to  feel  a  bullet  go  suddenly  through  you,  but 
I  doubt  if  the  sensation  can  be  much  more  painful 
than  to  be  quite  unexpectedly  shot  by  a  new  idea  just 
in  the  spot  where  it  had  never  struck  you  you  were 
vulnerable.  A  totally  new  idea  of  your  own  conduct 
is  rarely  an  agreeable  one,  for  you  will  surely  have 
taken  the  most  favourable  view  possible  of  your  own 
actions,  and  new  light  can  lay  bare  little  holes  which 
the  glamour  of  your  own  eyesight  veiled. 

Of  a  sudden  Charlie  saw  his  conduct  placed  before 
him  in  a  startling  new  light.  Only  to  see  it  could  be 
viewed  thus  by  any  one  on  earth — above  all  by  his 
father — took  him  aback.  Until  now  he  had  felt  quite 
blameless.  The  mere  doubt  of  his  perfect  blameless- 
ness  towards  Nellie  angered  him  against  himself.  His 
love  for  her  was  of  that  kind  which  must  feel  itself 
above  all  reproach.  It  was  horrid  pain  to  him  to  have 
even  one  faint  doubt. 

And  as  nothing  makes  you  get  angry  with  others 
so  quickly  as  being  angry  with  yourself,  Charlie  rapidly 
lost  his  temper. 

"  I  have  not  behaved  dishonourably  towards  Nellie  !  " 
he  called  out  violently — "  I  have  not !  and  you  have 
no  right  to  say  so.      It  is  not  true  !     It  is  a  shame  of 
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you  to  say  it,  father."      And  then,  in  a  lower  but  very 
audible  voice,  he  added,  "  A  confounded  shame  1 " 

When  Admiral  Crofton  overheard  quite  clearly  tlie 
words,  "  It  is  not  true — confounded  shame,"  he  con- 
sidered he  had  a  perfect  right  to  feel  unpardonably 
insulted,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  he  was  far  less  angry 
with  his  son  than  he  had  been  an  instant  before.  If  a 
warm  genial  soul  is  justly  irritated,  cool  composure 
feels  to  it  abominably  unsympathetic.  This  is  pre- 
eminently the  case  with  a  justly  irritated  parent — and 
what  parent  doubts  that  his  wrath  is  certainly  just  ? 
A  justly  irritated  father  likes  to  be  met  by  an  unjustly 
irritated  son.  The  Admiral  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  uncomfortable  at  having  all  the  anger  to  himself, 
when  Charlie  thus  opportunely  lost  his  temper.  How- 
ever, the  instinct  of  discipline,  and  the  desire  still  to 
keep  that  very  tight  hand  over  his  son,  no  matter 
what  his  age  might  be,  made  him  answer  as  if  his 
wrath  had  increased  and  not  decreased. 

"  Sir  !  you  have  insulted  me,  sir  !  But  unpardonably 
insulting  as  your  language  has  been  towards  me,  sir,  I 
am  comparatively  unaffected  by  it  on  my  own  account. 
It  is  the  language  you  have  used  this  night  about  Mrs 
Newsham  .  .  .  " — the  Admiral  had  remembered  the 
damnable  lie,  which  he  had  forgotten  in  stronger  feel- 
ings until  then — ''  the  language  you  have  used  towards 
a  lady  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  and  for 
whom  you,  in  the  position  in  which  you  have  wilfully 
dared  to  place  yourself,  sir,  should  have  still  more  un- 
bounded respect  and  every  sort  of  generous,  honourable 
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consideration  as  well.  It  is  the  inexcusable  expression 
— disgraceful — yes,  sir  !  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman — 
that  you  have  made  use  of  in  regard  to  Mrs  New- 
sham's  letter  which  I  call  upon  you  to  withdraw." 

"  That  letter  is  what  I  called  it/'  said  Charlie, 
fiercely, — "  a  lie  which  might  have  separated  me  for 
life  from  Nellie.     A  damnable  lie ! " 

"  Apologise  this  instant,  sir !  Apologise  for  those 
words  this  instant,  sir." 

Charlie  paused  before  speaking.  This  pause  had  its 
effect  on  his  father. 

"  No,"  said  Charlie  at  last,  quite  calmly,  "  I  won't ! 
They  are  true." 

"  You  .  .  .  you  believe  that,  Charlie  ?  "  said  the 
Admiral,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  falling  back 
dismayed. 

Charlie  turned  round  upon  his  father  and  asked 
passionately,  "Do  you  want  me  to  think  Nellie  false  ? 
Do  you  want  me  to  distrust  her  solemn  word  and 
believe  that  letter  ? — believe  she  loves  another  man  ? 
You,  you,  father,  of  all  people  in  the  world  ?  do  you 
want  me  to  distrust  poor  Nellie  ?  Nellie,  of  whom  you 
are  so  fond !  I  have  often  heard  you  say  you  loved 
her  as  if  she  were  your  own  child." 

"  Ahem  ! "  coughed  the  Admiral  uneasily,  for  such 
pleading  from  his  son  told  upon  him  powerfully. 

"  Poor  Nellie,  she  is  weak,"  said  Charlie,  tenderly, 
"  but  she  is  true.  Tell  me,  father,"  he  added,  implor- 
ingly, his  anger  having  quite  melted  away,  "  tell  me  you 
believe  she  is  true,  and  never  could  be  false  to  me  ! " 
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"  My  dear  boy  ..."  began  Admiral  Crofton,  then 
stopped  himself.  "  Xo,  no,  Charlie  !  I  must  not  give  iQ 
to  this  sort  of  nonsense  !  I  must  not  give  in ! " 

But  Charlie  pleaded,  with  a  kind  of  grave  smile  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  his 
father's  arm.  "  You  believe  in  Xellie,  just  as  I  do. 
Guv.  You  know  she  never  would  throw  me  over  for 
another  fellow." 

The  Admiral  looked  admiringly  at  his  son,  and  did 
think  it  quite  impossible. 

"  Ahem  !  ahem  !  "  he  coughed  again. 

"  You  believe,  father,  you  believe  in  Xellie  ? "  plead- 
ed Charlie  once  more. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  foolish  young  people  at  all ! " 
replied  the  Admiral,-  stoutly.  "  Xow,  now,  Charlie,  I 
don't.  But,  my  dear  boy,  I  ...  I  quite  understand  I  " 
And  he  grasped  his  son's  hand  warmly.  "  Painful  letter 
for  you  to  read,  Charlie — very  painful !  But  .  .  . 
you'll  think  differently  of  Mrs  Xewsham  soon,  Charlie." 
It  was  he  who  was  the  pleader  now.  "  You  were  just 
a  little  hot,  Charlie.  Trying  moment  for  you — ought 
not  to  have  given  you  that  letter  so  suddenly.  But 
we'll  let  the  hasty  words  pass,  Charlie.  We'll  say  no 
more  about  them." 

"  Father,"  said  Charlie,  slowly,  "  I  apologise  for  any- 
thing offensive  or  hurtful  I  may  have  said  to  you." 
Then  quickly,  "  You  know  I  did  not  mean  to  be  insult- 
ing to  you." 

Before  the  Admiral  knew  what  he  was  saying  he 
had  blurted  out,  "  Pray,  pray  don't,  Charlie  !    Why,  my 
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dear  boy,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  for  you  to  apol- 
ogise to  me  about." 

Charlie  was  a  little  surprised  at  this. 

Admiral  Crofton  was  one  of  those  truly  courteous 
people  who  instinctively  shrink  from  putting  others 
uncomfortably  in  the  wrong.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
spoken  than  he  remembered  what  a  strict  disciplinariaii 
he  really  was.  "  Ahem,  quite  right,  Charlie !  quite 
right !  I  accept  your  apology,"  he  exclaimed,  hastily. 
"  But  we'll  say  good  night.  Long  past  twelve !  We'll 
talk  over  the  whole  thing  to-morrow,  my  boy  !  See  .  .  . 
see  what  can  be  done.  I  only  wish  you  to  act  in  every 
way  like  an  honourable  man."  And  he  scuttled  out  of 
the  room  in  no  time,  but  not  before  he  had  shaken 
hands  very  warmly  with  his  son. 

The  Admiral  never  felt  more  affectionately  towards 
Charlie  than  at  that  moment.  I  fear  this  will  seem 
odd  to  all  those — they  are  many  ! — who  never  can 
understand  that  no  ill  feeling  need  remain  between 
two  people  who  have  been  sympathetically  angry 
together.  There  are  two  kinds  of  anger,  as  there  are 
two  sorts  of  quarrels — the  sympathetic  and  the  un- 
sympathetic. There  is  a  quarrel  all  made  up  of 
icicles  and  full  stops,  very  decorous,  but  everlasting; 
and  there  is  the  more  human  sort,  in  which  there  can 
be  unexpected  little  accidents  of  sympathy. 

Where  there  is  any  power  of  imagination,  a  man 
may  be  overtaken  suddenly  by  sympathy  for  the  very 
person  he  does  not  want  to  sympathise  with.  But 
the  position  of  feeling  sympathetically  towards  what  a 
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moment  before  was  your  mortal  enemy,  is  such  a 
very  awkward  one  that,  naturally  enough,  nobody 
ever  hears  much  about  it.  Yet  I  believe  this  acci- 
dent occurs  more  frequently  than  is  supposed.  The 
Admiral  would  have  been  quite  capable  of  feeling 
sympathetically  with  his  mortal  enemy — though,  sir, 
he  would  have  been  very  angry  with  him,  sir !  Then 
how  fearfully  easy  was  it  for  the  poor  man,  even  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  disappointment  and  wrath  with 
Charlie,  suddenly  to  feel  sympathy  for  his  son's  true 
love  —  a  love  so  firm  with  fond  belief  that,  sooner 
than  distrust  Nellie  just  a  little,  it  could  doubt  Mrs 
Newsham  !  It  is  true  Admiral  Crofton  was  by  nature 
romantically  inclined,  though  he  did  not  know  it  him- 
self, and  would  have  been  seriously  angry  had  you 
told  him  so. 

But  he  had  become  aware  that  what  felt  like  a 
traitor  was  beginning  to  move  him  in  his  own  heart ; 
and  it  really  was  from  the  most  awkward  of  all  false 
positions  in  which  a  stern  parent  was  ever  threatened 
to  be  placed,  that  he  had  run  so  precipitately  away. 
He  wished  to  reflect  quietly  before  he  was  carried  too 
far — perhaps  beyond  what  was  right  and  honourable. 

When  his  father  was  gone,  Charlie  did  not  go  to 
bed,  but  sat  up  thinking.  He  sat  on  thinking  till  the 
candle  had  died  out,  and  broad  daylight  filled  the 
room. 

It  was  in  the  Admiral's  last  words — "  I  only  wish 
you  to  act  like  an  honourable  man  " — that  he  found 
such  long  thinking.     He  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
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his  father's  high  opinion  of  him.  I  do  not  think 
any  father  ever  had  more  real  influence  over  his  son ; 
it  was  quite  as  great  as  Charlie's  influence  over  the 
Admiral  1  The  young  man  was  absolutely  convinced 
his  father  always  took  the  most  favourable  view  of 
him,  mentally  and  morally,  and  of  everything  he  said 
and  did.  He  had  discovered  this  by  finding  other 
people  so  different.  With  those  other  people  he  felt 
quite  an  ordinary  sort  of  mortal ;  this  he  never  did 
with  his  father.  I  can  imagine  a  prophet,  powerless 
over  whole  races  of  men,  but  believed  in  implicitly  by 
one  man,  remaining  unshaken  in  his  own  infallibility 
until  that  one  worshipper  gave  sign  of  doubt. 

But  self-reproach  takes  odd  little  turns  in  human 
nature  !  And  in  lovers  its  ways  are  stranger  than  in 
other  men  and  women,  though  in  all  of  us  they  are 
strange.  With  the  best  intentions  possible  to  any 
young  man  doubting  for  the  moment  his  own  infalli- 
bility, Charles  Crofton  reviewed  his  whole  conduct  to- 
wards Nellie,  and  clearly  came  to  the  conclusion  he  had 
been  in  the  wrong.  But  what  do  you  suppose  was 
the  one  point  on  which  he  concentrated  all  his  self- 
reproach  ?  What  was  the  mistake,  nay,  the  sin,  he 
clearly  saw  should  be  paid  for  with  the  five-pound 
note  ?  Why,  the  coldness  of  his  last  parting  from 
Nellie !  And  this  was  the  one  part  of  the  whole 
matter  which  would  certainly  have  been  commended 
as  infallibly  right  by  Mrs  Newsham  and  his  father — 
his  father,  to  whom  he  owed  the  very  idea  of  regret- 
ting anything  in  his  conduct  at  all. 
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But  it  was  more  than  mere  regret  Charlie  felt — it 
was  remorse. 

And  the  longer  he  thought  of  the  coldness  of  that 
parting — the  cruel  coldness  of  it — the  more  painfully 
did  he  repent  of  it,  and  intensely  realise  what  a  false 
position  of  horrid  doubt  it  had  possibly  placed  poor 
Nellie  in.  He  had  never  thought  of  this  before.  Had 
his  coldness  chilled  her  love  ?  Could  his  seeming 
hardness  have  filled  her  mind  with  doubt  ?  Had 
Nellie  doubted  him  ?  This  idea  had  never  even 
struck  him  until  then.  And  he  felt  passionately  how 
wrong,  how  inexcusably  wrong,  he  had  been  not  to 
have  gone  back  again  at  the  very  last,  last  moment, 
and  let  her  know  he  had  not  changed  to  her.  And 
there  had  been  time.  He  remembered  how  much  time 
now.  He  remembered  how  he  had  paused  on  that 
first  uprising  of  the  meadow  just  outside  the  rectory 
windows  at  Bluehaven.  He  had  looked  back  and  seen 
Nellie  standing  quite  still,  as  if  waiting  for  one  word 
of  kindness  to  undo  the  cold  cruelty  which  had  turned 
her  into  stone.  One  word  from  him,  one,  only  one ! 
would  have  been  enough.  He  said  that  word  to  him- 
self again  and  again,  and  cursed  himself  for  ha^-ing  left 
it  unsaid  at  the  right  moment.  The  past,  like  an 
executioner  before  whom  we  are  suddenly  bound,  can 
come  up  behind  us,  and  quickly  strangle  our  present 
hopeful  faith,  and  in  one  instant  the  living  may  be 
dead. 

"  There  is  no  truth  in  that  horrible  letter  !     There 
is   no   trutli  in   it !     Yet,  if  ...  if  Nellie    did   mis- 
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understand  ..."  And  the  past  stood  with  that 
ready  rope  behind  him,  and  cruel  doubt  fell  upon  him 
and  bound  him  down. 

Could  Metternich  have  known  his  thoughts  just 
then,  she  would  have  felt  triumphant.  Charlie  had 
called  her  letter  a  "  damnable  lie  "  !  and  yet  he  believed 
it  now,  and  with  that  terrible  intensity  of  faith  which 
only  comes  in  its  full  might  to  crush  us  after  we  have 
first  disbelieved  with  our  whole  soul. 

But  he  did  not  blame  Nellie;  he  blamed  himself. 
"  I  had  repulsed  her — I  was  cold.  She  thought  I  had 
changed,  and  cared  no  longer  for  her ;  and  so  she  has 
accepted  the  love  of  another  man.  She  was  not 
faithless  to  me  until  I  had  made  her  believe  I  did  not 
love  her  any  more." 

Then  Charlie  remembered  George  was  a  very  good 
match,  and  he  himself  a  poor  one.  It  was  character- 
istic of  his  love  that  he  should  not  have  thought  of 
this  before.  He  reddened  at  what  seemed  to  him  a 
low  suspicion,  and  all  his  better  nature  rebelled  against 
so  mean  a  thought  of  Nellie.  He  put  it  away  from 
him.  But  to  do  so  brought  him  no  return  of  hope ; 
for  he  only  believed  the  more  implicitly  in  Mrs  New- 
sham's  worldliness, — in  her  wish  for  this  match,  and 
her  power  to  have  made  it. 

As  may  easily  be  imagined.  Jack  Battles  had  not 
been  quite  silent  at  Stuttgart  on  the  subject  of  George 
and  Mrs  Newsham.  He  had  said  more  than  once, 
and  with  but  'trifling  variations  of  expression,  "  I 
have  never  seen  that  Mrs  Newsham  any  more  than  I 
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have  seen  a  man-eating  tiger  in  its  own  jungle ;  but  I 
say,  by  Jove  !  she  must  be  a  remarkably  'cute  man- 
eater  in  her  own  way,  and  if  I  were  a  catch,  and  had 
a  fortune,  hang  me  if  I  would  not  keep  clear  of  her 
lair."  He  had  joked  pretty  often  about  the  "  man- 
eater."  Like  most  "  chaffy "  young  fellows,  Eattles 
had  a  whole  set  of  standard  jokes,  and  this  was  one  of 
them,  for  he  had  been  immensely  tickled  at  George 
having  been  asked  his  intentions  about  Miss  Adela — 
"  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  Crofton,  he  did 
not  even  know  if  she  were  good-looking  or  not !  Never 
knew  such  a  joke  in  my  life.  By  Jove  !  it  was  a 
farce !  He  did  not  care  one  half  straw  for  the  girl, 
but  he  lived  in  mortal  terror  of  the  man-eater !  Quite 
clear  the  "  man-eater  "  thought  him  a  likely  spec. — 
uncle  dying,   and  all  that  sort  of  thing  !  " 

After  the  fashion  of  a  very  young  man,  Charlie 
judged  others  entirely  by  himself,  so  thought  it  quite 
impossible  any  fellow  on  earth  could  have  been  in 
love  with  a  girl  like  Adela.  When  a  young  man  is 
deeply  in  love  with  one  girl,  he  can  think  another  ten 
times  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as  she  really  is.  So 
it  was  only  too  easy  for  him  to  believe  George  was  in 
love  with  Nellie.  Yet  he  was  generous  to  his  rival : 
even  jealousy  could  not  make  him  quickly  doubt  his 
closest  friend  and  chosen  companion,  for  to  doubt  George 
seemed  to  him  mean  infamy. 

"  George  would  not  have  let  himself  love  Nellie  if 
he  had  known  I  loved  her.  And  if  I  were  to  tell 
him  now  .  .  .  even  now  .  .  .      But  how  dare  I  tell 
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liim  I  love  the  girl  he  loves,  when  she,  by  my  own 
fault,  must  have  changed  to  me  ?  It  would  not  be 
honourable  to  Nellie.  And  my  father  is  right — I 
should  act  like  an  honourable  man."  Then  he  pain- 
fully reflected,  "  George  can  be  a  more  agreeable 
fellow  than  I  often  am.  I  may  have  been  too  silent, 
too  coldly  reserved.  I  think  Xellie  was  a  little  afraid 
of  me.  And  no  one  could  be  afraid  of  George.  I 
know  I  am  rather  a  forbidding  sort  of  chap  at  times," 
thought  poor  Charlie  ;  "  fellows  have  often  told 
me  so." 

The  Admiral  sat  up  very  late  too.  In  one  room 
there  was  Charlie  convincing  himself  he  had  for  ever 
lost  the  girl  he  loved,  and  solemnly  vowing  he  would 
never  marry  as  long  as  he  lived — thus  proving  he 
reaUy  did  possess  to  a  certain  degree  that  curious 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  marrying  mankind  which 
his  father  had  expected  of  him  as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  there  was  the  sternly  wise  Admiral  four  doors 
off,  minutely  arranging  during  two  whole  hours  how 
his  boy's  silly,  improvident  marriage  with  the  mere 
child  he  had  the  unpardonable  foolishness  to  love 
could  be  .  .  .  prevented  ?  No ;  could  possibly  be 
brought  about ! 

"  As  to  money,"  thought  the  Admiral,  "  why.  Lord 
bless  my  soul !  there  need  be  no  difficulty  about  that : 
a  couple  of  hundred  at  the  outside  would  be  sufficient 
for  an  old  fellow  like  me.  They  might  have  the 
rest.  That  would  give  them  the  clear  thousand  a-year 
poor   Cuthbert   so   generously   left   me.     And   there's 
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that  house  in  Pont  Street  ..."  A  vision  rose  before 
the  Admiral's  mind,  and  charmed  him  as  only  a  fair 
vision  can. 

There  are  people  born  into  this  world  husbands 
and  wives,  and  fathers  and  mothers, — but  those  are 
the  very  ones  who  too  often  will  be  denied  the  satis- 
faction of  their  stroncj  affections.  The  Admiral  had 
been  born  an  adoring  husband  and  father.  It  w^as 
the  greatest  pity  his  wife  had  died,  for  he  could  have 
gone  on  worshipping  her  for  ever  as  a  sort  of  goddess 
infinitely  liis  own  superior — although  it  is  said  by 
those  who  knew  her  that  she  never  really  was  worthy 
to  be  compared  to  his  own  genial,  loving,  courteous, 
sympathetic,  and  quite  agreeable  self. 

The  born  husbands  hardly  ever  marry  again,  though 
to  the  last  they  will  nobly  idealise  women  and  touch- 
ingly  believe  in  their  goodness,  even  when  they  are 
not  good.  They  will  be  their  chivalrous  admirers  for 
life — I  might  call  them  their  attendant  saints.  We 
all  have  seen  pictures  of  the  Madonna  seated  upon 
a  throne,  and  on  the  lower  steps  have  stood,  rapt  in 
calm  and  noble  worship,  the  figures  of  believing  men 
who  have  believed  unto  martyrdom  and  death.  The 
Admiral  had  a  soul  which  could  worship  in  the  spirit 
of  these  saints.  Charlie  had  this  same  holy  spirit  in 
him  too ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  more  restricted  belief 
than  his  father. 

Providence  had  been  kind  to  tlie  Admiral  in 
giving  him  a  son.  I  am  glad  he  was  not  left  on 
earth  without  one  human  bein^r  whom  he  had  a  ritrht 
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to  love  enough  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  kind  heart ; 
for  it  is  true  that  strong  affections,  when  quite  un- 
satisfied, can  be  a  kind  of  consaming  sickness  full  of 
suffering  for  the  soul.  The  Admiral's  love  for  his  son 
was  infinite,  and  his  satisfaction  in  loving  him  un- 
reservedly with  perfect  unselfishness  was  boundless. 

But  this  born  father  had  a  very  large  heart — he 
could  have  loved  many  children  as  he  loved  Charlie. 
I  know  but  few  people  will  believe  this,  for  there  is 
nothing  so  little  understood  as  largeness  of  heart. 
Most  men  and  women  have  a  sort  of  iron  safe  inside 
them  not  many  inches  wide,  and  it  has  but  one  key, 
or  rarely  two.  That  is  what  makes  the  world  so 
lonely  for  those  who  have  no  special  key.  There  is 
solitude  amongst  the  iron  safes,  as  there  is  poverty  in 
a  bank  wliere  other  people's  gold  is  double-locked  in 
strong  chests  all  round  you — you  may  stand  a  beggar 
amidst  thousands  of  pounds ! 

But  there  was  no  iron-bound  safe,  no  complication 
of  padlocks,  inside  the  kind  Admiral,  and  he  thought 
now  of  ^N'ellie  with  a  true  father's  love.  Her  sweet 
pathetic  face,  her  gentle  loving  ways,  were  very  dear 
to  him :  she  was  just  the  daughter  he  would  have 
chosen  for  himself  had  he  been  given  two  children, 
and  not  only  one. 

In  imagination  he  now  gave  up,  besides  his  fortune, 
his  own  house  to  her  and  Charlie,  that  they  might  live 
there  happily  together,  "  if  Charlie  is  quartered  near 
London.  And  when  I  am  on  shore  and  up  in  town, 
I  know  Nellie  will  be  glad  to  have  the  old  man  with 
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her."  He  liked  the  thought.  It  pleased  him  much  to 
feel  he  might  be  a  welcome  guest  in  the  house  he  had 
given  up  to  his  children.  That  Xellie  would  always 
be  a  loving  daughter  to  him,  was  a  certainty  which 
admitted  of  no  doubt. 

That  idealised  ^dsion  of  the  future,  oh,  how  beautiful 
it  can  be  1  None  of  the  disillusion  is  there  which 
terrible  reality  so  often  brings ;  for  that  which,  seen 
from  afar,  has  seemed  like  a  dream  of  heaven,  can  be 
horrible  when  it  has  come  quite  near.  Eeality  has  a 
cold  finger  on  its  left  hand,  whose  touch  can  feel  to  us 
like  that  of  death. 

If  the  imagination  is  pleased,  it  straightways  changes 
every  fact  we  look  upon.  The  Admiral  had  been 
angry  with  his  son  for  saying  he  had  felt  his  whole 
life  long  as  if  he  were  engaged  to  Xellie  and  she  to 
him.  Yet  he  now  remembered  these  very  words  with 
approbation.  "  Quite  right,  CharUe  —  quite  right ! 
That's  the  kind  of  love  which  grows  to  be  a  man's 
whole  soul.  No  chopping  and  changing  in  that  sort ! 
No  thinking  you  are  in  love  with  one  girl  while  you 
are  falling  in  love  with  another !  I  am  sorry  for  that 
poor  young  Adela — sorry  George  has  not  been  faith- 
ful to  her  memory  a  little  longer ;  and  I'U  tell  him  so 
when  next  I  see  him.  But  I  expect  he  wiU  be  pro- 
posing for  Sylvia  in  another  ten  days.  One  thing  is 
certain — he  is  quite  unworthy  of  Nellie." 

As  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  refuse  his  strong  desire 
to  one  you  love,  so  is  it  a  moving  joy  to  grant  him  the 
wish   of  his   heart.      If   once   you   give   way   to   this 
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pleasure,  you  will  go  on  till  the  impossible  itself 
has  vanished.  His  son's  marriage  with  Nellie  soon 
seemed  to  the  Admiral  a  simple  matter,  very  easy  of 
accomplishment ;  and  he  finally  went  to  bed,  having 
all  but  fixed  the  wedding-day. 

Nothing  is  stranger  than  the  startling  difference 
there  can  be  between  the  thoughts  we  have  closed  our 
eyes  upon  and  those  to  which  we  awake  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Common-sense  is  a  very  sleepy  fellow, 
and  he  is  in  bed  half  his  time  by  eleven,  and  so  sound 
asleep  that  he  forgets  us  and  we  quite  forget  him : 
our  meeting  with  him  next  day  is  apt  to  be  singularly 
unpleasant. 

When  the  Admiral  awoke  the  following  morning, 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  awaking  in  a  wet  blanket.  The 
sensation  was  supremely  disagreeable.  Before  he  had 
even  time  to  get  up,  he  had  asked  himself,  "  Am  I 
a  romantic  old  fool  ?  Can  Nellie  have  changed  her 
mind  ?  Her  acceptance  of  George  looks  like  it.  And 
Mrs  Newsham  is  a  mother  who  is  only  too  likely  to 
know  her  daughter's  real  feelings.  If  Nellie  should 
have  changed  her  mind,  would  it  be  right — would  it 
be  honourable — for  Charlie  to  come  forward  ?  George 
is  a  much  better  match  than  he  can  ever  be."  The 
Admiral  actually  perceived  this  by  daylight.  "  I  will 
ask  Charlie  if  he  has  reason  to  suppose  there  can  have 
been  any  change  of  feeling  or  any  misunderstanding 
on  Nellie's  part." 

The  Admiral  always  did  what  he  thought  his 
duty  as  quickly  as  possible.     It  was  a  habit  he  had 
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got.  So  the  very  first  moment  he  saw  Charlie,  he 
asked  him  the  question  point-blank. 

Charlie  told  him  the  truth,  and  stated  a  strong  case 
against  himself. 

The  son  had  the  father's  same  direct  way  of  doing 
what  he  considered  his  duty.  He  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  it  was  his  duty  to  convince  his  father  that 
he  was  bound  in  honour  to  give  Nellie  up,  just  as  the 
Admiral  had  come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  his  duty 
to  convince  Charlie  he  ought  to  give  her  up.  But 
when  a  man  is  convincing  himself  against  his  will 
that  what  is  acutely  painful  to  him  is  yet  the  right 
thing  to  be  done,  he  is  apt  to  be  much  put  out  if  you 
agree  with  him  too  readily. 

Admiral  Crofton  would  have  liked  his  son's  case  to 
be  so  strong  that  he  might  have  consented,  after  all, 
to  grant  him  his  heart's  desire ;  and  without  being  in 
the  least  aware  of  it,  this  is  what  he  had  secretly 
hoped  for.  So  he  was  disappointed,  irritated,  to  be 
convinced  straight  off  of  his  own  most  distasteful 
conviction. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  quite  angrily ;  "  you  must  give 
her  up.  You  must  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  her. 
You  are  right  in  thinking  that,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
you  are  bound  to  give  her  up — for  bound  to  give  her 
up  you  undoubtedly  are,  sir  !  " 

His  father's  words  were  a  shock  to  poor  Charlie ;  he 
too  had  secretly  hoped  for  contradiction.     He  fired  up. 

"  I  promised  to  claim  her  as  my  wife ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, passionately;  "and  I  will  do  what  I  said." 

VOL.    IL  s 
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"  You  will  do  no  sucli  thing,  sir ! "  cried  the  Ad- 
miral, in  a  rage ;  "  and  if  you  dare  to  disobey  me,  I 
will  cut  you  off  to  a  shilling  I  Yes,  sir,  I  will !  I'll 
cut  you  off  to  a  shilling,  sir  !  " 

Charlie  stared,  astounded  at  his  father.  "  Should  a 
man  of  honour  ever  break  his  promise  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Most  certainly,  sir !  if  it  is  a  promise  a  man  of 
honour  had  no  right  to  make." 

"  You  ...  you  think  this,  father  ?  " 
"  Good  God,  sir  !     Would  I  say  so,  sir  .  .  .  ?  " 
Exactly  at  this  moment  Captain  Vincent  was  an- 
nounced.    There  are  times  when  a  visitor  can  walk 
into  a  room  like  a  visible  dispensation  of  Providence. 
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Old  Lady  Blinffollcle  always  breakfasted  in  bed ;  and 
so  now  did  Nellie. 

The  girl  never  seemed  really  awake  until  after 
luncheon.  She  would  begin  to  revive  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Lady  Blinffollde  ordered  her  carriage  every  day  at 
half -past  three,  but  she  was  never  dressed  till  a  quarter 
to  four. 

It  was  whilst  waiting  for  her  ladyship's  bonnet  to 
be  properly  tied  on  by  her  maid  Pickering,  that  Nellie 
would  read  the  newspaper.  She  had  not  latterly  felt 
in  a  humour  for  any  sort  of  reading,  and  she  thought 
she  really  had  not  time  for  it,  but  she  never  missed 
glancing  over  the  '  Morning  Post.' 

Each  day  she  looked  for  the  same  thing,  and  each 
day  as  she  laid  down  the  paper  she  felt  sick  at  heart, 
just  as  if  she  really  had  expected  to  find  what  she 
believed  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  her 
seeing;  for  she  thought  Charlie  could  not  be  going 
in  for  his  examination  before  the  winter  at  soonest. 

Nellie  had    been  exactly  three  weeks  to  the  day 
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with  Lady  BlinffoUcle,  and  the  carriage  was  waiting  as 
usual  from  half-past  three  to  a  quarter  to  four  at  the 
Dowager's  door,  when,  feeling  almost  awake,  she  took 
up  the  '  Morning  Post,'  and  searched  as  attentively  as 
if  she  were  full  of  hope  for  that  list  of  successful  army 
candidates. 

She  found  it — to  find  it  was  a  shock  of  such  intense 
delight  that  for  a  moment  she  could  not  see  from 
agitation. 

It  was  the  feeling  "  his  name  cannot  be  there " 
which  steadied  her  excessive  joy,  so  that  she  could 
look  again  and  read.  She  glanced  instinctively  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  There  was  Charlie's  name !  He  had 
passed  out  third. 

Nellie  sat  so  still  in  the  carriage,  and  was  so 
absolutely  silent,  that  Lady  Blinffollde  at  last  became 
aware  she  was  not  listening ;  and  her  ladyship  actually 
stopped  talking !  Yet  Nellie  did  not  notice  this, 
though  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  extraordi- 
nary things  for  the  Dowager  to  stop  talking. 

Though  Lady  Blinffollde  was  piqued  to  see  the  girl 
did  not  even  perceive  she  had  ceased  speaking,  she  was 
not  more  surprised  than  she  had  often  been  before  at  the 
far-off,  absent,  odd  look  of  her,  for  Nellie  had  frequently 
of  late  been  curiously  strange  in  look  and  manner. 

Nellie  went  that  night  with  Lady  Blinffollde  to  a 
ball.  George  was  there.  Although  the  girl  he  loved 
had  grown  very  cold  to  him,  he  still  went  everywhere 
he  was  likely  to  meet  her. 

Of    late    George    would    stand     watching    Nellie, 
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perhaps  for  quite  a  long  time,  before  he  spoke  to  her. 
He  would  only  go  up  and  speak  to  her  when  quite 
convinced  she  was  not  coming  first  to  speak  to  him. 

But  on  that  evening  it  was  she  who  walked  up  to 
him.  There  was  some  change  in  her  he  instantly  felt. 
Yet  though  she  had  sought  him,  she  stood  before  him 
as  if  unable  to  speak.  Her  look  moved  him  horribly. 
The  sight  of  her  was  for  a  moment  a  terrible  agitation 
to  him.  He  scanned  her  countenance  with  eager 
pain — then  seemed  reassured,  and  reddened  as  if  the 
first  thought  he  had  had  of  her  were  shameful  misery 
to  his  soul.  A  base  thought  of  one  you  love,  come 
suddenly  on  your  mind,  can  sear  it  with  agony.  His 
thought  of  her  had  been  to  him  a  dreadful  one. 

He  looked  down  as  if  in  shame,  and  said  to  her  in  a 
voice  of  pained  kindness,  for  she  remained  speechless, 
"  Sit  down  a  little  here  with  me,  ISrellie,  for  I  think 
you  are  tired  to-night." 

They  had  hardly  sat  down  together,  when  George, 
speaking  more  cheerfully  to  her  than  he  had  done  for 
many  days,  exclaimed,  "  Did  you  see  the  good  news, 
Nellie  ?     Charlie  Crofton  has  passed  in  third." 

She  was  as  white  as  her  white  ball-dress.  She  did 
not  speak.  George  would  have  thought  her  strange 
indeed  had  she  not  so  often  been  strange  to  him  of  late. 
He  continued — "  And  Charlie  has  known  his  luck  for 
thirty-six  hours  now.  Butt  telegraphed  the  good  news 
to  Plymouth  yesterday." 

"  Is  ...  he  ...  at  ..  .  Plymouth  ? "  The  ques- 
tion was  asked  very  slowly,  with  difficult  utterance. 
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and  she  had  turned  her  head  aside  ;  but  so  accustomed 
was  George  to  her  queer  shy  ways  with  him,  that  he 
hardly  noticed  this. 

"  Yes/'  he  said,  glad  she  had  spoken  at  last ;  "  he  has 
been  at  Plymouth  since  Tuesday,  I  hear.  I  had  a  letter 
from  Uncle  Charles  last  week  about  some  business,  and 
he  said  he  was  expecting  Charlie  back  from  Germany 
immediately.  And,  by  the  by,  Nellie,  Uncle  Charles 
told  me  to  give  you  his  love  if  I  saw  you,  for  he  had 
heard  from  young  Seymour,  who  is  on  board  the  Apollo, 
that  you  are  staying  in  town  with  Lady  Blinffollde." 

"  Then  he  knows  I  am  with  Lady  BHnffollde,"  said 
Nellie,  in  a  very  low  voice,  still  looking  away  from 
George. 

At  this  moment,  that  rather  elderly  beau  Lord 
Damper  came  up  to  Nellie,  and  asked  if  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  her  down-stairs  for  some 
refreshment.  She  rose  quickly,  and  was  taking  his 
proffered  arm,  when  George  sprung  up  and  said 
resolutely,  "  Excuse  me.  Lord  Damper,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  you  are  taking  my  partner  from  me."  But 
before  Lord  Damper  could  answer,  Nellie  was  saying 
quite  loudly,  "  This  waltz  is  quite  over,  so  I  will  go 
down  with  you.  Lord  Damper."  And  she  accepted  his 
arm  and  walked  away  without  once  looking  back  at 
poor  George.  George's  whole  face  flushed  violently 
with  very  angry  sorrow.  Was  the  young  fellow  jeal- 
ous of  every  man  who  spoke  to  her  ? 

He  heard  Lord  Damper  say,  "  May  I  be  permitted, 
Miss  Newsham,  to  ask  if  that  extremely  young  gentle- 
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man  has  any  very  particular  right  to  consider  you  his 
partner  for  the  whole  evening  ? "  And  he  distinctly 
heard  Xellie  reply,  with  a  loud  decision  that  was  start- 
ling in  her  because  so  unusual,  "  He  has  no  right 
whatever.     He  has  none  !  " 

Eleanour  Xewsham  did  not  lie  in  bed  next  day,  but 
got  up  very  early,  and  came  down  and  sat  in  the 
drawing-room  quite  alone,  the  whole  livelong  morning. 
She  was  glad  to  be  alone,  for  every  passing  sound  was 
an  emotion  to  her  she  could  not  control. 

The  minutes  of  painful  watching  grew  into  hours ; 
and  Charlie  did  not  come  !  The  hours  dragged  on  into 
what  felt  to  her  like  a  lifetime  of  long  years.  And  at 
last  those  seeming  years  sickened  slowly  into  despair, 
as  long  years  do  into  old  age.  That  long,  long  morn- 
ing made  poor  Nellie  feel  quite  old. 

"  Why,  my  dear  creature  !  "  cried  Lady  BlinffoUde, 
when  she  appeared  just  before  luncheon, — "  why,  my 
poor  dear  creature  !  whatever  is  the  matter  ?  You  look 
as  if  you  had  been  up  aU  night ! "  And  the  Dowager 
was  certain  the  match  had  just  been  broken  off. 
How  unfortunate  it  was  she  had  not  come  down  a 
little  sooner !  She  might  have  been  consulted  by  the 
shy  young  people,  if  only  she  had  happened  to  be  on 
the  spot ! 

But  to  make  quite  sure  she  had  good  reason  for 
her  belief,  out  of  the  room  she  went :  and  she  almost 
ran  down-stairs,  so  great  was  her  hurry,  to  ask  the 
butler  if  Sir  George  Crofton  had  called.  "When  she 
found  he  had  not,  she  made  up  her  mind  the  match 
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had  been  broken  off  the  night  before.  "  Nellie  was 
strange,  most  strange  last  night, — stranger  if  possible 
than  ever  !  and  Sir  George  seemed  beside  himself  !  " 

Nellie  would  eat  no  luncheon.  She  only  took  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  tried,  but  failed,  to  eat  a  bis- 
cuit. Lady  Blinffollde,  on  the  contrary,  ate  more  than 
usual,  for  the  puzzle  of  this  lover's  mystery  agreed 
admirably  with  her  constitution ;  but  she  said — "  I  do 
wonder,  my  dear  NelHe,  that  Dr  Williams- Smith  does 
not  give  you  the  same  tonic  he  gives  me,  for  it  really 
has  a  very  wonderful  effect  upon  the  appetite." 

The  Dowager  was  taking  a  second  cutlet  when  the 
footman  brought  in  a  telegram.  It  was  for  Nellie. 
At  sight  of  it  the  poor  girl  all  but  fainted,  so  Lady 
Blinffollde  felt  justified  in  opening  it.  It  was  from 
Mrs  Newsham : — "  Going  up  to  Alexandra  Hotel  to- 
night. Meet  me  there  to-night.  Have  engaged  room 
for  you." 

"  Nothing  dreadful !  nothing  dreadful,  my  poor,  poor 
dear !  only  from  your  mother — I'll  read  it  to  you." 

Her  mother's  name  did  more  to  bring  Nellie  back 
to  clear  consciousness  than  the  second  glass  of  sherry 
which  Lady  Blinffollde  instantly  poured  out  and  gave 
her. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

Why  was  Clara  coming  up  to  town  so  suddenly  ? 
Why  by  such  a  very  late  train  ?  Why  had  she 
not  come  by  a  morning  one  ? 

This  is  what  had  happened  at  Eastcourt.  The 
day  before,  Thomas  had  been  allowed  down-stairs  for 
the  first  time  since  his  jaundice,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  Johnson  had  come  upon  him  so  clearly 
when  he  found  himself  back  again  in  his  "  study,"  that 
he  could  feel  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  upper 
footman,  and  quite  forgot  he  had  had  confidence  in 
him  now  for  several  days.  The  consequence  was  that 
Mr  Newsham  set  everything  astray.  He  would  open 
the  post-bag  himself,  for  he  felt  he  could  not  trust  any 
one  to  do  it  properly  but  himself ;  yet  in  taking  out 
the  letters  he  mistook  the  newspapers  for  advertise- 
ments, and  two  temperance  tracts  for  the  papers. 

No  newspapers  could  be  found  in  the  house,  though 
Clara  insisted  on  looking  in  all  Thomas's  pockets  for 
them.  James,  the  footman,  spent  most  of  the  day 
searching  about,  and,  when  he  did  not  find  the 
papers,  Thomas  naturally  felt  justified  in  having  no 
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confidence  in  such  a  man,  for,  as  lie  said  to  Clara, 
"  Poor  Johnson  would  have  found  them  immediately. 
Yes,  yes,  he  would  !  Johnson  always  found  every- 
thing, Clara." 

Clara  was  perfectly  sure  Thomas  had  thrown  the 
papers  into  the  fire,  for  the  grate  was  full  of  floating 
grey  ashes.  But  she  did  not  argue  the  matter.  She 
never  argued  with  Thomas. 

Next  day  Kate  got  a  newspaper  from  George  by  the 
second  post,  with  big  crosses  inside  marking  a  parti- 
cular place  !  It  was  Charlie's  name  in  the  Sand- 
hurst list  of  passed. 

Clara  heard  Kate  read  Charlie's  name  aloud  to 
Thomas.  Kate  was  so  amiably  delighted,  not  only  for 
Charlie's  sake  but  for  "  dear,  kind  Uncle  Charles's  too," 
that  she  did  not  notice  any  emotion  on  her  sister-in- 
law's  part,  though  Clara  betrayed  more  than  you  would 
have  imagined — any  such  news  was  unexpected  by  her 
for  another  ten  days.  But  perfect  self-command  never 
leaves  her  long,  and  when  she  rose  to  quit  the  room, 
saying  she  had  forgotten  an  unfinished  letter  up-stairs, 
there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  to  make  you  doubt 
she  was  merely  going  to  look  for  it.  In  reality  she 
went  off  herself  to  the  stable  -  yard.  Five  minutes 
afterwards  a  man  had  started  on  horseback  for  Slumby 
with  two  telegrams — one  to  the  Alexandra  Hotel  and 
the  other  to  Eleanour. 

As  Mrs  Newsham  was  walking  back  into  the  house, 
she  wondered  what  excuse  she  could  give  for  rushing 
off  to  town  that  very  afternoon.      She  was  so  accus- 
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tomed,  whenever  she  went  up  to  London  suddenly,  to 
go  there  in  order  to  consult  the  doctors,  that  this 
excuse  had  become  a  second  nature  to  her,  and  was 
like  a  dead  -  weight  upon  her  imagination, — the  doc- 
tors, and  only  the  doctors,  would  now  come  into  her 
head.  But  she  did  not  want  to  consult  them  about 
Thomas,  being  quite  determined  to  leave  him  at  East- 
court,  and  it  was  really  impossible  for  herself  or  for 
one  of  the  children  to  get  seriously  ill  during  the  next 
two  hours,  and  yet  be  able  to  travel.  She  then  re- 
membered how  on  one  memorable  occasion  she  had 
sent  Rockhurst  up  to  town  to  consult  the  dentist ; 
but  Sylvia  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  had 
latterly  suffered  from  toothache,  and  Sylvia  was  so 
clever  and  alarmingly  wide-awake,  that  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  take  her  into  the  midst  of  what  was 
likely  to  be  a  complication  of  matrimonial  accidents. 

So  Clara  had  suddenly  to  be  seized  with  bad  tooth- 
ache herself  !  And  very  effectively  she  got  it.  And 
dreadful  were  the  stories  she  told  of  the  wrong  teeth 
drawn,  and  the  jaws  broken  by  "  the  man  in  Slumby." 
The  amiably  sympatlietic  Kate  was  horrified  by  these 
tales,  and  did  think  poor  Clara  ought  indeed  to  go  up 
to  town  immediately,  and  quite  understood  that  if 
Clara  went  by  the  seven  o'clock  train  that  evening, 
she  could  see  the  dentist  the  very  first  thing  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  fact  is,  Kate  was  so  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  going  home  herself,  and  getting  away 
from  the  repression  and  constraint  of  her  sister-in-law's 
house,  that  she  simply  required  no  excuse  at  all ! 
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And  so  unsuspicious  was  she  by  nature,  that  it 
seemed  quite  natural  to  her  for  Clara's  toothache  to  go 
away  soon  after  they  got  into  the  train.  She  remem- 
bered having  often  heard  of  people  who  were  suffering 
tortures  being  cured  by  merely  putting  their  foot 
inside  a  dentist's  door ;  and  this  very  thing  had  once 
happened  to  Kate  herself.  She  was  one  of  those 
nervous  people  who  get  violent  attacks  of  neuralgia 
from  time  to  time.  Clara  had  always  seemed  coldly 
superior  to  this,  as  to  every  other  physical  weakness. 
A  very  strong  woman  is  sure  to  be  extremely  hard  to- 
wards the  pain  and  illness  of  other  women — far  harder 
than  the  strongest  man.  Kate  would  suffer  agonies  of 
neurale^ia  in  secret  sooner  than  tell  Clara.  But  she 
sympathised  much  with  Clara's  toothache  ;  it  seemed  to 
make  her  more  like  an  ordinary  woman,  and  Thomas's 
wife  did  not  always  feel  quite  human  to  Kate. 

Mrs  Newsham  dropped  her  sister-in-law  in  Chapel 
Street,  and  went  on  alone  to  the  Alexandra  Hotel. 
She  had  purposely  left  her  maid  at  Eastcourt,  just  as 
she  had  purposely  sent  Nellie  to  Lady  BlinffoUde's 
without  any  attentively  listening,  observing  person, 
sure  to  talk  quite  unreservedly  to  Pickering. 

Pickering's  intimacy  with  the  Dowager  was  greater 
than  some  people  may  believe — far  greater  than  either 
maid  or  mistress  was  herself  aware  of,  for  Lady  Blin- 
ffoUde  thought  she  kept  Pickering  at  a  very  great 
distance,  and  really  never  talked  to  her  in  the  least. 

Pickering  was  a  "  treasure."  She  awaited  Mrs 
JSTewsham  in  the  rooms  pre-engaged  by  telegram  at  the 
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Alexandra  Hotel.  She  had  brought  Miss  Eleanour's 
luggage  from  Eaton  Place,  and  had  unpacked  her 
carpet-bag,  and  put  out  her  "  night  things."  Pick- 
ering informed  Mrs  Newsham  that  Miss  Eleanour  had 
dined  out  with  Lady  Blinffollde,  and  was  now  at  an 
evening  party,  but  that  her  ladyship  had  told  her 
to  tell  Mrs  Newsham  Miss  Eleanour  would  certainly 
not  arrive  at  the  hotel  later  than  twelve  o'clock. 

Lady  Blinffollde  had  not  concealed  from  Pickering 
her  great  anxiety  to  know  what  on  earth  had  brought 
Mrs  Newsham  so  suddenly  up  to  town.  She  had  not 
said  to  the  confidential  maid,  "  It  must  be  the  break- 
ing-off  of  this  match  between  her  daughter  and  Sir 
George  ; "  but  Pickering  herself  considered — and  so 
did  the  whole  servants'  hall  —  that  it  undoubtedly 
was  the  breaking-off  of  the  match  with  Sir  George 
Crofton  which  had  brought  Mrs  Newsham  to  town. 
The  maid  would  have  been  much  pleased  to  carry 
back  some  little  word  from  Mrs  Newsham  that  night 
which  would  have  relieved  her  lady's  intense  curiosity  ; 
but  she  instantly  felt  that  extraordinary  repressive 
chill  in  Mrs  Newsham's  presence,  which  can  make 
Clara  quite  unapproachable,  like  the  ice  round  the 
north  pole.      So  Pickering  took  quick  leave. 

And  Clara  waited  for  Eleanour  alone.  She  read 
neither  book  nor  paper.  She  sat  very  still  with  her 
own  thoughts.  The  idea  had  come  to  her,  "  Have 
Charlie  Crofton  and  Eleanour  met  this  day  ?  Does 
Lady  Blinffollde  now  know  all  ?  Does  .  .  .  does 
George  know  all  ? "     And  she  remembered  how  she 
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had  laughed  a  falsehood  to  George  when  he  had  asked 
if  Nellie  loved  another  man.  She  felt  she  could  hate 
George  if  he  dared  to  doubt  her,  just  as  she  had 
hated  Sir  Cuthbert  when  his  keen  glance  saw  a  lie 
on  her  lips  and  in  her  eyes.  Women  like  Clara 
are  not  ashamed  if  discovered  in  an  untruth.  Their 
feeling  is  solely  one  of  angry  hatred.  That  is  why 
they  are  such  dangerous  people. 

Clara  did  not  expect  Eleanour  till  after  one  o'clock. 
Lady  Blinffollde  was  usually  an  hour  behind  time. 

But  about  twelve  she  heard  footsteps  in  the  passage. 
They  stopped  at  the  door — she  paled  with  emotion. 
Was  that  George  ?    was  .  .  .  was  that  Charlie  ? 

The  door  opened,  and  Eleanour  walked  in  trium- 
phantly as  it  were' — not  trembling,  not  halting,  as  was 
her  wont,  in  shrinking  fear  before  her  mother. 

Clara  rose,  stared  at  her,  fell  back  a  step,  and  was  a 
moment  speechless. 

The  door  was  still  open.  Was  Charles  Crofton 
there  ?  But  Nellie  turned  quickly  round,  and  shut 
the  door  with  a  bang  which  resounded  leudly  at  that 
hour  of  night. 

"  Alone  ?  You  are  alone,  Eleanour  ?  "  said  Clara, 
speaking  at  last. 

Her  mother's  voice  usually  paralysed  the  girl,  but 
not  now. 

"  George  has  gone  home  ;  I  have  got  rid  of  him  !  " 
she  cried  out.  "  He  has  dogged  me  the  whole  even- 
ing. He  has  never  let  me  be  a  moment  out  of  his 
sight.      I  could  not  get  away  from  him :  I  tried, — I 
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could  not.  He  would  not  let  me  wait  for  Lady 
Blinffollde.  He  would  bring  me  away.  He  said  he 
had  something  to  say  to  me.  I  had  to  come,  and  he 
would  come  too.  And  I  hate  him  for  the  thing  he 
has  said  to  me — I  hate  him !  I  told  him  to  leave  me 
at  the  door  here,  but  he  would  come  up-stairs.  He 
would  come  to  the  very  end  of  this  passage ;  but  I 
waited  to  see  him  go  before  I  came  in.  And  he  has 
gone  now ;  he  has  gone,  and  I  will  never,  never  see 
him  again — never  !  He  knows  that  I  hate  him  !  I 
hate  him  with  all  my  heart !  " 

Nellie's  face  was  flushed  with  passion;  her  large 
eyes  were  all  aflame.  She  stood  courageously  defying 
the  mother  before  whom  she  had  been  a  craven  coward 
her  whole  life  long.     "  I  hate  him  !  "  she  cried  again. 

Her  look  of  fevered  passion  had  something  that  was 
terrible  in  it.  Her  daring  frightened  Clara.  This  is 
true — it  frightened  her.  Eoused  anger  was  so  strange, 
so  wondrously,  so  impossibly  strange  in  Eleanour ! 
Clara  instinctively  fell  back  another  step.  She  gazed 
astounded;  and  as  she  stared  her  breath  was  taken 
away  as  if  by  a  great  shock.  Her  presence  of  mind 
left  her;  she  could  not  speak. 

Her  appalled  silence  was  not  lost  on  Nellie,  She, 
too,  stepped  back,  for  she  was  very  near  her  mother. 
As  she  shrank  away  from  Clara,  a  look  of  returning 
fear  came  over  her  face.  Having  once  come,  it 
stayed ;  her  mouth,  her  eyes  opened  with  it ;  and  soon 
the  whole  countenance  was  full  of  that  growing  terror 
— a  paling  terror,  calming  as  intensity  of  terror  will. 
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Clara  then  stepped  forward.  An  idea  had  taken 
awful  possession  of  her.  It  made  her  deadly  white. 
"  Sit  there  ! "  she  said,  pushing  Eleauour  with  a 
strong  arm  into  a  chair.  Her  arm  was  a  very  strong 
one  for  a  woman's.  "  Sit  there ;  do  not  dare  to  move 
till  I  return  !     You  hear  me  ?     Don't  dare  !  " 

She  took  up  a  candle  and  w^alked  to  the  door — then 
stood  there,  looking  round.  The  open-mouthed,  open- 
eyed  white  terror  of  suddenly  sobered  passion  was 
still  upon  Nellie. 

Clara  went  out,  and  her  daughter  heard  her  lock 
the  door.  Xellie  was  so  much  herself  again  that  she 
realised  her  mother  had  locked  it,  and  heard  her  try 
the  door  to  be  quite  sure  it  was  well  locked  before  she 
walked  away. 

Mrs  Newsham  went  very  quickly  down-stairs. 
George  Crofton  had  gone  down  slowly,  for  a  break- 
ing heart  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  grief  is  slow  of  foot, 
and  will  make  a  young  man  walk  like  an  old  one. 

George  was  crossing  the  hall  when  Clara,  holding  a 
candle  above  her  head,  appeared  on  the  last  flight  of 
stairs.  He  hesitated,  then  stood  motionless  on  the 
spot  from  whence  he  had  first  seen  her. 

It  was  she  who  walked  up  to  him.  She  had  recov- 
ered her  complete  presence  of  mind,  and  he  instantly 
felt  her  to  be  in  full  possession  of  her  coldest  self — a 
woman  to  whom  you  might  say  anything,  however 
hard  or  true,  just  as  if  she  were  a  strong  -  nerved 
man. 

"  I    wish    to    speak    to    this  gentleman  for  a   few 
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minutes.  Show  us  into  some  vacant  sitting-room  here 
on  the  ground-floor,"  said  Clara  to  the  night-porter  on 
duty  in  the  hall. 

George  followed  Mrs  Newsham ;  and  he  walked 
resolutely,  for  he  w^as  now  clearly  and  firmly  deter- 
mined in  his  own  mind. 

That  midnight  interview  between  Clara  and  George 
was  short.  It  was  not  stormy,  but  cold.  Few  words 
were  spoken — few  were  quite  enough.  They  brought 
intensity  of  conviction  to  Clara.  She  understood  that 
the  match  she  had  so  nearly  made  was  absolutely 
broken  off.  She  believed  George  would  never,  never 
marry  any  daughter  of  hers ;  and  she  felt  powerless 
to  force  him  in  this  matter  against  his  will.  She 
does  not  attempt  what  she  feels  she  has  no  power  to 
do.  The  great  daring  which  is  usual  to  her  springs 
always  from  a  sense  of  power. 

But  Clara,  who  is  so  dead  by  nature  to  delicate  hon- 
our and  to  shame,  was  ashamed  then  before  George. 
What  he  said  to  her  stung  her  pride  as  it  never  had 
been  stung  until  that  hour.  And  shame,  wdien  it  does 
come  to  Clara,  feels  to  her  like  an  intolerable  insult. 
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CHAPTEE    XIV. 

Mrs  Newsham  said  dreadful  words  to  her  daughter. 
She  was  terrible  in  her  anger.  Yet  just  anger  I  do 
allow  it  to  have  been. 

Her  wretched  child's  craven  terror  and  wellnigh 
distraught  misery  were  awful  to  see.  But  Clara  had 
no  pity. 

She  took  Nellie  away  from  London  the  following 
morning,  paying  no  visit  to  the  dentist,  but  starting 
for  Eastcourt  by  the  earliest  train.  She  did  not  wish 
to  see  Lady  Blinffollde  before  she  left :  she  preferred 
writing  to  her. 

Clara  had  feared  Eleanour  would  have  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  hotel,  and  she  wished,  above  all  things,  to 
avoid  a  public  scene.  The  girl  had  fainted  on  first 
hearing  she  was  to  leave  town  immediately ;  but  she 
rallied  at  the  last,  through  sheer  terror  of  her  mother. 
She.  had  fainted  because,  although  she  had  told  herself 
the  day  before,  during  her  long  torture  of  anxious 
watching  for  Charlie,  that  he  would  never,  never  come 
to  claim  her  in  this  world,  yet,  when  she  heard  that 
she  must  go  and   wait  no  more,  it  was  as  if  there 
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had  been  hope  in  her  heart  which  had  not  died  till 
then. 

There  were  other  people  in  the  railway  carriage 
with  Mrs  Newsham  and  her  daughter.  The  young 
girl's  white  terror,  her  look  of  distracted  grief,  caught 
their  attention,  Clara  thought,  and  she  fancied  they 
gazed  at  Eleanour  with  pity.  Pity  !  Eleanour  de- 
served no  pity.  And  it  is  a  fact — a  very  curious  one 
— that  this  notion  made  Clara  angry.  She  changed 
with  her  daughter  at  the  next  station  into  an  empty 
compartment,  and  bribed  the  guard  to  let  no  one  in. 

It  was  awful  to  poor  Xellie  to  be  alone  with  her 
mother :  she  would  have  liked  to  stay  in  the  carriage 
with  those  other  people.  The  dreadful  words  said  to 
her  had  crushed  down  her  very  soul,  and  she  horribly 
feared  they  were  true.  She  seemed  to  believe  in  their 
truth,  and  yet  her  strangely  dazed  mind  could  not 
recollect  clearly  enough  to  be  quite,  quite  absolutely 
sure.  There  is  a  sort  of  excitement  whose  passion 
leaves  no  clear  remembrance  on  the  mind.  And  then, 
with  exerj  other  craven  fear,  there  was  the  torture 
for  Nellie  of  not  knowing  certainly  if  Charlie's  name 
had  or  had  not  escaped  her  lips  the  night  before. 
What  had  she  really  said  to  George  ? — what  had  she 
really  told  her  mother  ?  She  knew  she  had  told  her 
that  she  hated  George.  This  she  did  remember  clearly, 
for  she  hated  him  still.  She  felt  her  hatred  for  him 
as  if  it  were  some  living  thing  breathing  so  passion- 
ately within  her  that  it  could  not  for  one  moment  be 
forgotten. 
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Mrs  Kewsliam  sat  at  one  end  of  the  compartment 
and  Eleanour  at  the  other.  There  was  a  certain  dis- 
tance between  them,  and  noise  too,  whilst  they  were 
still  in  the  train. 

It  was  the  long  drive  home  from  the  station — they 
two  alone,  in  awful  silence,  actually  touching  each 
other  ^  which  JSTellie  ever  after  remembered  with 
horror.  The  silence  was  breathless  to  her,  breathless 
for  five  long  miles,  because  every  instant  she  expected 
the  next  moment  to  hear  her  mother  speak. 

They  had  entered  the  gates  of  the  lower  avenue  at 
Eastcourt  where  the  broad  lake  first  comes  in  sight, 
when  Nellie  moved.  She  had  been  deadly  still.  Clara 
looked  round  at  her.  Her  hands  were  tightly  clasped ; 
she  trembled  like  a  wind-shaken  leaf ;  her  large  eyes 
were  straining  in  eager  search,  as  if  for  some  terrible 
sight ! 

"  She  is  thinkino;  of  Adela's  death,"  thousjht  Clara. 
"  It  was  Adela  who  should  have  lived ;  she  w^ould  not 
have  brought  me  to  shame  ! " 

Clara  was  right.  Nellie  was  thinking  of  Adela's 
death.  She  was  thinking  —  "  Oh,  that  I  had  been 
drowned  there  instead  of  her  1 "  She  gazed  with  pas- 
sionate longing  on  the  calm  water.  It  was  not  cold 
or  dreary,  for  the  sunhght  was  upon  it,  like  joy  upon 
a  happy  life. 

The  far-reaching  lake,  whose  holy  stillness  mirrored 
every  passing  light  of  heaven,  had  a  touching  beauty 
which  from  childhood  had  moved  poor  ISTellie;  and 
now,  when  she  saw  it  again,  it  touched  her  once  more, 
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for  it  looked  to  her  like  the  face  of  a  friend ;  and  she 
was  so  lonely  in  her  distraught  misery  and  terror ! 

Her  head  bent  forward,  and  with  a  loud  sob  her 
long-controlled  tears  burst  forth  into  a  passion  of  weep- 
ing. It  was  a  hysterical  passion  of  pent-up  tears  and 
of  overstrained  nerves  breaking  down  after  too  great 
tension,  borne  too  long,  and  even  the  cold  terror  of  her 
mother  could  not  still  it. 

It  enraged  Clara  to  find  she  was  powerless  against 
this  flood  of  weeping,  and  must  contain  the  wrath  she 
felt ;  for  the  first  rough  anger  with  which  she  tried  to 
quell  the  girl's  convulsive  sobbing  only  increased  it. 

Metternich  was  keenly  alive  to  the  undesirableness 
of  arriving  at  home  with  Eleanour  in  hysterics  and 
herself  in  a  state  of  visible  anger ;  and  so,  with  a  great 
effort,  she  regained  her  self  -  command,  and  rapidly 
settled  in  her  own  mind  what  it  would  be  best  for  her 
to  say.  She  was  perfectly  calm  when  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  house-door.  This  calmness  had  more 
effect  on  Nellie  than  her  wrath ;  but  the  girl  was 
crying  still. 

Mrs  Newsham  motioned  the  footman  aside,  and  her- 
self helped  Eleanour  out  of  the  carriage.  She  walked 
slowly  into  the  hall  with  Nellie  trembling  on  her  arm, 
and  she  instantly  saw  Thomas  was  not  present.  This 
simplified  the  situation.  Everything  was  easy  without 
Thomas.  She  stopped  Sylvia's  exclamation  of  surprise 
by  saying  to  her  and  the  younger  children,  "  Hush  ! 
Nellie  has  been  crying  because,  when  we  drove  past 
the  lake,  she  remembered  how  poor  Adela  was  drowned 
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there.  This  thought  overcame  her  quite.  Take  her 
with  you,  Maderaoiselle ;  she  will  soon  recover.  Go, 
Eleanour,"  she  added,  speaking  very  low,  but  in  a  voice 
which  made  ^N'ellie  able  for  a  moment  to  stand  alone. 
The  girl  stood  staring  at  the  new  French  governess, 
but  did  not  move. 

Sylvia  called  out,  "  That's  Mademoiselle  !  Don't  you 
know  Miss  Smith  has  gone  away  ! " 

"  For  ...  for  ever  ? "  cried  Nellie ;  but  before 
she  heard  the  answer,  she  had  fainted  quite  away. 

"  And  the  very  best  thing  she  could  do  ! "  thought 
Clara ;  "  for  she  must  now  go  to  bed,  and  can  stay 
there  till  she  has  recovered  her  self-command." 

Having  seen  Eleanour  carried  up-stairs,  and  having 
ordered  precisely  what  was  and  was  not  to  be  given 
her,  for  she  now  knew  exactly  how  these  hysterical 
faints  ought  to  be  treated,  Clara  went  off  to  Thomas's 
"  study."  But  she  did  not  tell  him  she  had  brought 
Nellie  home,  and  she  had  told  the  governess  and  chil- 
dren and  James  the  footman  not  to  do  so  either.  She 
meant  to  tell  Thomas  about  lunch-time  next  day,  and 
had  already  settled  she  would  say  that  as  Eleanour 
arrived  with  a  headache  and  had  had  to  go  straight  to 
bed,  she  had  feared  Thomas  might  get  a  chill  on  his 
jaundice  if  he  walked  through  the  draughty  wing  to 
see  her,  for  Thomas  had  not  yet  been  out  of  doors. 

"  Heaven  only  knows,"  thought  Clara,  "  what  Elea- 
nour might  say  to  her  father  in  her  present  state.  He 
is  always  so  ridiculously  sympathetic  to  her.  She  won't 
dare  to  say  anything  to  the  new  governess  or  Sylvia." 
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The  following  morning  Nellie  was  very  weak,  very 
shaky  ;  but  her  mother  insisted,  and  I  think  rightly, 
that  she  should  get  up  and  come  down  to  breakfast. 
The  breakfast  was  not  early,  for  Clara  had  been  writ- 
ing to  Lady  BliuffoUde  a  letter  which  her  third  person 
had  carefully  composed  the  night  before.  Thomas 
was  not  yet  down-stairs.  So,  when  the  servants  went 
away,  Nellie  was  left  alone  in  the  big  dining-room 
with  her  mother.      She  could  not  eat  a  morsel. 

Clara  actually  hurried  her  own  breakfast,  and  giv- 
ing some  excuse  went  quickly  away,  hoping  Eleanour 
would  eat  then.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  was 
afraid  to  bully  her  daughter  any  more ;  she  was  almost 
afraid  to  speak  to  her — for  her  white  terror,  puzzling 
to  the  very  children,  placed  Metternich  in  a  remark- 
ably awkward  position.  During  all  the  girl's  illness 
after  Adela's  death,  she  had  never  looked  as  she  did 
now,  or  been  at  all  in  the  same  sort  of  state. 

When  Clara  left  the  room,  Nellie  sat  on  trembling, 
thinking  her  mother  was  surely  coming  back  again. 
She  did  not  dare  to  move.  She  did  not  eat.  She 
sat  quite  a  long  time  thus.  At  first  she  listened  for 
the  returning  footsteps  with  all  the  little  power  of 
mind  now  left  to  her,  but  the  tension  of  listening 
tired  her  soon,  and  when  Clara  did  not  come  quickly, 
her  thoughts  wandered. 

She  had  been  much  awake  in  the  night  and  early 
morning,  and  all  her  thoughts  had  been  of  Adela's 
death.  Then  she  had  remembered  her  own  sensations 
in  the  water  and  her  quick  unconsciousness.     "  How 
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soon  I  forgot  everything  that  day  !  how  soon  I  forgot 
the  coldness  of  the  water  1 "  Several  times  during 
those  hours  of  sleeplessness  she  had  repeated,  "  How 
soon  I  forgot  the  coldness  of  the  water ! "  And  when 
at  last  sleep  had  fallen  upon  her,  she  had  dreamt  of 
the  lake — dreamt  of  its  stillness.  That  great  stillness 
took  hold  of  her  imagination.  When  trembling  from 
the  reaction  of  too  much  feeling  or  passion,  the  idea 
of  some  great  stillness,  like  the  calm  of  death,  can  have 
a  fascination  for  us,  haunting  us  and  enticing  us  to 
think  of  it  again  and  again.  There  is  a  state  in  which 
the  night  thoughts  dream  on,  as  if  we  never  had 
awakened,  but  were  walking  about  in  the  broad  day- 
light yet  asleep.     Nellie  was  in  that  state. 

The  real  lake  now  lay  before  her,  not  twenty  yards 
from  the  wide-open  window  out  of  which  she  gazed 
from  across  the  table,  so  dreamily.  The  great  still- 
ness this  morning  was  like  some  hushed  awe  upon 
the  water.  It  was  a  grey,  dead  stillness.  And  so 
sultry  and  so  heavy  was  the  summer  atmosphere,  that 
the  voice  of  the  distant  falling  brook  was  like  a 
funeral  note  in  the  muffled  closeness  of  the  air.  That 
one  sound  made  the  stillness  feel  the  more  intensely 
still, — as  the  passing  bell  will  make  the  speechless 
dead  seem  to  us  more  silent,  cold,  and  motionless  than 
if  no  sound  were  heard  at  all. 

"Nellie!  NeUie!" 

Oh  !  what  a  scream  poor  Nellie  gave  as  she  sprang 
to  her  feet.  Sylvia  walked  in  through  the  open 
window,   carrying   a  basket  of    flowers   on    her    arm. 
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"  Good  gracious,  Nellie  !  How  ridiculously  frightened 
you  are !  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you 
hardly  seem  to  know  me  !  And  I  am  sure  it  is  I  who 
ought  to  be  frightened  at  the  look  of  you,  and  not  you 
at  the  look  of  me,  for  you  are  exactly  like  a  ghost  in 
that  white  cotton  gown.  Oh  ! "  screamed  Miss  Sylvia, 
imitating  Nellie's  cry.      "  Oh  !  oh  ! " 

A  shrill  "  Venez,  venez  done,  mesdemoiselles ! 
nous  sommes  fort  en  retard ! "  resounded  from  the 
outside. 

"That's  Mademoiselle  calling.  You  had  better 
come  instantly,  Nellie.  Mamma  said  you  were  to  come 
with  us,  because  she  does  not  think  papa  will  be  up 
to  seeing  you  till  the  afternoon." 

"  Venez  tout  de  suite,  mesdemoiselles  !  ou  je  n'irais 
pas." 

"  She  won't  come  any  way,"  said  Sylvia ;  "  she'll 
stop  half-way  up  the  hill  and  say  it  is  too  late  for 
her  to  climb  to  the  top.  She  always  goes  on  like  this, 
for  she  does  hate  that  churchyard." 

"  Churchyard  ? "  repeated  Nellie. 

"  Oh  yes  !  don't  you  know  ?  we  always  go  there  on 
Wednesday  and  on  Saturday  to  put  fresh  flowers  on 
.  .  .  " — she  hesitated,  then  added  in  a  whisper — "  on 
poor  Adela's  grave." 

"  Adela's  grave ! "  said  Nellie  again  at  last,  but 
speaking,  as  it  seemed,  more  to  herself  than  to  her 
sister.     "  I  never  have  been  there.      Never  !  never  ! " 

There  was  something  in  Nellie's  look  and  voice 
which  awed  the  usually  boisterous  Sylvia,  and  touched 
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her  a  little  too.  "Do  not  come,  Nellie,  unless  you  like," 
she  said,  quite  kindly.  "Mamma  has  no  right  to 
make  you.  You  look  frightened,  and  it "  —  her 
voice  dropped — "it  is  very  .  .   .   still  up  there." 

Kindness  ever  moved  poor  Nellie.  She  raised  her 
great  pathetic  eyes  to  her  sister's  with  such  mournful 
thankfulness  in  them  that  Syhda  pitied  her,  though 
the  girl  was  not  naturally  given  to  soft  feeling. 
Nellie's  eyes  were  still  red  and  dimmed  and  lustreless 
from  the  weeping  of  the  day  before,  and  her  eyelids 
were  much  swollen.  They  were  heavy,  like  some  pall 
of  mourning  weighted  as  it  were  with  grief, 

"  Don't  come,  Nellie,"  said  Sylvia,  softly  ;  and  she 
took  her  hand  as  if  to  lead  her  to  a  chair.  "  Stay 
here.  I  will  tell  mamma  I  made  you  stay.  You  need 
not  come.  You  .  .  .  you  will  be  frightened." 
Her  young  voice  fell  to  a  solemn  whisper,  and  she 
said  again,  "  It  is  so  still  up  there  !  " 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Sylvia,"  said  Nellie,  slowly, 
and  she  gratefully  pressed  her  sister's  hand — "  I  will 
go."  Sylvia  hesitated.  "  Great  stillness  does  not 
frighten  me,"  said  Nellie,  cahnly.  "  I  like  the  still- 
ness of  the  lake,  and  it  is  as  still  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing that  is  dead.  I  like  what  is  quite  still,"  she 
sighed  ;  "  it  rests  me  very  much  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

"  MADA^rE  est  bien  fine !  bien  plus  fine  qu'on  ne  le 
pense  !  "  was  Mademoiselle  Philippon's  opinion  of  Clara. 
"  Les  pleurs,  I'agitation  nerveuse,  I'evanouissement  de 
la  pauvre  petite,  tout  r-a  c'est  une  affaire  de  coeur.  Je 
m'y  connais  moi !  Une  affaire  de  cceur  bien  marquee  ! 
Madame  a  beau  faire  I'ing^nue,  elle  n'en  a  pas  moins 
fait  une  grande  scene  a  sa  fiUe  hier.  La  pauvre  petite 
est  gentille ;  et  tout  a  fait  jolie !  jolie  comme  un 
ange  !  Mais  c'est  un  ange  du  vrai  type  Anglais  qui 
n'aura  jamais  de  I'esprit  et  qui  se  laissera  mourir  tout 
doucement  d'un  amour  malheureux ;  et  il  y  en  a  de 
malheureux  dans  ce  pays-ci !  Bon  Dieu  !  bon  Dieu  ! 
Du  reste,  mieux  vaut  avoir  un  amour  malheureux 
que  de  n'en  avoir  pas  du  tout ! "  Mademoiselle  felt 
strongly  on  this  point.  "  Ciel !  quel  pays  !  Je  m'y 
meurs  !  Ce  grand  lac  silencieux  oii  cette  pauvre  jeune 
fille  fut  noy^e,  me  donne  la  migraine.  La  campagne 
est  d'une  tristesse  efProyable  !  Les  enfants  se  delassent 
au  cimetiere.  L'Anglais  aime  son  tombeau  !  II  \dent 
au  monde  un  petit  mort  tout  fait.  Ces  enfants-ci  vont 
de  bon   gre   au    cimetiere !  et  il  n'y  a  que  la  petite 
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Clara  qui  en  a  vraiment  peur.  Je  m'^tonne  que 
Madame  envoie  cette  pauvre  petite  au  cimetiere ! 
Mais  Madame  est  incapable  de  comprendre  qu'il  est 
possible  d'y  avoir  peur." 

When  Mademoiselle  Pliilippon  got  no  answer  to 
her  shrill,  twice-repeated,  "  Venez  !  venez  !  "  she  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  Syhda  had  already  started 
for  "  son  delassement  au  cimetiere,"  and  she  and  little 
Clara  had  begun  mounting  the  path,  a  public  one 
through  the  park,  which  led  up  to  the  old  church  on 
the  hill.  The  two  other  girls  had  run  on  before  her 
with  their  gathered  flowers.  "  Elles  vont  gaiement  au 
cimetiere  !  "  thought  Mademoiselle.  "  Bon  Dieu  !  quel 
pays!" 

The  governess  went  slowly  on,  and  little  Clara 
stuck  closely  to  her.  Of  all  the  children,  little  Clara 
was  most  like  Nellie.  Her  large  eyes  had  some  of 
the  same  pathetic  sadness  in  them,  and  she  carried 
the  wreath  of  white  roses  she  had  made  very  solemnly. 
The  tender  feeling  of  the  child's  grave  look  was  touch- 
ing. 

"  Elle  me  fait  mal  au  cceur  ! "  said  Mademoiselle  to 
herself ;  but  she  did  not  offer  to  carry  the  wreath,  for 
she  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  handling  it. 

The  child  stopped  before  they  had  gone  far.  "  Let 
us  wait  a  little,"  she  said ;  "  we  are  going  very  quickly; 
we  are  getting  very  near  !  "  And  she  and  Mademoiselle 
sat  down  to  rest  by  the  way  on  the  fallen  branch  of  a 
tree. 

The   child    soon  jumped  up  excitedly.     "There   is 
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Sylvia  coming  round  that  corner,  Mademoiselle ! — and 
there  is  Xellie  too  !  They  are  quite  close,  and  I  will 
go  up  with  them  to  the  churchyard,  and — and  not 
alone,"  she  added,  looking  wistfully  at  the  governess. 

"  Pauvre  petite  !  Tu  n'y  iras  pas  du  tout !  "  warmly 
exclaimed  the  sympathising  Frenchwoman. 

Mademoiselle  Philippon  quite  forgot  to  scold  Sylvia 
for  not  having  answered  her,  or  let  her  know  she  was 
still  down  below  near  the  house,  and  she  forc^ot  it 
throuG^h  what  she  herself  termed  "  un  vrai  saisissement 
religieux,"  which  came  over  her  at  sight  of  Xellie. 

Nellie  was  walking  slowly,  rather  weakly,  but  yet 
with  the  sort  of  measured  tread  of  one  who  goes  still 
in  a  dream.  She  was  as  white  as  her  white  dress,  and 
her  pale  beauty  would  have  touched  most  hearts,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  sadness  of  her  eyes,  and  of  a  cer- 
tain weariness  of  look,  as  if  her  young  spirit  had 
already  stayed  too  long  on  earth,  and  were  tired  of 
this  world's  disillusion  and  its  grief. 

"  Bon  Dieu  !  Elle  n'est  pas  de  ce  monde  !  On  dirait 
qu'elle  monte  au  cimetiere  y  niettre  des  fleurs  sur  son 
propre  tombeau  !  "  And  Mademoiselle  had  her  "  sai- 
sissement religieux." 

Nellie  did  not  speak. 

Sylvia  said — "  AVe  are  going  up  to  the  churchyard 
now.     Will  little  Clara  come  with  us  ?  " 

"  Non  !  non  !  non  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  ;  "  elle  reste 
avec  moi,  et  je  n'y  vais  pas.      II  est  trop  tard." 

The  child  looked  down  at  the  wreath  in  her  hand, 
and   hesitated.      Then  she  looked  up  at  Nellie ;  and 
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with  wide-open  eyes,  as  if  she  saw  a  sj^irit  and  were 
afraid,  she  said  in  a  low  voice  of  awe — "  You  have  no 
wreath,  JSTellie,  only  those  loose  flowers  to  put  upon 
the  grave.  Will  God  make  a  white  cross  for  you  ? 
and  will  you  find  it  on  the  big  flat  stone  inside  the 
churchyard  gate  ? " 

Mademoiselle  exclaimed  at  this ;  Sylvia  looked 
frightened ;  but  Nellie  did  not  seem  to  hear,  and  only 
seemed  to  see  the  wreath  the  child  was  holding  up- 
lifted in  her  hands.  She  took  the  wreath  from  her 
absently,  without  thanks  or  emotion,  as  if  not  quite 
aware  she  were  taking  it,  and  walked  slowly  on. 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  Elle  a  I'air  d'une  personne  qui  va 
bientot  mourir ! "  cried  Mademoiselle  Philippon,  there- 
by making  Sylvia  quite  nervous. 

When  Sylvia  and  Nellie  got  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  they  met  their  two  younger  sisters  coming 
down  from  the  graveyard.  "  It  is  very  silent  up  there 
to-day,"  whispered  one  of  them ;  "  and  so  gloomy  and 
close." 

Sylvia  walked  bravely  on.  She  was  brave,  for  she 
did  feel  nervous  at  the  thought  of  the  graveyard — more 
nervous  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  She  opened 
the  churchyard  gate,  and  led  the  way  to  the  grave 
that  was  marked  by  the  very  new  white  marble  cross. 
She  laid  the  flowers  she  had  brought  in  her  basket 
upon  the  green  sod,  and  turned  to  go,  and  motioned  to 
her  sister  to  put  down  her  wreath,  and  come  away  too. 

But  Nellie  shook  her  head.  "  It  is  so  quiet  here," 
she  said ;  and  she  knelt  down  by  the  grave. 
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The  silence  was  so  motionless  all  around  amongst 
the  still  tombstones  that  her  voice  startled  Sylvia ; 
and  her  strangely  dreamy,  absent  look  frightened 
her. 

There  is  a  low  wall  at  one  side  of  the  graveyard, 
and  the  path  by  which  the  girls  had  come  up  from 
the  house  runs  beside  it.  This  path  is  a  short  cut 
down  from  the  highroad  through  the  park. 

Sylvia  heard  a  noise.  It  was  only  the  footstep  of 
a  country-woman  going  down  with  eggs  to  the  house. 
But  so  nervous  was  Sylvia  that  a  sudden  panic  seized 
her,  and  she  fled  at  the  sound,  crying  out,  "  Come, 
Nellie  !  come  !  " 

Nellie  rose  quickly  from  her  knees  —  so  quickly, 
that  her  hat  fell  off.  She  saw  Sylvia  running,  saw 
her  disappear  through  the  open  gate,  and  then  saw 
nothing  else,  for  Sylvia  did  not  go  by  the  path  which 
skirts  the  wall,  but  ran  down  another  way  through 
the  trees. 

Then  all  was  quite  silent  again.  How  silent  are 
the  dead !  Nellie  stood  a  few  moments  watching, 
listening.  And  so  still  was  the  churchyard,  that  while 
thus  standing,  she  began  once  more  to  dream.  But 
she  was  weak  and  tired  from  her  walk,  and  soon, 
though  unconsciously,  she  sat  down  upon  her  sister's 
grave  to  rest  there.  The  wreath  of  white  roses  was 
still  in  her  hand.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  what 
it  really  was,  and  she  dreamily  placed  it  upon  her  own 
head,  doubtless  thinking — if  dreamers  do  think — that 
she  was  putting  her  hat  on  again. 
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She  sat  upon  the  grave  dreaming  a  long,  silent 
dream. 

A  child  came  up  by  the  public  path,  and  stopped 
and  climbed  on  the  wall  to  look  at  her;  but  Nellie 
neither  heard  nor  saw. 

A  man  went  by,  and  he,  too,  stopped ;  she  was  still 
blind  and  deaf. 

That  man  and  child  had  gone  upon  their  way,  and 
another  man  was  passing  down.  He  stopped,  as  they 
had  done  before,  on  seeing  that  white-robed  figure, 
white- wreathed,  sitting  beneath  the  new  white  marble 
cross  like  the  ghost  of  some  dead  bride  mourning  at 
her  own  grave,  because  she  had  not  found  the  mourner 
there  whom  she  had  thought,  on  rising  from  the  dead, 
to  find. 

He  stood  as  if  entranced  by  the  strange  sight ; 
then  sprang  over  the  low  wall  on  to  the  noiseless  sod, 
and  went  quickly  across  the  graves  towards  her,  star- 
ing at  her  all  the  time  as  if  she  were  a  vision  that 
would  melt  away. 

"  Nellie ! " 

She  turned  ;  she  saw  him. 

When  the  dead  bride  awakes  at  the  last  day,  will 
it  be  to  a  voice  that  will  sound  like  the  one  which 
had  thrilled  her  on  earth  ?  To  come  from  death  to 
life  again  is  a  still  emotion  too  deep  for  words.  It 
never  can  be  passionately  wonderful  to  live  again, 
for  surely  the  surprise  was  death, — that  we  who  have 
such  beating  hearts  within  us  could  ever  have  been 
dead. 
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Nellie  gave  no  cry,  nor  spoke  a  single  word.  With 
one  hand  upon  the  marble  cross,  she  rose  up  from  the 
grave  slowly,  calmly  gazing  with  wide-open  eyes  at 
the  man  who  had  called  her  by  her  name ;  and  she 
looked  indeed  as  if  she  were  a  crowned  bride  rising 
from  the  tomb. 

"  It  is  I !     It  is  Charlie  !  " 

He  stepped  forward  and  grasped  her  cold  hand  in 
his.  It  was  as  cold  as  when  he  and  she  had  parted  at 
Bluehaven.  He  had  remembered  its  chill  touch  ever 
since.  He  shivered  at  it  again,  for  this  coldness  felt 
to  him  like  an  icy  gulf  between  him  and  her.  He 
dropped  her  hand ;  she  let  it  hang  down  as  he  had  let 
it  go. 

She  stood  intensely  still ;  and  there  was  awful 
silence  over  all  the  graves,  as  if  no  lovers  who  had 
ever  breathed  the  real  breath  of  living  joy  lay  in  that 
churchyard. 

At  length  he  spoke  again.  He  had  stepped  back 
away  from  her. 

"  You  are  engaged  to  another  man,"  he  said.  "  You 
have  promised  to  marry  another  man." 

The  colour  rushed  into  her  face  and  hands ;  she 
moved  ;  she  went  forward  towards  Charlie — "  I  hate 
that  man  !  "  she  cried. 

The  change  in  her  was  no  greater  than  the  sudden 
change  in  him. 

"  George  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  with  loud-voiced  eager- 
ness ;  "  you  hate  him,  Nellie  ?  " — and  he  moved  for- 
ward too. 

VOL.    IL  U 
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"  I  hate  that  man  ! "  she  said  once  more. 

"  Forgive  me  that  I  ever  doubted  you  !  Forgive  me, 
Nell !  "  he  cried  out  passionately.  "  It  was  a  crime, 
a  horrid  crime,  to  doubt  you,  Nell ! " 

In  the  moonlight  at  Bluehaven  she  it  was  who  had 
wooed  Charlie.  But  now  with  sudden  passion  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms.  And  it  was  she  who  was 
frightened  then.  She  trembled,  as  the  living  who  is 
alive  to-day  might  tremble  at  to-morrow's  certain 
death. 

"  Charlie  !  Charlie  !  "  she  cried,  "  marry  me  to-day  ! 
— to-day  !     We  must  be  married  to-day." 

"  To-day  ? " 

He  looked  frightened,  as  if  he  thought  her  strange. 

"  Your — your — mother  ?  You  have  forgotten  her, 
Nell." 

"  She  will  kill  me,"  said  NeUie,  with  slow  delibera- 
tion. 

He  started  back  from  her.  All  colour  rushed  from 
her  face,  and  her  lips  turned  ashy  white.  She  felt  as 
if  lifelong  separation  had  come  again  between  her  and 
him. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
terror.  She  stood  like  a  statue,  quite  cold  and  still, 
with  clasped  hands  and  downcast  eyes. 

But  when  Charlie  spoke  it  was  not  hardly  but  with 
sad  tenderness,  as  if  grieved  to  the  heart  for  her. 
"  You  are  ill,  dear  Nell,"  he  said,  going  near  to  her 
again  and  bending  down  over  her.  "  Our  sudden  meet- 
ing has  been  too  much  for  you." 
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Nellie  looked  up,  for  he  was  kind.  "  She  will  kill 
me,  Charlie,"  she  repeated  slowly,  "  she  will  hate  me 
so  that  she  will  kill  me."  But  she  saw  such  a  scared 
look  in  his  face  that  she  was  frightened  by  it,  and 
frightened  at  her  own  words.  "  I  am  mad,"  she  cried  ; 
"  long  waiting  for  you,  Charlie,  has  made  me  mad." 
And  she  burst  into  tears. 

He  was  powerfully  moved  by  her  tears.  "  Dear 
Nell,  dear  Nell ! "  he  said,  very  tenderly,  comforting 
her  and  drawing  her  close  to  him.  "  The  waiting  has 
been  very  long, — too  long  for  you  ;  nearly  a  whole 
long  year.  But  all  the  long  weary  days  are  over 
now ;  they  will  not  come  again,  never  again,  dear 
Nell  !  never,  never  again !"  He  smiled.  "  We  shall 
be  happy  now,"  and  liis  whole  face  lighted  up  with 
that  sure  hope  and  certainty  of  joy  which  only  can 
be  felt  in  youth. 

Nellie  looked  at  him  through  her  tears  and  saw  the 
strong  faith  of  sure  happiness  there  was  in  his  coun- 
tenance. And  suddenly  she  felt  inspired  by  his  glad- 
ness as  if  it  were  her  own — as  if  it  were  a  power  in 
herself  which  made  her  strong  as  he  was  strong  ;  and 
every  doubt  within  melted  quite  away,  and  she  believed 
like  him  with  her  whole  soul  in  sure  happiness  here 
on  earth.      She  smiled  to  his  smile. 

"  We  have  long  life  before  us,  Nell,"  he  said  ;  "  a 
long,  long  life  !  " 

"  We  have,"  she  echoed  ;  "  we  have  a  long,  long 
life ! "  And  there  was  rapture  in  her  uplifted 
face. 
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Yet  it  was  in  a  graveyard  where  they  stood  and 
spoke ! 

She  gazed  with  unabashed  joy  at  him  and  he  at  her. 
The  one  feeling  in  their  two  hearts  was  so  strong  it 
killed  all  others. 

When  he  had  gazed  what  seemed  a  long  time, 
wellnigh  as  long  as  the  weary  months  just  passed, 
Charlie  saw,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  so  completely  had 
he  forgotten  seeing  it  before,  the  white  wreath  that 
Nellie  still  wore.  "  Take  off  that  thing  !  it  is  a  burial 
wreath  ! "  he  cried,  and  took  it  off  roughly  himself,  and 
moving  on  quickly  with  her,  flung  it  backwards — upon 
the  wrong  grave. 

But  heedless,  arm  in  arm,  he  bending  over  her,  they 
walked  onwards  to  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  not 
looking  back,  not  caring  where  the  wreath  had  fallen  ; 
for  the  living,  when  they  really  Uve,  forget  the  dead. 
By  the  side  of  their  very  tombstone,  the  living  can 
forget  the  dead. 

O  Death  !  is  this  unknown  to  thee  ?  This  great 
forgetfulness  unfelt  ? 

Durino-  much  of  that  mornino-  Clara  sat  alone.  Her 
letter  to  Lady  Bhnffollde  had  been  posted,  and  she  sat 
forsaken,  as  it  were,  by  all  occupation.  She  was 
without  clear  plot  or  plan,  for  what  had  happened  had 
not  only  been  a  great  defeat  but  also  a  great  shock 
to  her. 

Sitting  thus  with  her  hands  before  her,  her  many 
other  letters  unwritten,  her  work  fallen  to  the  floor, 
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Clara  looked  up.  The  bow  window  of  her  boudoir  was 
wide  open. 

She  saw  two  figures  with  arms  entwined  coming- 
down  by  the  path  which  leads  through  the  park  from 
the  old  church  on  the  hill.  She  looked  steadfastly. 
Yes,  Eleanour  !  it  was  Eleanour  !  she  knew  her  by  her 
white  dress.  Eleanour  with  .  .  .  with  whom  ?  She 
and  he  walking  as  only  lovers  walk  together. 

Yet  not  for  one  instant  did  Clara  imagine  the 
gentleman  to  be  Sir  George  Crofton.  She  did  accept 
what  George  had  said  to  her  in  that  midnight  inter- 
view as  absolutely  final,  hopelessly  irrevocable.  She 
understood  and  believed  with  all  her  mind  that  it  was 
George  himself,  and  no  one  else, —  George  himself, 
of  his  own  accord, —  who  had  broken  off'  the  match 
for  ever. 

Charlie  !  This  man  was  Charlie.  Clara  had  recog- 
nised him. 

Sudden  violent  anger,  like  a  sort  of  madness  urging 
her  to  rebel,  took  hold  of  her  at  sight  of  the  man,  the 
enemy  she  had  meant  to  outwit  and  beat — for  this 
was  what  she  felt  Charlie  to  be.  For  a  moment  her 
anger  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  her  wonderful 
presence  of  mind. 

But  the  lovers  came  slowly.  The  nearer  they  ap- 
proached, the  more  slowly  they  came.  She  had  time. 
She  recovered  the  self-mastery  usual  to  her. 

And  so  complete  was  her  quick  re-command  of 
her  faculties,  that  it  was  she  who  went  out  to  meet 
the  two  lovers.      She  did  not  wait  for  them. 
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"  Eleanour,"  said  Metternich  to  her  trembling 
daughter,  "  is  this  why  you  broke  off  your  engage- 
ment with  George  ?  Is  this  why  you  never  seemed 
really  to  care  for  him  ?  You  should  have  told  me 
of  this,  Eleanour.  You  should  have  told  me  about 
Charlie." 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

The  Countess  of  Harchester  cannot  to  this  day  under- 
stand how  such  an  extremely  worldly  woman  as  Mrs 
Newsham  ever  consented  to  that  extraordinarily  un- 
worldly match  between  her  very  pretty  daughter  and 
that  ridiculously  young  man  Charles  Crofton.  Lady 
Harchester  is  still  sensitive  on  the  subject,  and  still 
annoyed  with  Clara  for  liaving  appeared  before  the 
world  as  a  perfectly  unworldly  woman. 

Lord  Harchester,  upon  whom  the  charm  of  Clara's 
manner  and  the  transparency  of  her  complexion  had 
never  been  as  entirely  without  effect  as  upon  his  wife, 
was  pleased  to  have  seen  Mrs  Newsham  come  out  in 
so  beautifully  unworldly  a  light.  "  I  have  frequently 
told  you" — my  lord  teased  my  lady  by  repeating 
much  oftener  than  was  advisable — "  I  have  frequently 
told  you  that  I  consider  you  mistaken  in  thinking 
Mrs  Newsham  such  a  complete  woman  of  the  world, 
and  in  keeping  Fred  away  from  Eastcourt,  simply 
because  he  is  to  have  a  fortune.  You  know  very 
well  Mrs  Newsham  mio-ht  have  had  Sir  George  Crofton 
and  his  £20,000  a-year  and  his  fine  old  place  for  her 
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daughter,  had  she  wished  it;  for  it  was  you — you 
yourself,  Mary — told  me  that  romantic  story  about 
Sir  George  having  saved  the  younger  sister  from 
drowning  because  he  was  in  love  with  her." 

"That  story  may  have  been  true,"  replied  Lady 
Harchester,  "  or  it  may  have  been  a  complete  inven- 
tion of  Clara  Newsham's,  for  she  can  tell  pretty  little  sto- 
ries of  her  own  invention  very,  very  prettily  indeed. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  dramatic  cliarm  of  the  love- 
tale  she  is  telling  everybody  now.  Eom  antic  secret 
attachment  quite  unknown  to  herself ;  young  man  and 
maiden  madly  in  love ;  lover's  promise  to  come  and 
claim  lady-love  as  his  betrothed,  the  day  his  name  is 
in  the  Sandhurst  list ;  day  the  magic  name  appears, 
lover  at  sea  with  his  father  for  the  trial  trip  of  a 
naval  friend's  ship ;  lover,  on  landing  again,  sees  his 
name  in  the  paper;  lover  persuades  the  Admiral  a 
promise  once  given  must  be  kept ;  rushes  up  to 
London ;  arrives  there  at  four  in  the  morning ;  goes 
straight  to  Lady  Blinfibllde's  house  ;  old  lady  only  just 
gone  to  bed,  or  he  might  perhaps  in  mad  frenzy  have 
proposed  for  her  by  mistake ;  rushes  off  to  hotel ; 
finds  lady-love  and  mother  had  left  day  before; 
comes  down  to  Nossex  by  morning  train ;  too  im- 
patient to  drive  round  by  the  avenue  at  Eastcourt ; 
dismisses  his  fly  on  the  county  road  above  the  old 
church ;  takes  the  short  cut  down  to  the  house ;  meets 
lady-love ;  charming  woodland  scene ;  all  arranged ; 
and  indulgent,  loving  mother  beautifully — ah,  dear ! 
ah,  dear !  so  beautifully  consents  ! " 
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"  She  did  consent/'  said  Lord  Harchester,  speak- 
ing rather  loudly.  "  She  did  consent,  although  she 
could  hardly  have  consented  to  a  more  unworldly 
match." 

"  Not  so  unworldly,  perhaps,  as  it  seemed,"  retorted 
her  ladyship.  "  At  any  rate,  the  Admiral  gave  his  son 
a  thousand  a-year  and  that  house  in  Pont  Street ;  and 
you  know,  as  it  is  always  wise  to  foresee  an  officer 
may  be  killed,  Clara  Newsham  had  the  thousand  a- 
year  and  the  house  settled  upon  her  daughter  in  case 
of  the  husband's  death.  Xot  bad,  when  you  consider 
the  girl  is  only  to  have  about  two  thousand  pounds  of 
her  own."  It  was  merely  irritation  made  Lady  Har- 
chester say  this,  because  she  really  did  not  think  much 
of  a  thousand  a-year.  Lord  Harchester  did  not  mend 
matters  by  remarking  that  this  paltry  fortune  was 
nothing  to  Sir  George's  £20,000  a-year.  "If  Mrs 
Newsham  had  caught  Sir  George,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, hotly,  "  I  doubt  if  the  settlements  would  have 
been  one  bit  better,  or,  indeed,  as  good ;  for  you  know 
they  do  say  it  was  Clara  Newsham  herself  drew  up 
the  settlements,  and  got  that  most  unsuspecting,  gullible 
Admiral  Crofton  to  sign  them  at  the  very  last  moment 
without  reading  them." 

"  Come,  come,  now,  Mary ;  this  is  going  just  a  little 
too  far." 

"  But  you  know  quite  well  they  do  say  so.  You 
know  it  perfectly  w^ell,  Harchester." 

"  People  say  a  great  many  libellous  things  they 
can't  prove." 
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"  But  you  must  allow  the  settlements  were  signed 
in  a  very  remarkable  hurry." 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  the  wedding  took  place 
in  a  hurry,  because  the  Admiral  was  under  orders  for 
North  America." 

"  Well,  I  do  declare,"  exclaimed  Lady  Harchester, 
indignantly,  "  I  do  declare  you  believe  every  word  that 
Clara  Newsham  says  !  And  still  you  know  you  were 
told,  on  the  very  best  authority,  that  the  Admiral  said 
the  young  people  were  mere  children,  and  did  not  want 
them  to  be  married  for  the  next  three  or  four  years.  I 
am  certain  that  was  true,  but  I  am  equally  certain 
Clara  Newsham  did  not  tell  you  so.  She  told  you  her 
own  pretty  story,  and  was  quite  too  more  than  charm- 
ing, I  am  sure — oh,  quite,  quite  too  more  !  And  if  I 
had  only  let  her  catch  Fred,  as  she  had  meant  to  do, 
how  exquisitely  she  would  have  talked  of  that  little 
love-match  !  as  if  two  angels  had  met  quite  accidentally 
in  heaven  without  her  ever  being  aware  of  it !  Fred's 
large  fortune,  and  her  own  numerous  invitations  to 
him,  would  have  been  beautifully — quite  beautifully 
— overlooked ! " 

Lord  Harchester  was  angry.  "  At  all  events,"  said 
he,  "  the  match  her  daughter  has  made  is  not  the  sort 
of  one  foretold  by  you,  Mary." 

"  There  is  some  mystery  in  the  affair  I  can't  at  pre- 
sent understand,  yet  I  am  right  about  Clara  Newsham 
all  the  same,"  said  my  lady,  sharply.  "  She  was  and 
she  is  a  scheming,  worldly  woman  ! " 

"  Prove  it !  "  cried  my  lord  ;  "  and  till  you  do  so,  I 
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shall  certainly  continue  to  think  Mrs  Newsham  a 
singularly  charming  and  unworldly  person." 

Clara  was  perfectly  aware  what  a  very  great  puzzle 
lier  dear  little  Nellie's  most  unworldly  love-match  with 
Charles  Crofton  had  been  to  Lady  Harchester. 

Though  Mrs  Newsham  had  insisted  on  an  immediate 
wedding,  as  if  delighted  with  the  marriage,  and  had 
felt  sincerely  relieved  to  have  got  Eleanour  off  her 
hands  with  settlements  which  made  her  independent 
for  life,  she  yet,  as  we  know,  cordially  disliked  this 
match,  and  cordially  disliked  Charlie.  Her  high  spirit 
rebelled  against  the  fear  she  had  of  him,  as  if  it  were 
an  insulting  tyranny  on  his  part  to  make  her  afraid. 

The  first  thing  that  at  all  reconciled  Metternich  to 
the  marriage  was  the  beautifully  unworldly  light  in 
which  she  soon  perceived  herself  to  be  appearing  before 
the  world.  She  then  reahsed  there  are  only  two 
strongly  marked  situations  which  are  suitable  to  the 
matchmaker  of  genius ;  one  is  the  magnificently  suc- 
cessful, the  other  is  the  beautifully  unworldly. 

Her  quick  eye  saw  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
appear  before  eligible  young  men  and  suspicious  parents 
as  beyond  doubt  a  quite  foolishly  unworldly  mother ; 
and  so,  though  she  would  infinitely  have  preferred  the 
magnificently-accidentally-successful  situation,  she  filled 
the  one  in  which  circumstances  she  had  failed  to  con- 
trol had  placed  her  very  prettily  and  with  much  poetic 
talent.  And  before  long  she  had  true  satisfaction  in 
doing  so  ;  for  indeed  of  all  situations  she  had  ever  been 
in,  this  was  really  by  far,  by  far,  the  best  suited  to  the 
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simple,  romantic  ingenuousness  of  her  own  Ideal  Lit- 
tle Mother !  That  poetic  creation  of  her  imagination 
found  many  opportunities  for  talking  very,  very  nicely 
about  the  two  quite  touchingiy  loving  young  people, 
and  to  the  very  persons  whom  Clara  knew  right  well 
had  thought  her  till  then  a  remarkably  scheming 
woman.  How  she  did  enjoy  their  evident  discomfi- 
ture !  And  how  prettily  she  would  speak  of  Nellie  as 
the  "  little  child-wife  "  !  As  to  her  description  of  that 
cottage  amongst  the  fir-trees  near  Sandhurst,  in  which 
Nellie  spent  the  first  year  of  lier  young  married  life, 
and  where  her  little  son  was  born,  why  it  was  a  mas- 
terpiece in  its  way  ! 

Charlie  was  married  so  young  that  his  marriage  was 
really  like  that  of  a  boy  at  school,  for  what  else  is 
Sandhurst  but  a  school  ?  The  authorities  did  not  like 
his  being  married.  Tliey  thought  beginning  so  young 
in  the  married  line  a  bad  example  for  the  otlier  young 
men,  and  there  was  one  of  these  officers  who  was  so 
indignant  that  on  meeting  Mrs  Newsham  at  a  dinner- 
party in  London,  he  told  her  his  opinion  brusquely 
enough.  But  Clara  was  not  offended — not  one  bit ! 
And  before  the  second  course  was  half  over,  she  had 
converted  the  crusty  major  to  quite  a  softened  view  of 
the  sadly  foolish  but  most  romantic  little  love-affair. 
"  At  any  rate,"  the  disarmed  disciplinarian  had  finally 
said,  "  though  I  do  not  excuse  him,  I  can  understand, 
since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance, Mrs  Newsham,  that  young  Crofton  might  well 
have  felt  a  little  over-anxious  to  secure  for  life  the 
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daughter  of  so  charming  and  so  unworldly  a  mother." 
Clara  had  many  little  successes  of  this  kind. 

But  T  think  she  enjoyed  the  visible  discomfiture  of 
Lady  Harchester  most  of  all ;  and  she  felt  Lord  Har- 
chester  to  be  completely  on  her  side. 

The  child-wife,  and  that  silly  young  boy  still,  still 
at  school,  and  the  exquisite  halo  of  ethereal  romance 
cast  over  the  sweet  cottage  amongst  the  fir-trees,  irri- 
tated her  ladyship  very  much. 

"  A  cottage  ! "  said  Lady  Harchester  one  day,  when 
Clara's  Ideal  Little  Mother  had  been  talking  quite 
beautifully.  "  A  cottage  ! — merely  a  cottage  !  You 
do  surprise  me,  Mrs  Newsham  !  I  had  thouglit  it  was 
a  dovecot,  and  had  imagined  the  two  very  sweet  young 
creatures  certainly  had  wings  !  " 

Clara  did  not  like  this  ;  but  she  never  did  like  that 
dear  Lady  Harchester,  to  whom  she  wrote  so  many 
charming  letters,  and  whom  she  was  perpetually  going 
to  see. 

It  is  only  right  to  be  just  to  Clara,  and  only  just  to 
say  she  was  pleased  her  Ideal  Mother's  poetry  should 
be  substantially  founded  on  truth,  because,  as  I  have 
said  before,  Clara  prefers  telling  the  truth  whenever 
she  conveniently  can.  And  it  was  quite  true 
her  daughter  and  Charlie  were  very  happy  together ; 
and  the  cottage  amongst  the  fir-trees  and  the  heather, 
with  its  distant  view  of  tenderly  melting  shades  of 
blue  reaching  far,  far  away,  like  endless  joy,  was  really 
very  much  as  Clara  described  it.  People  naturally 
took  it  for  granted  she  had  seen  it,  but  she  had  not ! 
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She  did  not  care  to  go  there,  for  she  did  not  take  any 
interest  in  it,  or  in  Charlie,  or  in  Eleanour  either.  Nor 
did  she  take  the  slightest  interest  in  her  little  grandson 
when  he  came  into  the  world,  or  care  to  see  him,  though 
she  would  speak  very  prettily  to  people  about  "  my  tiny 
grandchild,"  and  playfully  call  herself  "  quite  an  old, 
old  grandmamma  ! "  It  seemed  as  if  her  interest  in 
Eleanour,  and  all  that  concerned  her  or  belonged  to  her, 
was  over  for  life.  This  might  not  perhaps  have  been 
so  completely  the  case  if  Nellie  had  had  great  worldly 
prospects  before  her.  Clara  might  then  have  thought 
it  worth  the  trouble — a  trouble  it  woukl  have  been — 
to  have  secretly  managed  Charlie.  But  as  it  was,  she 
really  let  the  young  people  alone — really  and  truly,  and 
not  apparently,  as  is  so  often  the  way.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Charlie  very  soon  forgot  actively  to  dishke  her. 
There  is  only  one  sort  of  mother-in-law  a  high- 
minded  honourable  maii  like  Charlie  really  dislikes, 
and  that  is  the  woman  who  secretly — not  openly,  but 
secretly — governs  his  wife, — governs  her  mind,  her 
actions,  and  her  affections.  The  hot-tempered,  visibly 
faulty,  openly-managing  person  you  see  in  every  farce 
on  the  stage  may  irritate  a  man,  but  not  beyond  easy 
forgiveness,  for  that  sort  of  woman  does  not  really 
govern  his  wife.  It  is  Gotama-Buddha  in  female 
form,  sitting  immovably  immaculate  under  the  do- 
mestic tree  during  the  complex  winds  her  own  divine 
influence  has  raised,  whose  secret  power  it  is  a  hard 
fate  to  live  with.  The  Incarnation  of  Perfection,  who 
must  be  worshipped  as  such,  is  a  trial  indeed,  even  if 
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she  seems  to  keep  at  a  distance  under  her  own  peepul- 
tree,  for  the  spirit  of  Buddha  can  be  where  the  real 
presence  of  Gotania  is  not. 

Charlie  would  have  much  resented  having  to  live  per- 
petually in  his  own  house  with  that  curious  influence 
I  have  called  the  near  presence  of  Clara — a  presence 
which  undoubtedly  could  be  where  Clara  was  not. 

But  the  truth  is,  Clara,  Metternich,  and  the  Third 
Person  were  just  then  going  about  the  gay  world 
closely  knit  together,  and  quite  absorbed  in  their  own 
affeirs, — for  never  was  the  whole  of  Mrs  Newsham 
more  occupied  than  during  the  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing Eleanour's  marriage.  Though  coming  events 
can  cast  their  shadows  before  them,  Sylvia  was  not  yet 
quite  sixteen ;  so  Mrs  Newsham  felt  she  might  never 
have  as  much  spare  time  on  her  hands  again.  And  it 
happened  that  the  spare  time  came  at  exactly  the 
right  moment ;  for  that  steady  progress  towards  the 
peerage  which  had  been  going  on  calmly  and  persist- 
ently for  years,  had  been  just  a  little  neglected  by 
Metternich  during  the  more  pressing  complications  of 
her  principal  fine  art. 

Now  was  the  right  time  to  make  Thomas  a  peer ! 
Clara  rather  suddenly  realised  it  must  be  now  or 
never.  Thomas  was  twenty  years  older  than  herself, 
and  she  had  seen  a  great  change  in  him  of  late.  Old 
Doseman  had  shaken  his  head  very,  very  seriously 
over  the  "  lowness  "  of  Thomas's  constitution  and  its 
want  of  "  tone."  The  doctor  had  said  over  and  over 
again  to  Clara,  "  My  dear  madam,  there  is  no  tone  in 
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Mr  Newsham's  constitution.  As  I  tell  Mr  Newsliam, 
we  want  tone.  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  I  say  to  him,  we 
want  tone  in  our  constitution ;  and  tone,  my  dear  sir, 
we  must  have  !  " 

Thomas  had  never  been  a  strong  man,  and  it  was 
plain  that  another  shock  like  Adela's  death,  or  violent 
emotion  like  Johnson's  D.  T.,  or  another  bad  fit  of  the 
jaundice,  or  even  a  really  heavy  cold  on  his  chest, 
might  make  him  die  quite  easily ;  or  what,  as  far 
as  the  peerage  was  concerned,  was  much  the  same 
thing,  might  oblige  him  to  give  up  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment during  a  Conservative  Government.  Since  John- 
son's delirium  tremens  Thomas  was  getting  much  dis- 
illusioned with  politics — for  politics  and  the  teetotal 
fad  were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  him. 

Mr  Newsham  had  a  stronsf  claim  on  the  Prime 
Minister  then  in  ofifice,  because  for  years  he  had  voted 
straight  with  the  Eadicals.  The  Eadicals  always  had 
some  fad  on  hand  so  captivating  to  Thomas's  mind 
and  conscience,  that  he  swallowed  quite  naturally  all 
the  more  important  destructive  measures  of  his  party, 
without  really  perceiving  they  were  important  at  all. 
As  to  the  Irish  question,  then  in  the  stage  of  successive 
Land  Bills,  it  was  a  very,  very  easy  one  to  him  !  for 
he  was  convinced  the  reason  Irish  peasants  are  so 
fond  of  strong  drink,  and  spend  what  might  pay  their 
rent  upon  it,  is  because  eighty,  a  hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, and^  very  likely  three  hundred  years  ago,  Irish 
landlords  drank  too  freely.  It  was  of  no  use  to  tell 
him  Irish  gentlemen  are  as  sober  as  other  gentlemen 
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now,  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  ruined,  because  he 
would  say  it  did  not  in  the  least  matter  what  people 
are  now.  He  would  explain  that  the  important  point 
in  all  political  questions  of  the  present  day  is  what 
people's  ancestors  were  centuries  ago  ;  and  he  would 
declare,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  Mr  Gladstone  had  said 
so.  Xow  Thomas  had  unbounded  confidence  in  Mr 
Gladstone — he  had  exactly  the  same  sort  of  confidence 
in  him  he  used  to  have  in  Johnson.  The  excellent 
Thomas  was  firmly  persuaded  that  a  very  eloquent 
speech  he  had  heard  from  Mr  Gladstone  sounded  to 
mean  that  Ireland  ought  not  now  to  be  governed  like 
any  other  civilised  country  in  the  world,  because  it 
was  not  justly  governed  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  or,  worse  still,  four  hundred  years  ago. 
"  And  that  is  why,"  Thomas  frequently  explained  to 
Clara — "  that  is  why  murder  is  not  so  wicked  in  Ire- 
land as  in  England,  because,  Clara,  Ireland  was  not  as 
justly  governed  as  England  two,  three,  and  four  hun- 
dred years  acfo.  Xo,  no,  no  !  it  was  not !  And  that 
is  the  important  point !  The  important  point  in  all 
practical  politics  nowadays  is  what  happened  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago.  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  it  cer- 
tainly is  !  And  what  happened  four  hundred  years 
ago  is  really  more  important,  Clara,  than  what  hap- 
pened during  the  last  century."  When  Thomas  spoke 
in  this  manner,  Clara  would  invariably  answer,  "  Quite 
right,  Thomas  !  quite  right !  "  for  she  was  particularly 
anxious  he  should  continue  to  vote  very  straight  with 
the  Eadical  party. 

VOL.    II.  X 
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Clara,  as  a  consistent,  high-minded,  deeply  convinced 
Gladstonian,  was  an  unselfishly  patriotic  character, 
charmingly  fascinating  to  the  distinguished  politicians 
who  had  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance.  And  she  was 
clever  enough  really  to  enjoy  political  society  for  itself. 
But  it  was  not  merely  to  distinguished  people  she  was 
civil ;  it  was  wonderful  how  many  dull  men,  with 
dull  hobbies  she  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
care  for,  she  thought  it  wise  to  captivate  and  enter- 
tain, and  get  others  .to  entertain,  during  her  progress 
towards  the  peerage  ! 

That  progress  had  been  an  interesting  one  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  it  was  more  interesting  now 
than  ever.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  little 
things  Clara  said  and  did  not  say,  and  did  and  did  not 
do,  but  got  other  people  to  say  or  do.  But  Clara  is 
a  person  about  whom  you  might  write  on  for  ever. 
The  difficulty  is  to  stop,  because  she  is  admirable  and 
inexhaustible  in  all  her  fine  arts,  and  not  merely  an 
adept  in  one.  I  see  no  end  to  her  !  She  ought  to 
have  unlimited  space  to  move  in  like  the  sun,  and  I 
know  I  have  not  done  justice  to  the  genius  I  feel 
within  her.  This  grieves  me  much,  for  genius  she 
has.  Indeed,  I  think  all  will  allow  it  was  oenius,  and 
genius  alone,  that  could  have  made  Thomas  a  peer. 

Never  was  there  a  man  so  puzzled  by  a  peerage  as 
Thomas !  He  was  exactly  in  the  position  Bacon 
would  have  been  in  if  Bacon  in  his  lifetime  had  been 
called  Shakespeare,  and  he  never  really  knew  himself 
by  his  new  name.     When  addressed   as   Lord  East- 
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court,  he  would  be  seen  looking  round  the  room  for 
my  lord ;  and  when  rather  sharply  reminded  by  his 
wife  that  his  lordship  was  himself,  he  would  say, 
"  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  to  be  sure,  Clara  !  I  forgot !  "  But 
he  would  go  and  forget  his  new  self  in  no  time  again. 

Clara  made  Thomas  a  peer  in  little  more  than  a  year 
after  Eleanour's  marriage.  The  child-wife  and  the 
quite  foolish  young  schoolboy  were  then  leaving  Sand- 
hurst. They  went  up  to  town  and  stayed  at  the 
Admiral's  house  in  Pont  Street,  while  Charlie  was 
waiting  for  the  commission  he  soon  got  in  the  46  th 
Lancers.  The  regiment  was  quartered  at  Hounslow, 
but  as  it  was  under  orders  for  India,  the  Croftons  did 
not  take  a  house  out  there.  Xellie  remained  in  Pont 
Street. 

There  always  seems  to  be  some  drawback  to  the 
perfect  happiness  we  will  think  we  have  come  so  near 
to ;  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  married  life 
Charlie  never  felt  as  if  he  saw  half  enough  of  liis 
wife.  Yet  had  he  seen  more  of  her,  his  happiness 
might  not  have  been  greater,  but  less,  than  it  actually 
was.  He  might  have  discovered  what  a  very  weak 
woman  poor  Nellie  really  was, — how  far  removed  from 
tlie  ideal  perfection  his  holy  love  imagined  her  to  be ; 
for  with  all  her  loving  ways  and  sweet  pathetic  beauty, 
Nellie  was  certainly  rather  a  poor  sort  of  creature. 
But  seeing  only  a  little  of  her — very  little  at  Sand- 
hurst, and  not  much  more  at  Hounslow — Charlie  kept 
undimmed  the  full  illusion  of  his  love.  And  the  illu- 
sion 'of   the   present   hour  gave  that   illusion    to   the 
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future  without  which  there  is  no  happiness  on  earth. 
The  future  is  a  cloud  we  ever  see  before  us — it  can 
be  all  of  light,  as  if  life's  sun  must  surely  run  its 
course  and  set  for  us  in  the  glory  of  a  summer  sky. 
Or  else  it  can  be  a  dark,  chill  cloud  casting  a  cold 
shadow,  like  cold  terror  on  the  present  hour,  killing 
its  pleasant  colour  by  a  leaden  death,  as  you  may  see 
a  thundercloud  chansje  the  Q;reen  trees  that  were  so 
brightly  green  into  a  heavy  dulness  of  black  foliage 
which  has  no  life  in  it,  and  where  the  very  birds  are 
stilled,  as  if  by  coming  sorrow,  into  forgetfulness  of 
their  blithe  songj.  The  black  cloud  loner  ^atherinof 
does  not  pass  away  till  the  storm — that  storm  may 
be  our  life — is  spent  and  gone.  It  is  the  bright 
clouds,  like  birds  all  made  of  air  and  light,  which 
have  wings  and  fly  away  across  the  sky  while  we 
stand  with  such  hopeful  hearts  looking  up  at  them. 
Yet  it  is  happy  thus  to  stand  and  gaze  into  a  heaven 
so  full  of  sunlight  that  we  feel  the  warmth  and  bright- 
ness like  a  real  living  joy  now  here  with  us  on  earth. 
That  is  what  lovers  do  1  That  is  how  lovers  gaze  into 
the  future  I'  That  is  how  Charlie  saw  the  brightness 
of  the  life  which  lay  before  him.  But  happiness  can 
be  like  a  sunbeam  on  the  path  of  life :  we  chase  it 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  as  children  a  wood- 
land sunbeam  from  tree  to  tree,  and  we  grasp  it — 
when,  lo  !  it  is  sjone  ! 

As  the  time  of  Charles  Crofton's  departure  for  India 
drew  very  near,  a  great  sorrow  came  to  Nellie — her 
father  died.      Poor  Thomas  !  he  was  not  long  a  peer — 
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only  eleven  months  !  Lady  Eastcourt  had  gone  off  to 
the  Scotch  moors  with  Sylvia  and  Eockhurst,  and  was 
much  occupied  there.  Lord  Eastcourt  was  left  moon- 
ing at  home. 

Thouf^h  Thomas  had  full  confidence  in  the  footman, 
who  was  now  promoted  to  be  valet  and  butler,  James 
had  never  got  his  master  and  all  his  master's  possible 
little  peculiarities  by  heart  in  the  way  that  was  so  won- 
derful in  Johnson.  Johnson  knew  Thomas  exactly  as 
if  he  had  once  lived  inside  him — he  seemed  always  to 
know  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  even  for  years  to 
come,  and  he  would  miraculously  foresee  every  kind  of 
accident  that  might  befall  him.  Now  Johnson  had 
always  felt  sure  Thomas  would  walk  into  the  lake  some 
day  at  a  certain  spot  where  the  path  takes  with  the 
water  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right,  and  he  used  to  make 
it  his  business  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  there  was  a 
stone  bench  permanently  placed  in  that  spot,  so  that 
Thomas  might  walk  straight  on  to  the  seat  and  be 
stopped  by  it,  which  Thomas  had  done  over  and  over 
ao-ain,  because  he  never  did  realise  the  bench  was  there 
till  he  had  knocked  his  shins  against  it.  This  seat 
had  remained  where  Johnson  had  had  it  placed  for  two 
years  after  the  invaluable  valet  had  left  Eastcourt. 

Clara,  just  before  starting  for  Scotland,  had  changed 
the  head  gardener.  The  new  man  had  a  curious 
passion  for  uprooting,  altering,  or  moving  every  blessed 
thing  the  late  gardener  had  arranged,  planted,  or  put 
in  any  one  place.  He  had  not  been  three  weeks  at 
Eastcourt  before  he  had  removed  the  stone  bench  by 
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the  lake  some  twenty  yards  farther  down,  merely  for 
the  love  of  changing.  Unfortunately  nobody  happened 
to  know  it  was  Johnson  himself  who  had  had  the  seat 
placed  at  that  particular  turn  of  the  path. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  very  first  time 
Thomas  took  Lord  Eastcourt  out  for  a  walk  by  the 
lake  after  the  bench  had  been  removed,  he  should 
plunge  his  lordship  into  the  water.  He  did  not  drown 
him,  because  the  water  was  not  sufficiently  deep  just 
there,  but  he  wet  him  above  his  knees,  then  actually 
began  mooning  again,  and  soon  forgot  his  lordship  had 
been  wet  at  all :  Thomas  did  not  think  of  changing 
his  clothes  till  reminded  by  James  to  dress  for  dinner 
hours  after  the  wetting '  And  by  that  thne  he  had 
given  Lord  Eastcourt  a  fatal  chill. 

His  lordship  died  very  quickly  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  And  Lady  Eastcourt  did  not  arrive  at  home 
till  he  was  dead. 

But  Nellie  was  with  her  father;  and  so  was  the 
kind  old  Bishop,  though  he  was  himself  very  ill  at  the 
time,  and  left  his  bed  to  come  to  Thomas. 

Poor  Thomas's  death  was  a  very  peaceful,  placid 
one.  He  died  with  the  sort  of  far-off  smile  on  his 
face  he  had  so  often  had  in  life.  It  seemed  as  if  in 
becoming  gradually  unconscious  his  usual  day-dreaming 
were  only  sinking  into  a  long  and  happy  sleep. 

Death,  dreaming  with  a  smile  upon  its  lips,  a  long 
still  dream,  did  not  seem  unnatural  in  Thomas,  for  the 
spirit  of  the  kind  man  had  so  often  strayed  far,  far 
away  in  life. 
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The  Bishop  did  not  long  survive  his  son-in-law. 
Nellie  had  the  grief  of  losing  her  dear  grandfather 
very  soon  after  her  father.  He  died  the  very  week 
Charlie  started  for  India. 

His  death  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Nellie.  He 
would  often  have  had  her  with  him  had  he  lived ;  and 
he  would  always  have  been  good  to  her.  And  he 
might  have  made  Clara  remember  and  not  quite  forget 
her  in  Charlie's  absence. 

The  Bishop  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
time ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  he  had  the  pleasure  before 
he  died  of  putting  the  last  touches  to  his  learned  work 
upon  St  Paul.  The  original  little  book  suggested  by 
Elizabeth,  and  entitled  '  A  Few  New  Eeadings  in  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul/  had  been  expanded  into  a  life  of 
the  apostle  in  six  volumes.  The  manuscript,  which 
was  all  in  the  Bishop's  own  handwriting,  was  dedi- 
cated— 

TO   THE 

SacretJ  M^taox^ 

OF 

HER 

WHO,    WITH  THE   SPIRITUAL    INSIGHT   OF  A   MIND   AND   HEART 

GIVEN  WHOLLY  TO  THE  THINGS  WHICH   ARE   NOT 

OF  THIS  WORLD,    HAD   MADE   THE 

AUTHOR 

FEEL  AS   HE    NEVER  COULD   HAVE    FELT 

UNAIDED 

THE   DEEP  SIGNIFICANCE   TO   THE  INNER   CHRISTIAN  LIFE 
OF   THE   MISSION  AND   WRITINGS   OF 

SAINT    PAUL. 
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The  good  Bishop  thoroughly  believed  all  this.  He 
had  always  felt  aggrieved  because  his  ^yife  forbade  him 
on  her  death-bed  to  put  a  glowing  epitaj)h  upon  her 
tombstone. 

Clara,  with  the  help  of  the  Dean  of  Petersclose,  or 
rather  the  Dean  with  the  sympathetic  sanction  of  the 
widowed  Lady  Eastcourt,  edited  and  published  the 
Bishop's  MSS.  And  Clara  wrote  a  very  nicely  worded 
dedication  to  the  memory  of  the  Bishop  on  the  second 
fly-leaf. 

Then  the  Dean  recognised,  also  in  the  most  beautifully 
chosen  terms,  the  invaluable  assistance  in  his  arduous 
work  of  Lady  Eastcourt.  This  was  on  the  third  fly- 
leaf. Then  there  was  a  rather  long-winded  "  Introduc- 
tion "  by  the  Dean,  partly  about  the  Bishop,  and  partly 
about  St  Paul,  ending  with  a  carefully  worded  sentence 
which  seemed  to  mean  he  would  write  the  Bishop's  life 
some  day. 

The  Dean  read  this  "  Introduction  "  more  than  once 
to  Lady  Eastcourt,  and  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  doing 
so  made  him  quite  anxious  to  begin  immediately  upon 
"  the  Life."  I^ow  there  was  really  nothing  in  particular 
to  say  about  the  Bishop,  except  that  he  had  been  a  good 
man,  much  occupied  with  St  Paul.  You  could  not  tell 
the  most  curious  thing  about  him,  which  was  that  he 
had  certainly  been  made  a  Bishop  by  a  clever  worldly 
wife.  Clara  herself  perceived  the  paucity  of  interest- 
in  cr  incident,  and  hinted  this  very  delicatelv  to  the 
Dean.  But  the  Dean  had  read  a  great  many  more 
religious  biographies  than  Clara,  so  he  knew  that  the 
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life  of  a  bishop  can  always  be  written  in  two  folio 
volumes,  even  when  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  say 
about  him  except  that  he  was  learned,  preached 
sermons,  wrote  letters,  and  was  a  good  man.  You 
give  most  of  liis  letters,  and  a  great  part  of  In's 
sermons,  even  if  they  happen  to  have  been  already 
publislied ;  you  discuss  his  new  readings  of  the 
epistles,  and  differ  from  him  for  a  chapter  or  two,  and 
agree  with  him  for  a  few  more ;  and  then  you  explain, 
in  between  the  letters  and  the  sermons  and  the 
epistles,  what  a  very  faultless  man  he  was,  and  how 
very  faultless  and'  unworldly  his  wife  and  children 
were,  and  what  really  sound  views  they  all  held ;  and 
you  may  do  this  at  any  length  you  like,  so  long  as  you 
do  it  in  Biblical  language,  and  say  just  what  good 
people  have  said  about  other  good  people  before.  In- 
stead of  stopping  at  the  end  of  a  second  volume,  you 
may  easily  go  on  for  three,  because  the  sort  of  people 
who  read  those  sort  of  books  Sunday  after  Sunday  do 
not  in  the  least  mind  if  they  ever  come  to  the  end  of 
tliem  or  not,  but  will  patiently  sanctify  their  knees 
with  the  same  bishop  for  fifty-two  Sabbaths  in  the 
year.  Indeed  I  think  the  longer  they  are  wading 
through  a  good  man's  uneventful  life,  the  better 
and  certainly  the  sounder  they  will  feel  Ijim  to  have 
been. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  wicked  thing  to  say,  but  much  as 
the  good  Dean  liked  the  idea  of  writing  a  full  and 
exhaustive  biograpliy  of  the  Bishop,  I  think  he  would 
still  more  have  enjoyed  the  spiritual  refreshment- — this 
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is  what  he  would  have  felt  it  to  be — of  doing  jus- 
tice in  choice  language  to  the  Christian  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  Lady  Eastcourt's  character ;  for  it  was 
by  its  beauty  and  simplicity  that  he  was  so  deeply 
impressed. 

Once  when  Clara  had  said  to  him  that  now  really 
it  was  very,  very  desirable  the  commandments  should 
not  always  be  read  at  the  morning  service,  but  rather 
at  the  afternoon  one,  when  the  servants  and  poor 
people  went  principally  to  church,  he  had  felt  that  if 
all  members  of  a  morning  congregation  were  like  Lady 
Eastcourt,  it  might  not  indeed  be  necessary  to  remind 
them  every  Sunday  that  they  should  have  no  gods  but 
one,  and  sliould  not  steal,  or  envy,  or  bear  false  witness, 
or  commit  murder. 

Clara  is  not  the  only  person  I  have  known  who 
thought  the  ten  commandments  best  suited  to  the 
afternoon  service,  which  she  never  attended  herself. 

Though  she  only  once  spoke  to  the  Dean  on  this 
subject,  slie  "used  constantly  to  think, — "  Now  really 
it  is  certainly  quite,  quite  preposterous  always  length- 
ening out  the  morning  service  with  all  those  ten  com- 
mandments !  for  I  am  sure  people  in  our  rank  of  life 
do  not  need  to  be  told  every  single  Sunday  morning 
that  they  are  not  to  steal  or  kill." 
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